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Burg wants the law changed 

Summer time wins 
High Court ruling 


Bread prices double, margarine up 
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By DAVID AICHABDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
■f The High Court of Justice, tur- 
dng the clocks back 40 years to find 
:he legal basis for thefr ruling, 
■esterday ordered the Interior 
■~41nlstry to move the nation's 
''-locks one hour forward by in- 
: ■ turning daylight saving time- But 
* he ministry Immediately said it is 
considering the introduction of 
.rglslation that would amend the 
- 940 Mandatory ordinance cited by 

‘*-he court. 

; ":y ‘rtte court, by a 2-1 majority, 
■' . rdered the Introduction of summer 

ime "within a reasonable period of 
'ime." It decided that the language 
' A ? i-.f the Determination of Time Or- 
•' - .{finance of 1940 leaves the interior 
minister, who has inherited the 
-> i ’owers of the British high com- 
. », lisaloner, discretion only regarding 
i.ne duration of summer time and 
■ v'he amount by which clocks must 
: ..' e altered. 

:r C The court was responding to an 
• rs'ctlon brought by a Tel Aviv 
Engineer. Ze'ev Segal, who Is an ex- 
- :- ; '.'ert in energy conservation. Segal 
= 2 maintained that the country could 
..''ave about ISlOOm. if summer time 
'..-'.i adopted between May 1 and Oc- 
" ')ber 30. 

- :■ The Interior Ministry argued that 
•• -1 vie projected saving would not be 

.: o great: Moreover, It said, moving 
' ;’ne clock forward would In- 
• onvenience the religious section of 
; ie population. 

Justice Haim Cohen, president of 
-ie three-man bench, emphasized 
lat the issue before the court "was 

- 'jrely legal” and rested on the in- 
-.i-'irpretatlon of the Jaw. Cohen and 

jstice Shiomo Levin ruled thattbe 
•ords "every year" left the 
.inister no discretion about 


whether to Introduce summer time 
— only about the mechanics and the 
duration. 

While Justice Aharon Barak felt 
that the law did grant the minister 
such discretion, none of the judges 
accepted the state's argument that 
Segal had no standing before the 
court. Cohn said that In this case 
the law placed an absolute obliga- 
tion on the administration, which he 
said was refusing to act for reasons 
of ministerial discretion. 

As the law and later regulations 
now stand, local time should be 
three hours ahead of Greenwich 
Mean Time, during the period 
which the minister must declare as 
summer time. Cohen emphasized 
that the minister may go to the 
Knesset and attempt to persuade it 
to annul the law or grant him 
greater discretionary power. “But 
a minister in Israel may not make 
law for himself,” he said. 

Burg said yesterday that he was 
surprised by the court's decision 
because there are such differing 
opinions- on the subject. The 
minister, while stressing that he 
would honour the court's ruling, 
said that he would have to consider 
amending the 40-year-old or- 
dinance. 

Both he and ministerial 
spokesmen emphasized that the 
court's decision left them "a 
reasonable period of time” to In- 
troduce daylight saving time and 
said that there were numerous 
problems Involved, espedaDy since 
summer 'was already half over. By 
way of example they referred to 
airline schedules, which are drawn 
up long in advance. 

Energy Minister Yitzhak Moda'l 
was pleased with the decision but 
said he regretted that so much of 
the summer had already elapsed. 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

The price of bread today Is double 
what it was yesterday, and the 
prices of margarine and beer have 
also gone up. 

The bread price rise, the first 
sljrice November, was the decision 
of the cabinet yesterday, with the 
knowledge of Prime Minister 
Mexiahem Begin, who has been 
recovering from a heart attack at 
Hadassah University Hospital In 
Jerusalem. Begin has been per- 
sonally involved In decisions on the 
price of bread for some time. 

Responding to the news of the 
bread price increases, Hlstadrut 
Secretary-General Yeroham 
Meshel said the move signalled 
"the end of this government's 
policy of price restraint.” 

A 760-gram loaf of standard 
"dark” bread will now cost ISl — 
an increase of 100 per cent. It will 
atill be subsidized at a rate of 76 per 
.cent. The same size loaf of white 
bread now costs ISl. 30, which 
is a rise of 116 per cent. The subsidy 
rate Is 46 per cent. 


Halla now costs ISL 40 for the 
half-kilo loaf, a rise of 100 per cent, 
making the subsidy rate 17 per 
cent. Caraway bread, S80 grams, 
costs IS1.50, an increase of 114 per 
‘cent, subsidized at 8 per cent. Rolls 
weighing 60 grama now cost 80 new 
agorot, an increase of 100 per cent. 

They are no longer subsidized. 

industry, Trade and Tourism 
Minister Gideon Patt yesterday 
signed an order which permits the 
increase In the cost of beer (9.6 per 
cent) and margarine- (4.5 per cent). 

A 200-gram package of regular 
margarine now costs ISl. 36. 
Regular beer costs ISl.15 and malt 
beer, IS. 92. patt has been asked by 
vintners to raise the price of wines 
significantly and even to end price 
control. But he is against removal 
of controls, partly because of the 
problem of kashrut of wine. An in- 
term iniste rial committee has been 
set up to Investigate the vintners' 
claims. 

Until this morning, the govern- 
ment subsidy of bread was 240 per 
cent — IS 2. 40 for every shekel the 
consumer paid. That made the 
price of animal feed higher than the 


price of bread, and bread was often 
used as a subsidized breakfast in 
the barnyard. 

In a consultation between the 
Finance and Labour and Social Af- 
fairs Ministries, it was agreed that 
one per cent Increments will be 
given to the low-income groups that 
receive social benefits, disability 
benefits and other allowances to 
compensate for the rise In the price 
of bread. Families that get child 
allowances and have three or more 
children will also receive the ad- 
ditional 1 per cent. 

Economists estimate that the 
consumer Index will rise by 0.8 per 
cent because of the bread price 
rise. 

The consumer Index rise for 
June, which Is to be announced 
tomorrow Is expected to be 5.3-6 per 
cent. 

According to the Treasury, the 
subsidies were more inflationary 
than the price increases will be. 
And cutting down on bread con- 
sumption means a savings In 
foreign currency, since 50 per cent 
of the Ingredients for bread are 
purchased in foreign currency. 


Cairo autonomy meeting 

Clash over 
security as 
talks resum 
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Cabinet approves new law 
igainst backing terrorism 
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Jerusalem Post Staff 
Public expression of sympathy or 
(entifl cation with a terrorist 
rganization by means of placards, 
fogans. flags or anthems will be 
unlshable by a maximum 
S)1 *, » P0?.: !ntence Qt three years Imprison- 
ment and/or a fine of IL290.000, ac- 
. . jrding to the new draft law un- 
. rrimously approved by the cabinet 
; ■ :sterday for tabling in the Knesset 
- -.- is week. 

' -t 'The offence will be tried before a 
• - vn court, not a military court, as 
‘ - ' is the case with a similar law for- 

Ing part of the p re- 1948 Emergen- 
■ Regulations. The new law, 
^ _ lose official text will only be 
' O KT * leased today , Is an amendment to 
.... . , p; Prevention of Terrorism Or- 
I *KA‘. L ‘nance. 

-. The proposed amendment to the 
dinance would transfer all the 
• .. .. ■-••• vers of the defence minister and 

■- • various militar y and security 
‘ ■ thorities to the justice minister 
• •' -d civil Institutions. 

The bill Is to be published "in 
, . -vie" today. 


sriM 


A terrorist organization is defin- 
ed in the first section of the Or- 
dinance as a group of people which 
by violent action or threat may 
cause the death or injury of a per- 
son. 

Obsei v ers said yesterday that the 
amendment was primarily aimed 
at Arab students on local campuses 
who have clashed with right-wing 
Israelis during pro-PLO 
demonstrations during the past few 
months. 

In a related development, three 
Arab students were suspended 
from Ben-Gurion University in 
Beeraheba for taking part in an un- 
authorized campus demonstration. 
The students were protesting the 
suspensions of two other Arab 
students for what the university 
said were anti-Israel activities. 

Two of the. students were 
suspended for one year and the 
third for two years. Officials said 12 
Arab students have been suspended 
and one expelled from Ben-Gurion 
In recent months as the university 
cracked down on activities it 
regarded as hostile to the state. 


Gov’t denies 
two officials 
visited China 

Jerusalem Post Staff 
Government sources yesterday 
denied a “Newsweek” report that 
two senior Israeli officials visited 
China last week. The weekly news 
magazine, in today’s issue, quoted 
"sources” who said that "Israel 
hopes to sell arms to the Chinese — 
and is helping arrange credit for 
the purchase.” 

■The two senior officials men- 
tioned in the "Periscope” page of 
"Newsweek” are Yosef Ma’ayan, 
director-general of the Defence 
Ministry, and Ya-’acov Ne’eman, 
director-general of the Finance 
^Ministry. 

Both Ma'ayan and Ne'eman were 
abroad last week, according to a 
government source who stressed 
that the report la incorrect and that 
both directors-general were on the 
business of their respective 
ministries. The source would not 
elaborate. 

A Treasury spokesman would 
only say: "Ya'acov Ne'eman has 
been abroad on ministry business 
foi; the last eight days.” 

U.'S. State Department 
spokesman Sandra McCarthy, ask 
ed about the "Newsweek” report, 
would not comment. 


osh Hanikra army talks 
. ailed off by Lebanese 
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By DAVID LANDAU 
'ost Diplomatic Correspondent 
1 meeting scheduled for today 
-^j'ween Israeli and Lebanese army 
iccrs at Rosh Hanikra was called 
at the last moment by the 
-sanese. Word of the postpone- 
nt reached Jerusalem yesterday 
. -<'^rncMDn through the UN, which 
: • \ i initiated the meeting. It would 
.-e been the first such contact in 
re than two years. 

. sraeli sources said they did not 

’ “ jwif the Lebanese meant merely 

ielay the meeting for a few days, 
to put It off indefinitely. Israel 
its part, they stressed, was 
_ ,, idy and willing to hold the 
• f eilng, at which the situation In 

r ith Lebanon would presumably 
_ the chief Item on the agenda. 

“ ') irrangements for the meeting 
i been complicated throughout 
-r. the issue of its designation: the 
“ , sanese referred to it as a session 
J}-’ .%ihe long-dormant Mixed Ar- 
>7: ~ r slice Commission, while Israel 
r^* ; ^ „vit as simply a meeting between 
- two armies. Israel has regarded 
~~ MAC as not merely dormant but 
tc?’’ ually dead ever since the ar- 
justice regimes coDapsed with the 
• “ ,.iet of the 1967 war. 

. IN and Israeli sources have been 
ntlng to the return of relative 
let to South Lebanon since 
nahem .Begin took over at the 
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Defence Ministry. Even the bloody 
fighting between the Christian 
militias In the north of the country 
has bad no ill-effects fn the south, 
where violent incidents between 
Major Sa’ad Haddad's militia and 
FNIFIL forces have markedly 
fallen off In frequency since Begln's 
advent In Defence. 

It is no secret that the premier 
spoke strongly to Haddad of the 
need to cease harassing UNEFTL 
forces. The message was repeated 
by Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, who toured the northern 
border on Friday and met with 
Haddad at Metulla. 

Both Begin and Shamir assured 
the Christian leader of Israel's con- 
tinued support. But both impressed 
upon him the grave damage to 
Israel's foreign relations cau sed b y 
his repeated clashes with UNIFIL. 

At the cabinet yesterday, acting 
premier Yigael Y-adln praised 
Shamir for re-involving the Foreign 
Ministry In South Lebanon policy- 
. making. The ministry bad been 
keeping out of this area — save for 
formal contacts with the UN — ever 
since Operation Li tool In March 
1978. Then-minister Moshe Dayan 
disapproved of the operation and 
subsequently ordered the ministry 
staff to leave South Lebanon policy 
exclusively in the hands of the 
Ministry of Defence, 


Begin to leave ' 
hospital today 

Jerusalem Poet Reporter 
• Prime Minister Men&hem Begin 
will leave Hadassah University 
Hospital today, following two weeks 
of treatment for a mild heart at- 
tack. 

A hospital spokesman said Begin 
would rest at home "for two or 
three more weeks" before retur- 
ning to his active duties as premier 
and defence minister. 

Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
yesterday telephoned Begin and 
wished him a full recovery. He ex- 
pressed joy when Begin told him 
that he was leaving hospital. Begin 
wished the Egyptian president 
strength to hold out during the 
month-long Ramadan fast. 


Oil conglomerate 
bids for UPI 

Jerusalem Poet Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. — A company con- 
trolled by an oil conglomerate is 
negotiating the purchase of United 
Press International, one of the 
world's three big news agencies, 
according to the "New York Times.” 

The paper said Charter Media, 
owned by the Charter oil and 
energy conglomerate, is still engag- 
ed only In preliminary negotiations 
with the E.W. Scripps company, 
which controls UPI. 



By DAVID LANDAU 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
and Agencies 

The autonomy talks, stalled 
for two months, resumed in 
Cairo last night — and im- 
mediately ran Into the vexed 
and unresolved problem of 
security. The talks resumed In 
the format of the legal subcom- 
mittee, under Ministers Shmuel 
Tamir and Butros Ghall. But 
Ghali demanded that the Issue 
of security be taken up by this 
committee — on the grounds 
that security involves many 
legal aspects. 

Israeli sources, reporting last 
night from the Mena House hotel In 
Cairo, said Justice Minister Tamir 
promptly rejected this demand. He 
reminded Ghall that the chief 
negotiators — Burg. All and 
Linowitz — bad resolved in 
Washington a fortnight ago that 
security would be discussed in the 
heads-of-delegation forum. 

The security issue has dogged the 
talks almost since their inception, 
with Egypt seeking a separate 
security committee" and Israel 
Insisting that the Issue be discussed 
by the autonomy plenary group. 

Beneath the procedural wrangle 
is a deep substantive divide. Israel 
wants to keep full and exclusive 
control of internal and strategic 
security on the West Bank, 
arrogating a relatively minor role 
to the "strong local police force" to 
be set up under Camp David. Egypt 


envisages a situation in wnizh the 
IDF would keep pretty much within 
its "specified security locations" 
and leave internal security matters 
largely to the local poiicc. 

The committee meeting Jested 
one hour. It was preceded by a tete- 
a-tete between Ghall and Tamir. 

In his opening statement, Tamir 
said he was sorry two months hud 
been lost. and. on behalf of Ism?!, 
he hoped the pace of the talk9 could 
now be speeded up. 

The ministers and Leonard are to 
meet alone this morning, to begin 
discussions on the thorny issue of 
the "source Df authority." Their 
aides will meet separately to dis- 
cuss the legislative powers to be 
vested in the "seif-governing 
authority (autonomous council j." 
Israel Insists that it have no power 
to enact laws, but only to draw up 
regulations. Egypt wants !t to have 
much of the legislative power of a 
real parliament. < Egypt sees tee 
SGA as having executive, judicial 
and legislative branches.! 

There will be a further session 
this evening (after the Ramadan 
day of fasting ends) and another 
one tomorrow morning, when the 
delegates will plan their schedule 
for further rounds before the end of 
the month. 

The Israeli sources said that 
despite the immediate obstacle 
the atmosphere at last night's ses- 
sion was cordial — unlike that at 
the airport arrival ceremony, 
where the two ministers argued in 

(ConUnued on pane 3. col. 7) 


Burg: Egypt insists Saudis 
may join the peace process 


Justice Minister Shmuel Tamir boards an army plane at A tarot 
Airport in Jerusalem for his flight to Egypt yesterday. (Zoom m 

Begin tells Carrington: 

Jerusalem was Jewish 
before London existed 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

Prime Minister Begin, in a state- 
ment from his sickbed replete with 
bitter sarcasm, hit out yesterday at 
Britain's foreign secretary, Lord 
Carrington, who had advised Begin, 
in an Israel TV Interview, not to 
move his office to East Jerusalem. 

"The British foreign secretary- 
should remember the following 
facts," Begin wrote in his 
statement: 

.A.' It is not his business to advise 
the prime minister of Israel where 
to site his office in Jerusalem, the 
capital of Israel, just as it Is not the 
business of an Israeli citizen to 
make any comments to Mrs. 
Thatcher on where to site her office 
in London, the capital of the United 
Kingdom. 

B. Jerusalem was a capital, a 


Jewish capital, long before London 
became the capital of the United 
Kingdom. When King David moved 
the capital of his kingdom from 
Hebron, where he reigned for seven 
years, to Jerusalem, where be 
reigned for 33 years (Kings 1, 2:11), 
the civilized world had not yet 
heard of the city of London. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Egypt has been trying strenuous- 
ly to convince the U.S. and Israel 
that Saudi Arabia Is on the verge of 
supporting the Camp David peace 
process. 

Interior Minister Yosef Burg, 
reporting to the cabinet yesterday 
on his recent talks in Washington, 
said that Gen. Kamal Hassan All, 
the Egyptian foreign minister, was 
very actively generating this Im- 
pression In the U.S. capital. 

Burg admitted that he could not 
decide how much of this was a 
realistic forecast and how much 
was wishful thinking an Egypt's 
part. 

Burg told the cabinet that 
General All made his statement 
about Saudi intentions the basis for 
his request that Israel adopt a 
moderate stand in the autonomy 
talks in order to encourage Saudi 
participation in the peace process. 

Referring to the Knesset Law 
Committee’s approval of the 
Tehiya private member's bill on the 


status of Jerusalem, Burg said he 
told his American counterparts that 
he was surprised that a great 
power's r cores should be 
angered bj* the decisions of a 
parliamentary committee. 

He also said he told Gen. ALi that 
the same Arab terrorists who would 
dearly tike to finish off Yosef Burg 
would also like to finish off Kama] 
Hassan All despite the different at- 
titudes of Egypt and Israel on 
Judea and Samaria. 

Burg told U.S. autonomy envoy 
Sol Linowitz that the transfer of 
government offices to East 
Jerusalem had been planned 
several years ago, well before the 
Camp David agreements. Prime 
Minister Menahem Begin was 
resolved to proceed with the plans. 

He stressed to his colleagues 
yesterday — in order to dispel 
rumours to the contrary — that no 
concessions had been made in the 
Washington talks. "The sole con- 
cession was the staging of the 

(Continued on page 3, col. S) 
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530 died in 
Beirut fighting 

BEIRUT. — Dany Chamoun, 
former president Camille 
Chamoun 's younger son, said in a, 
newspaper interview published 
yesterday that 530 persona were 
killed In last week's fighting 
between Lebanon's two largest 
right-wing Christiai. militias. 

**It was a criminal m assacre, and 
it should not be tolerated," Dany 
Chamoun was quoted as saying In 
the first Interview he gave after his 
“Tigers" militia of the National 
Liberal Party was routed by militia 
squads of the Phalange Party last 
Monday and Tuesday. 

Chamoun accused FhaJangist 
military commander Bashir 
jcmayel of seeking to establish an 
autonomous Christian state. 


STOP PRESS! 

Attention Tourists 

refund on your nir fare to Israel, 
or a donation made In your name 
to the charity of your choice. 

Details on page 4 
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Yarhei Kala Sabbaths 

• along Tnuat Bnei Torah lines 

The Yarhei Kala programme wilt be held at the Hotel Royal (formerly Pan-Amencanl 
in Bat Yam. and will include: lessons, lectures and taiKs by Torah scholars, heads of 
yeshivot: rabbis and public figures (special women's courses). 

Them is a specially reduced rate tor this offer, including hotel stay, full board arrange 
ment A private beach is at the disposal of vacationers. 

For details please phone* 

1. Tnuat Bnei Torah. 3 Rehov Harev Frank. Tel. 02-413010. 413041. 

2. Golden Chain, Rabbi Perry. Tel. 02-22B133, 632934. 

3. Hotel Royal. Bat Yem. Tel. 03-696111. 
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Exporters to face 
tighter credit terms 


Monday, July 14 f 1980 The Jerusalem Post Page 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


Rotary Jerusalem West will hold a 
festive meeting- on the occasion of 
the exchange of presidents and & 
' farewell party for District Gover- 
nor David Neuman at its “Ladies 
Night" tonight at T:4B at the King 
David Hotel. Shmuel Toledano wm 
speak about "Arab and Minority 
Problems. ” 


Graveside ceremony 
honours Jabotinsky 

. A state memorial service yester- 
day marked the 40th anniversary of 
Ze’ev Jabotlnsky’a death. Atten- 
- ding the graveside ceremony on Mi. 
Herzl were President Yitzhak 
Navon, Knesset Speaker Yltxhak 
Berman; Acting j,Pri^ae. Minister 
.-Yigael Yadtai, mlnlsters.^teiCa and 

• leader* «of- the H ewish Agency-* 

^^tInsky , s^-grandcMldb*hi*itt a 
memorial flame and wreaths were 
laid on the grave. Selections from - 
the Revisionist leader’s writings 
were also read. 

No TV crew 
for Jahotinsky . 

- Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Broadcasting Authority Chair- 
man Reuven Y&ron last night 
issued an unprecedented condem- 
nation of “the behaviour of those 
responsible for TV news” for not 
having sent a TV team to cover 
yesterday's state ceremony mark- 
ing the 40th anniversary of the 
death of Ze’ev Jabotinsky. 

Immediately after last night’s 
"Mahal” news show. Yaron- called 
director-general Yosef Lapid to in-; 
form him of his displeasure, and the 
authority spokesman quickly called 
journalists with the news. 

Yaron said that the four items 
covered by TV teams last night 
were of secondary importance and 
not urgent. 

; TV news director Haim Yavin 
told The Jerusalem Post that the 
TV news department was short- 
handed. 

He also said that the interviews 
with. Acting Prime Minister Yigael 
Yadln about the French sale of 
uranium to Iraq and with Howard 
Squadron on the eve of the 
Amerlcan-Jewish Committee 
dialogue were very Important. 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

The credit whiph manufacturers 
receive to finance their exports will 
be tightened — with higher Interest 
rates and smaller loans — starting 
In October, it was decided yester- 
day. 

Finance Minister Yigael Hurvltz, 
Industry add Trade Minister Gi- 
deon Part and Bank of Israel Gover- 
nor Araon Gafny, in a compromise. 
Agreed that Interest rates for ex- 
port credit will go up by some 30 per 
cent, and manufacturers will be 
able to finance a smaller part of 
their exports under the new rules. 

Hurvltz and Gafny had originally 
wanted an even larger cutback In 
credit tor exports tn order to curb 
the inflationary impact of the sub- 
sidies to capital implied by low In- 
terest rates and a large volume of 
credit. 

Patt had last week campaigned to 
protect the industrialists. He 
argued — ■ sometimes to the point of 
acerbic exchanges with Gafny — 
that government policy should not 
impair the conditions for exports 
just when the economy was slowing 
down. This, he said, carried the risk 
of causing mass unemployment. 

The new measures will not come 
into effect until October, in order to 
give exporters an adjustment 
period. The diamond industry, 
however, will not be subject to the 
new credit terms untQ the begin- 
ning of November. 

Currency credits in shekels to 
finance export production will, 
from the beginning of October, 
cany an Interest rate of 05 per cent 
of the commercial rate charged by 
the banks on debitory balances. The 
rate is now 40 per cent. 

The amount of cheap credit now 
granted for export production Is 
some IS 2. 8b. at 30.5 per cent in- 
terest. That rate is due to rise on 
July 1? to 35.5 per cent as part of the 
normal Increase In commercial in- 
terest rates. 

Credit granted for the import of 
materials to be used in products 


destined for exports will, from Oc- 
tobor, be for up to 75 per cent of the 
value of the Imports. The rate is 80 
par cent now. 

The credit granted for the finan- 
cing of shipments — which enable 
exporters to grant credit to their 
customers and to cover the period 
between the shipment of export 
goods and the receipt of payment 
for them — will also be reduced. 
Instead of the current 85 per cent of 
f.o.b. value, credit will be granted 
for only 80 per cent. 

The credit extended for Import of 
materials now amounts to I&i.fib., 
and for financing of shipments Is 
IS 2. 7b. But these two forms of 
credit are granted In foreign 
currency. The rate of interest for 
both wiU remain unchanged — 60 
per cent of the Eurodollar rate. 

Diamond polishers will, as of 
November, get loans for only 70 per 
cent of the value of the transactions 
to be financed. They receive 80 per 
cent now. They will have to pay 70 
per cent of the Eurodollar 1 Interest 
rate, instead of the current 60 per 
cent. 

The credit now available to the 
diamond Industry amounts to 
IS 1.07b. The Bank of Israel original- 
ly. wanted to cut the credit to the 
diamond Industry gradually, by 
first eliminating the credit given 
for Imports of polished diamonds. 
The diamond industry, however, 
asked for an across-the-board cut 
rather than the elimination of one 
specific type of financing. 

This, they argued, might lead to 
the closure of enterprises left with 
large stocks of polished diamonds. 

The amount of credit granted to 
the diamond industry, at 60 per cent 
of the Eurodollar rate, has gro w n 
from 3191m. in 1974, to 3728m. in 
1977, to 3843m. in 1979. The rate of 
financing has Increased from 30.39 
per dollar of exports In 1974 to 30.69 
per dollar now. 

While exports of diamonds grew 
by 118 per cent between 1974 and 
1979, -the credit granted has In- 
creased by 341 per cent. 



Fart of the crowd of 150,000 people enjoy the IPO concert in the Yarkon Fork on Saturday 

night. . (Bahmairf, courtesy of ‘ , Ma*arlv*’> 

150,000 music lovers leave Yarkon Park ‘immaculate’ 


Jerusalem Post Reporter ■ 
TEL AVIV — . The largest crowd of 
music lovers ta Israel's hiatozy con- 
verged on the Yarkon Park Satur- 
day night — and left the park Im- 
maculate, a' proud Mayor 8blomo 
Lahat said yesterday. Over 150,000 
people heard Zubin Mehta conduct 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
at the annual outdoor concert. 

Traffic jams stretched for many 
kilometres around the park and 
thousands of spectators arrived on 
foot. The flower beds surrounding 
the park and the shrubbery-covered 
divider on Sderot Rok&ch were 
' turned Into a huge parking lot and- 


hundreds of motorists who were 
marooned fn the massive 
bottleneck never made it to the con- 
cert at all. 

Mehta, who Initiated the switch 
from Ktkar Malchei Ylsrael to the 
spacious park, was impressed by 
the absolute silence of the huge 
crowd and noted that he could have 
conducted even a chamber 
orchestra in the park with ease. 

Violinist Isaac Stem brought the 
audience to its feet with his rendi- 
tion of Mendelssohn's Violin 
Concerto. Stem, who is celebrating 
. his 60th birthday, received flowers 


New Foreign Ministry chief 
says he’s ‘all civil servant’ 


Telephone activists announce 
plans to field Knesset list 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter • 

, TEL AVIV. — A new organisation 
composed mainly of people who 
don’t have telephones has an- 
nounced plans to field its own can- 
didates for the Knesset 

The new "Telephone Consumers 
Organization,” Ted by Tirazl Rom, 
called for a phone-in . tomorrow, 
with the public calling the 
telephone service to explain the 
problems of not having a telephone. 
He gave 691211 in Tel Aviv, and 
"230222 ia Jerusalem, as numbers to 
CalL ; ’■ ’ 

Yltxhak 'Kol, president of United 
Studied Tfb'fgraei, ’Said only half In 
Jest that if the organization can win 
a Knesset seat it wQ2 solve the 
problem of at least 120 'people who 
are waiting for phones, because 
Knesset members have top priori- 
ty. 

"After the MK on our list gets his 
phone, he will resign and the next 
one on the list win go in," he said. 

More seriously, Kol said he Is 
often ashamed that he has to tell a 
president of a foreign television 
network that he Is difficult to reach 
because he doesn’t have a phone at 
home. 

Rom, who does have a home 
phone, said he too is being "vic- 
timized” because he cannot call 
friends or relatives who do not have 
a phone. 

He urged the public to also cell 
the Knesset tomorrow, at 661211, to 
talk with MKs about the phone 
problem. 


Rom claimed that, although the 
decision has been taken to turn the 
telephone service Into a private 
company, nothing was being done 
to Implement the decision. 
Meanwhile, he said, the recent 
budget outs in the government have 
particularly impacted phone ser- 
vice in general, and the Installation 
of new phones In particular. 

Communications Ministry 
spokesman Zecharya Mtzrotzky 
yesterday told The Jerusalem Post 
that the ministry was In favour of 
the formation of a phone usere* 
organization.' ■ 

He said ministry officials had 
met with the consumer leaders, ex- 
plained the problems to them, and 
taken them on tours of different 
phone company facilities. 

But Mixrotzky was more op- 
timistic that the new private phone 
company would become reality, 
and that within four years of Its for- 
mation the phone waiting list will 
be eliminated. 

He said that there are now about 

200.000 phone requests unfilled 
("Telephone Consumers” put the 
figure at 250.000), with about 75,000 
new requests each year. To 
eliminate the waiting list, he said, 

500.000 phones would have to be In- 
stalled In four years. In 1979, 70,000 
new phones were Installed, he add- 
ed. 

The activists advised people in- 
terested in joining their organiza- 
tion to contact them — by mail. 
They gave thfeir address as P.O.B. 
2029, Holon. 


By DAVID LANDAU 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

David Klmche, who takes over as 
director-general of the foreign 
ministry tomorrow, sees himself as 
a lifelong civil servant (27 years in 
the Mossad) moving from one 
branch of the civil service to 
another. 

He has the highest regard for 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir, 
whom he came to' know within the 
Mossad. But he does not see his own 
appointment merely as that of a 
personal friend of the minister. Nor 
does he see his tenure, therefore, as 
Inevitably linked to that of the 
minister. 

Indeed, Shamir may yet quit the 
foreign ministry soon — though he 
plainly would prefer not to — and 
move over to Defence at Premier 
Begin’ a insistent request. Klmche 
would not necessarily regard his 
awn foreign ministry career as 
automatically snuffed out by such a 
twist of the political wheel-of- 
fortune. 

For him, he says, "civil service” 
in the oristinet Britirit sense of 



David Klmche 

professionals.’’ He Is well aware, he* 
adds, of the pervasive sense of 
frustration that has affected the 
foreign ministry these past dozen 
years or more. It makes his new job 


Experts to discuss Jews and'the U.S. 


Four American experts will dis- 
cuss "The 1980 Presidential Cam- 
paign and the UJ3. Jewish Com- 
munity” at a public meeting spon- 
sored by the American Jewish 
Congress at the Van Leer 
Auditorium In Jerusalem at 8 p.m. 
today. 

Participating in the session will 
be: AJC president Howard 
Squadron; Edward Sanders, 
former senior adviser to President 


Jimmy Carter and former chair- 
man of the American-Iarael Public 
Affairs Committee; Theodore 
Mann, immediate past chairman of 
the Conference of Presidents of 
Major American Jewish 
Organizations; Phil Baum, 
associate executive director of the 
American Jewish Congress. 

Henry Siegman, AJC executive 
director, will moderate the discus- 
sion. 


Blackout inaugurates new era 

Eilatis may now have both water and power 


Jerusalem Post Stall 

Eilat residents had more or. less 
full water supply renewed yester- 
day, but were immediately hit by a 
power cut that left them as hot as 
they had been dry. 

But the city’s perennial water 
and power supply problems may be 
eased now that workers of the Elec- 
tric Corporation — who had been 
Imposing sanctions — reached an 
agreement with the corporation, 
management. 

Electric Corporation workers run 
the city's power plant and the 
desalination works In the pdrt area. 
But the power plant has become 
redundant since the city was con- 
nected to the national power grid. 
Under the agreement reached 


yesterday the 54 Electric Corpora- 
tion workers will either move north 
to the new power station In Hadera 
or retire with suitable compensa- 
tion. The desalination plant will be 
transferred to Mekorot, the 
national water company, on August 
81 . ' . 

Up to now both power and water 
supply have been faulty. One Eilat 
resident said yesterday: "Either 
we have water or we have electrici- 
ty, but not both together.' 1 Yester- 
day, as water supply was renewed, 
power went off between 4 and 6.56 
p.m. Most of the city's homes are 
cooled during the scorching 
summer months by desert coolers 
which use both electric power and 
water. There was no. official ex- 
planation for yesterday's power 


Even at the best of times the 
desalination plant is barely suf- 
ficient to meet the town’s needs. 
One source close to the town council 
said that a major reason for the 
shortfall Is that "ISSm. worth of 
water, desalinated at the vast ex- 
pense 011815 per cubic metre, flows 
back into the Red Sea every month 
because so many of the-pipes in the 
water system are damaged. We see 
water in the streets but not in our 
homes.” 

Jerusalem also missed its fun 
quote of water last week because of 
a breakdown In a pumping station. 
But this problem was solved yester- 
day by Mekorot workers, according 
to Mekorot managing director 
Ya’acov Toviya. 


Drug dealer 
slam in Jaffa 

By YOB AM BAR 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV, — Two suspects were 
arrested yesterday afternoon in fhe 
murder of a suspected drug dealer 
near Jaffa’s November Club before 
' dawn yesterday. 

The suspects — the victim's 16 - 
year-old girlfriend and a 26-year- 
old Tel Aviv resident — were 
believed to have worked together. 

The victim, Moahe Fando, 25, of 
Holon, was released a few months 
ago from Beersheba prison, where 
he spent two years for drug dealing. 

According to police, Fando had 
continued to deal in dregs tn Tel 
Aviv. 

Policy found, Panda's body In a 
pool of blood near his car on Rehov 
Ptnhaa. 

He was shot seven times with a 
22 -mm. calibre revolver. 


BURG 

(Ooattnaed from page One) 

meeting in Washington," Burg 
said. - 

Israeli settlements in Judea and 
. Samaria had been mentioned at the 
Washington talks, Burg reported. 
General Ali told him that .'as a 
military expert, he believed the 
settlements did not serve any vftol 
security function — this was his 
conclusion after a helicopter tour of 
the region. All said. 

Burg reported that Unowlts had 
asked him -whether settlements 
would go up on private or State land 
In future, and he. replied, that no 
private land would be taken. for 
settlement purposes. 

AH had sought an explanation for 
the demolition of houses connected 
to terror activity In Judea and 
Samaria. Burg replied by asking 
, Ali whether Egypt would have 
behaved otherwise in the face of a 
wave . of terrorism. ■ 


We announce with deep sorrow 
the death of our beloved 


FANNIE PASSMAN ^ 

widow of Charles Passman b’V 

The funeral will take' place at 11 xm. on Wednesday, July 16, 
at the Sanhedriy a Cemetery in Jerusalem. 


Thp World VP** Executive and all Belt Wlso 
deeply mourn the passing of 

DORA GOLDSTEIN ^ 

Treasurer of Wlzo Gt. Britain and Ireland 
Honorary Life Member World Wlso Executive 

and express their condolences to the bereaved family. 

Her contribution to the upbuilding of Wlzo r s ’ 
network of institutions' In Israel will remain 
her living monument. 

Bays Jaglom Both Ikakson 

President, World Wlso Chairman, World W flro 

Executive 


Btvka t frwJ Ephraim Evxon 
and family 

BacheKe and 81 Samaeh 
and family 


Shiva at the Samach home, 02 Rehov Wingate, Herzliya FitUah. 


In deep sorrow, we announce the death of my dear husband, 
my father, our grandfather 

DAVID BAR-NES>V 

He 'bequeathed his body to science. 


R&mat Dan 
July 13, 1980 


IBe Family 


and a violln-ahapcd cake from con- 
ductor Zubin Mehta. 

The concert ended with 
Tchaikovsky's 1812 Overture, com- 
plete with fireworks and cannon 
fire. Teenagers in the crowd were ‘ 
heard to exclaim excitedly, “This la 
better than a rock concert.” 

Despite the massive crowd, 
damage to the shrubbery and water 
sprinklers was minimal, said a 
park spokesman. 

■ Lahat -» who was master of 
. ceremonies — announced that, ow- 
ing to the success of the evening, 
next year’s concert wfll also be held 
In the Yarkon Park. 


TA honours 

distinguished 

citizens 

By MTfrwaf. YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Pest Reporter - 
TEL AVIV — Fifteen men and two 
women, all over 70 years old, were 
yesterday named distinguished 
citizens of Tel Aviv in a cer e mo ny 
in Tel Aviv's Mfcaa Auditorium. 

The awards .went tor 
- • ^Architect ■ Arye fflhananl, 82, 
founder of the Tel Aviv fair 
grounds. 

• Yosef Efrat, 91, one of the 
founders of the Tel Aviv port, who 
helped create the Hapoel sports 
organization. 

• Yehuda Ehrlich, 81, who helped 
rescue Polish Jews during World 
War H and contributed much to Tel 
Aviv's religions life. 

• Haim Badlhi, 90, who Im- 
migrated from Yemen at the age of 
23, and represented the Yemenite 
Jews in the Zionist Congress of 1927. 
.• AM (res.) MtehaeLBen-Gel, 73, 
the Hagana commander of Tel Aviv 
during the War of independence. 

• Yitzhak Rahamlm Ben-Yaram 
(Mizrahi). 91, wkor worked as 


E1A1 ctuefeb 
(Mp in to -f;; 

help airline 

By MtCBAL YUOTttKA* < 1 
Jerusalem Pest B s p e r fe t ^r 
BEN-GURION AIRPORT, 

AT# senior staff yesterday tff > 
hoard chairman Avraham ..flfijSV 
that they. are each donating^ 
month’s pay to help keep the 
going. ’ 

The donations come from I3M, ‘ 
managing director, all *»cti7 
beads and deputy directors. Aftgfc 
sources said yesterday tlttt q ■; 
senior staff's move was sparked* 
by the works c ommi ttees’ pco*ns. 
last Friday to he^themaosgvmj . 
get the company back on tts Uet . 

The works committees’ step wf , 
seen as a revolution Is the state; 
which has suffered much fromyS ’ 
labour relations. The work*. * 
withdrew all their objections teg * 
plumed Introduction of the 
Boeing 737s, which are ear 
sfderably cheaper to rtm. A* ’ 
result, El A1 is now reconsldea ' 
leaning these planes — a step 
previously postponed because?.-' 
disputes with theworks s&t/' 
mitteea. - . 

The joint co mm ittee appointed? :, 
the airline’s right separate wtr' 
committees yesterday circulate ' 
memo to El Al workers, imv: 
them for sew Ideas on advsr&jT - 
and marketing. ™ ' 



since 
agogues 

• Aharon Becker, 74, a fanner 
secretary-general of the Hlsfadrut, 
who initiated the Histadrut Rupat 
HoUm's tax system. 

• HemdaGfladi. 86, who fought for 
women’s economic, social and legal 
rights in Tel Aviv and was the first 
woman Judge in Tel Aviv's District 
Court during the Mandate. 

• Dr. Dbv Danner, 75, founder of 
the Tel Aviv Branch of the Herat 
Movement. 

• Hlllel Cohen. 82, founder and 
leader of the Sold Boneh construc- 
tion concern, 

• Frits Levinson, 74, among the 
.founders of Brit Maccabi Atld 
sports dub. 

• EHezer Katalon, 70, who helped 
develop commerce around Jaffa 
Pert and served as a Labour Party 
member of the city council for U 
years until 1978. 

• Julius Gdalyahu Salpeter, 78, 
another former council member, 
who helped build Zab a la, north of 
Td Aviv. 

• Ylhya Zecharya Amrani, a* 
member at the Betar youth move- 
ment, who served on the city coun- 
cil and helped slum residents of Tel 
Aviv. 

• Attorney Zvi Klemantinovsky, 
76, who contributed to Tel Aviv's 
health and hospitalization services 
and also was a member of tbe'coun- 
cR, 

’• Prof. Erwin Rabau. 81, who 
founded Assuta Hospital, where he 
directed the . gynaecology depart- 
ment and was known for Ids studies 
and treatment of sterile women.. " 

• Shoshana Buskin, 92, among the 
60 founders of Tel Aviv. 
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Our beloved 


ABRAHAM TAMIR (PoKnsky) >”r 


la fio more. / 

Dr. Alma and Arid Tuafar (New York) ... 

Do, ffahaot*, Amtel mmtOrty K tak owsfc l - (Tel Art*) 
Be n j a min Arid (Pribsti) (London) " 
and the bafly tn terad and Abresid ■ ■ - 
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El Alek’oorest hit by delay 
in 1,11 tax credit increase 

MAQZ Crom $he - table, the net 'not 

“ Poet Economic Reporter wage increase la some 25 per ci 

8 .* Mich., ThPilgh National Insurance dues all Income brackets, except fa 
oeruasle rwVtfcn be raised Immediately to com- lowest, where it is 21.6 per cent 
BCV-G'-^x^ p ^ijnsate tor inflation, tax' credits' -the'- highest. shown, .where it ii 
At't Ali^d child. allowances will hot be' percent. 

iHncnj e C' *taff ^justed at least until October, and '' While child allowances rei 
that the- poor wDl feel the pinch moist, unchanged, the National Insur 

im*m.v'h L ; rf teAtvil Service Commissioner fees go up with the rise of non 
r tc '-Jacobson told'Pbe Jeruanltim. incomes. Par a wnrbai* 




UCiD awl, By*HLOMO MAO* • 

" "ITIjl Fort Economic Reporter 
*? Mich*. Though National Insurance dues 
eerusaleitaW^hn be raised Immediately to com- 
BICV-g ! ' %£ nsate tor Inflation, tax credits: 
At** Alin’d child, allowances will hot be' 

board e ‘0 »ta!f ^justed at least until October, and 
that the" -rrr ^ a 05 poor wdl feel the pinch moist. 
wWKh ; fc L? re tfcvbivil Service Commissioner 
(tin- r -■ hefe.itan Jacobson told The Jerusalem 
r*L 4, V yesterday that the Treasury 

mara^4' ftKc ^ ^* ;decMed defln ^? elx not to ad J u#t 

belli. S Sir^ix credit points and child 
* - * r -- ^epjtv^iowanws JUHWl the issue Is dls- 
" 3& '-i vJ^sked In the economic cabinet and 
•wuar sts?;* a KnessetFinance Committee. 

bL^ e _^ crks crS*«e noted; that'-the Treasury will 
2 J: .V '.a h*»uS>le a proposal to adjust them to 
r v^0atidn,>i^ that in any case it is 
w*?rk3 ?^.^»--latt. to 1 'adjust them for the 

as ;t r^v^'^rrent month.' .. 

Implied that no adjustment 
r " ;a ‘-ioju''a be expected until October, 
^-tWJfcn their regular updating is 
-^rod^eduled anyway. 

*® r - a S T 3?a. delay will, mainly affect 


f® f - a| E T 3r 8i Jfihe delay will mainly affect 
aider* fc: ? *^ er income brackets; both 
f**" 4 ■ El a: ^ ^Wise the credits and allowances 
leasing *hr M .a higher proportion of total in- 
prtv!o:j:y poat^Tie than in', the. higher-income 
ale pairs '*"u}. *^iups and- because row-income 
mittrea " ^ nines have mare children. . . 


yer^j income tax. bracketa' to the full 
memo t-i ay ^ ** e pf inflation end the finance 
them f'r rew iiijJ^nleter ' will , publish tax 
and ssar :irt: ng Hdations to that effect after the 
eseet passes the necessary 
rw , endjnent to the present income 

LLApiftw 

1 vhe Treasury yesterday publlsh- 
a table showing the wage ln- 
Fwb'-te -ases in July compared with 

Terr..? r-au'e* a. 1 ®* Tb® table takes into account 
'‘Jpnaaii F, La ' * adjustment of the ta*L brackets, 
capital -,f not of the tax credit points and 
wn-rrrijp-v ' Id' allowances. As can be seen 


sn spjsrd Our nr • 

;§fficer fired for negligence 
Misgav Am terror attack 




’^"‘■-^SPortMilitaiy Correspondent 
psrt:v ' V ^ P ‘‘ ift senior officer has been fired, 
strrxa -^runvi an operations officer has been 
capita. traced to a 30-day prison stint, 

V u - ui^negllgence in the Misgav Am 
WTtat ,h ! perj^-or attack. A third officer receiv- 
rr»u?r!»‘ -egr^ja suspended sentence and two 
“¥ir lui.t* ;v^s?rs were reprimanded for their 
full pn— .-<■- t: ift in failing to fall the attack 
thr A*r.-r.,-.vj ^ch left three dead and 18 wound- 
r ■« ast April 7. . r- 

1-2 Tni.'A« five were tried by a military 
Jaurrs -arJi'jrt on the recommendation of a 
tag*; «. r-.v.et Li;tial army committee chaired by 
CTilrf ■: commander of the National 
Rurc «t- r.: ir -^ence College, Aluf Ya'acov 
euerrr- - - A ~ :: -Zn. An five belong to' the same 
Mg <r! a.: Air ?r and were responsible for ongx>- 
- r • ■ .■ -.security matterslnthereglonat 


Jtrui- 


the time of the attack. The. army 
spokesman refused to say.ln exact- 
ly what way they were negligent, 
claiming .'that details would be 
detrimental to the security of the 
state. 

The committee was set-up by 
Chief of Staff Rafael Elton dtrectiy 
.after the incident In addition to 
recommending action against the 
. five officers, it also made several 
operational recommendations. 

At the time of the attack it wee 
reported that a signal from the elec- 
tric fence surrounding the kibbutz 
had been ignored, because the of- 
ficer In oharge thought It was caus- 
ed by technical reasons and not an 
' infiltration attempt. ' ‘ 
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simpler’ Mamilla plan 


if 

I is. 


st icifcaf orfl an > 
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JT, * r4 - a T^y AtWHAM RABINOVICH 


With - :t-ae-«r ^erus^em Post Reporter : .. 
«aotr>-: . - -r/r.Kae most picturesque building an 
gsl’c-r. .- rr-^iilla Road and a string of adja- 
wr. .-frrri-*storesare to be preserved in a 
dsvs • • Er rJ wb sfinplifled" urban renewal 
-g- - r , irs'rJS for Jerusalem’s Mamilla dls- 
l8 _ tVl r - architect Moshe Safdle said 

^ r;j r . r: -xardsy. 

• 1 , a -i. r -2*nying charges that the plan 
H* vt ---% g*x £= grandiose, Sofdie told a press 
'reference that plans for ua* 

•. • ^ -roimd roads had been dropped, 
‘; a r.siSMd the original plan to air- 
,'■.7 \-_rr Jlii-lition a shopping arcade. 
* -v‘- ^ing to Jaffa Gate. In -addition, 

' , € . -- - cctold, the number' of- parking 
*"* ' ' - jr Ca in the un^rground garage to 

dlt outside Jaffa Gate had been 
" ► j =.~rom fourto two. -' 

■ “ r " \f Z-rr ie' press conference was called 
ftisrr. - , -Karts, the government-. 

C*'~' v ^icipal company charged with 
a Lr m -."' J ^loping the Mamilla district, 
'punter a vigorous campaign be- 
'■ -: '.;'"rt-£»aged against the plan by the 
J'ts - •* j.rwjll tor a Beautiful Israel and 
- ■■ * bodies which want the ex- 

1 .r'.'.'.grg buildings in .the district 
•• y -- Militated rather than replaced, 
r-^ .j-ezcrRmien, chairman of Kar- 
iV f~- v '-dd he hoped construction of the 
'■ r ^ -stage pf the M a mil la devejop- 
?.v'“ ’I'j.t, would get under way in 


have 
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cade stretohing from Jaffa Gate to 
the eastern end of Mamilla RoadL. 

. The first stage will take three and 
a half yean tocoznplete and cost an 
-estimated |20m. -It also involves 
shifting Jaffa Road five metres 
‘ closer to the city wall Cnd lowering 
it five metres in -a cut that would 
- take it below a pedestrian plaw out- 
side Jaffa Gate. Opponents have 
-charged that this solution would 
create an unsightly tunnel-like 
effect at the visual focus point of the 
Jaffa Gate area. Safifie denied this- 
yesterday. • 

Implementation of the entire 
Mamilla plan devised by Safdle and 
Gilbert Weill would take 10 years, 
said Ronen. He expreaaed con- 
fidence that the entire project 
would be financed by foreign In- 
vestors who see In the commercial, 
office, - hotel and - residential com- 
plex. a profit-making enterprise. 
Negotiations are under way with, 
two major investors abroad, he. 
said. Safdle estimated cost of tlrf 
entire project at about $100 million. 

The- easternmost building- on th* 
north aide of Mamilla, number 38, is 
to be preserved In the revised 
Mamilla plan, the lower two storeys 
to be used as offices and the upper 
storey for an Institution. The closed 
shops in front of fit. Vincent do Paul 


jgr* r -,... after final approval is Hospice are to be incorporated as 

Mt* ^"yfved from the official pla nn i ng commercial sp*ce. The room in' 

H*. r t* 3 M ^e-TUs stage would consist of which Theodor Herxl alept across 

■ -nderground car park and bus the street is to -be rebuilt inside a 
. . ; - --i - : ^inal outside Jaffa. Gate and a new biilldiag to be constructed on- 
f " . 1 shoDOinzr' or- the site. ’ • 


-^square-metre shopping ar; the site. 




;tice want more 
j)Kc vigilance 

uaalem’s' police again warned 
tohllc yesterday to report all 
dkna objects to the police and 
0 . approach or touch the ob- 
t Police aappera wiU be itan- 


nj - Komfort, and patrols 
■topped up In the city's 


- *J*yi I 3 W 1 eta.. 

raDHipiil 1 * j police Juvenile squad, in 

f^ration with -the Jerusalem 
£ A C ;!ra L!rfI f^ipaiity, is offering varioua aq- 
* fiiri* 6 ,1 » to school-age children in Its 
***** programme in 


a»e*, rwn 


Jwurhoods throughout the ci- 
*»lice' chief Komfart said. 

A police will also increase ef- 
to prevent traffic accident* 
looUganlsm in - public places 
the suznmer,- said a police 
■sman.' (Itirn) 


driver fined 

mgf r** 1 ” * Jerusalem resident caught 

TT - ig at a speed of 344 km. per 

mUTf “ on the highway from the 

r a to Tel Aviv was flnedtSi^OO 

ad hii Ucence ' suspended for 

a HT t. months by a', Jerusalem 

Klill I rtrate-last week. 

usalem traffic fudges last 
J'ibo imposed ISooo - fines- cm 
|( ^ driw>n< Who felted to obey a 
> oli(MOTan'aimrtruotiona and 
nded their* licttices for; foiir 

1 .*uek driver whoee vehicle wa* 

jg ^ wj Hided by six tons while hewas 

! 'ed in an accident was alsofin- 

iMffi I* 1.90Q by a Jerusalem traffic 




{polil^ 


Youth soccer team, 
leases for training 

Tsai Sports Reporter . '• 

The national youth soccer team, 
comprising 18 players up to Che age 
of 19, leaves today for a closed 
training camp in Koblenz, West 
Germany. National team coach 
Jack Mansell will be in charge -of 
the intensive training sessions. ..... 
' iarael win play the Swiss national 

youth team in Berne on July 27. ' 

Tennis juniors beat 
France in Barcelona 

Foot Sports Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — laraera Junior tennis 
team with players up to the agtf-af 
14, yesterday defeated Prance by 4- 
1 to. fake third place in .the. 
prestigious Copa del Sol in 
Barcelona. 

Italy and Sweden today play for 
the'flnt and second place. 

' Iarael’s winners were* Gilad 
Bloom, 3-6, 8-1, 84; Ainit Naor, M, 
7-ft,'B4; and Menaahe Tanr, 84, 8-2. 
Bloom and Taur won the doubles 8- 
4, 8-3. ■. '■ 

Russel Myer lost hi* singles, 
matc h ^4-6,-8-T. • 

Maternity hospital 
in North to reopen 

Jerusalem to* ^Reporter ' ' 
kISYAT SHMONA. —. Health 
Minister .Elieser; Shostak last 
week told his director-general to 
assemble a medicai staff from 
Upper Galilee to mah-the maternity 
hospital here, which aloeed two 
ycSa: ago for. lack of staff. The 
^hospital Is now undergoing renova- 
tioni. '- • 
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Net salary for a married person whose spouse doesn’t work 


JUNE 1980 


JULY 1980 


Crom (Jie ■ table, the net nominal 
wage increase la some 25 percent in 
all income brackets, except for the 
lowest,- where it far 23.6 per cent, and 
.the: highest, shown, .where it is 19.B 
per cent. 

While child allqwances remain 
unchanged, the National Insurance 
fees go up with the rise of nominal 
Incomes. For a. worker earning 
132,000 /a month; the difference In 
National Insurance premiums 
- amounts to IS31.70, aa the table 
Shows, and for- a worker earning 
183,000 the fee will be 1342. 5C 
higher. ' 

The higher National Insurance 
premiums, which for the time being 
remain unmatched by higher ahiM 
allowances, tfU cause the Institu- 
tion to accumulate, large cash 
' reserves until the next Increase of 
the allowances In October. These 
reserves flow into the Treasury's 
coffers and are equivalent to an ad- 
ditional income tax. 

In the discussion. Labour Affairs 
Minister .Israel Katz said that the 
adjustment of the. tax bracketa, 
which the Histadrut had insisted on, 
was destined to Improve the lot of 
the higher income earners. The 
Histadrut' had not' raised the ques- 
tion of tax credit points- and child 
allowance*; Katz noted, which 
counted most far the low Income 
earners, but It .was up, to the g o vern-, 
merit to worry about 'them now. ' 
Katz demanded the. right to at- 
tend the meeting of the Ministerial 
Economic Committee which is to be 
held shortly, to discuss the tax 
credit points and the ohlld 
allowances. 

Hurwitz said: *T can already tell 
you what you'll say in your speech 
wheii you come." 

Katz: ."And I can already tell you 
what you'll say in your reply," 



; - 

National - - 

Net 



National 

Net 

Net 

Percentage 

“Total salary 

Income Tax ' 

. Insurance. 

Income 

•Total salary 

Income Tax 

Insurance 

. Income 

increase 

increase 

- .10,000 

75'- 

480. 

9,485 

12,906 

802 

594 

11,810 

2,045 

21.6 

: 30,000 

’ 2,785 

920 

18,345 

26,010 

4,429 

1,237 

20,344 

3,999 

24.5 

30.000 

.6,238 

1,880 

22,388 

39,231 

9.086 

1,805 

28.870 

5.985 

26.7 

40,000: 

- 10,378 

1,840 

27,788 

52,028 

14,773 

2,393 

34,860 

7,075 

25.5 

80,000 

. 15,378 

' 2,800 

82,328 

64,715 

21,229 

2,898 

40.888 

8,263 

25.6 

■ . 80,000 

'21,178. 

2,780 

38,065 

75,975 

27,985 

2; SOS 

45,092 

9,017 

25.0 

100,000 - 

45,175 

2,898 

51.927 ' 

118,976 

53,798 

2,898 

62,280' 

10,353 

X9.9 



* Salary -.with seniority Incremented standby pay, travel, professional literature and clothing allowances, etc. 

Officials play down huge oil shale find I 


Jerusalem Poet Reporter 

Energy Ministry officials and 
geologists yesterday attempted to 
tone down the optimism surroun- 
ding the min n inin p wifiit of the dls- 

eovery of a massive oil shale 
deposit in the southern Negev. 

The deposit, located 80 km. north 
of Eilat at Nahal Tmffim, and es- 
timated to hold aa much aa. 1.5 
billion . tons of shale oil, could 
"cover Israel's energy needs for 
several decades," according to the 
most optimistic statements 
reported yesterday. Prior to revela- 
tion of the Nahal’s Tznlfim find 
Israel's proven shale oil- reserves , 
were about 3 billion tons. 

But the ministry, pointing to the 
cost of extracting oil from 'the. shale 
rock deposits and the lnfaney of the 
extraction industry, ..warned that 
"at the moment it iz of no commer- 
cial: value whatsoever." 

Hebrew University energy expert 
Dr. Ze'ev Alsenshtat yesterday told 
The Jerusalem Poet that he la 
regarding the find with caution. He 
pointed out that different processes 
are needed far different types of oil 
■hale formations — the two techni-. 
quea already developed are termed 
llquification and gaaaificatioa.. . 

‘Israel's deposits are a 'mixed 
bag," he noted, and both processes 
might be seeded here. 


He also pointed out that Israel's 
shale oil has a high sulphur content, 
which he termed an "impediment" 
to oil extraction. 

Aizensbtat said that the cost of 
shale oil extraction is now about 
$40-80 per barrel, only $10-20 more 
than oil from wells. 

The university expert 
' recommended that Israel begin a ' 
project to extract oil from shale Im- 
mediately, citing "ebo 1 political fac- 
tors," and noted it would take some 
five years before commercial quan- 
tities could be produced once a deci- 
sion is taken to do bo. 

An Energy Ministry spokesman 
told The Post last night that current 
plans are to start “the process of 


production in four or flvp years’ 
time." Under such a timetable, the 
earliest Israel could produce oil 
from shale in commercial quan- 
tities would be about 10 years. 

Ministry sources yesterday said 
the roughly three billion tons of 
proven shale oil reserves included 
one half billion each at the Rotem 
Plain and at a site near Oron, one ■ 
billion tons in the Hartuv-Tzora 
region, and 180 milli on tons near 
Nebi Musa, In the Judean Desert. 

The Nahal Tznlfim find is not yet 
listed In the proven reserves 
category, nor la a .780 million ton 
deposit indicated by drillings In the 
Zln depression in the Negev. j 


Minister, MKs boycott Bastille fete 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
Transport - Minister Halm Lan- 
dau, Likud Knesset faction chalr- 
man Avrahazn Sharir and 
Democratic Movement MK Aldva 
Nof have all announced that they 
will not attend the French am- 
bassador's Bastille Day reception 
today, in protest against the 
Frenoh-Iraqi deal . on nuclear 
development. 

Landau said the French deal 
gave him the feeling “we are living 
in the days of Petain's Vichy 


because France's policy toward 
Israel Is hostile in every way." 

Sharir told 77w Jerusalem Poet 
France is "prostituting herself.... 
Bastille Day events are 
meaningless because nothing is left 
of French Ideals." 

Nof said It was Impossible to 
carry on "business as usual" If 
France persisted in supplying "the 
murderous Iraqi regime with 
uranium far the manufacture of an 
atomic bomb to be used against' the 
Israeli people." 


Haifa’s debts 
may end dty 
services 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — Mayor A rye Gurel 
yesterday warned that "all 
municipal services here may come 
to ft halt if the government fella to 
deliver an Immediate ISlm. grant 
to Haifa." 

In a cable sent to Finance 
Minister Ylgael Hurvitz and 
Interior Minister Yosef Burg, Gurel 
claimed that if the grant does not 
arrive. City Hall will be unable to 
pay salaries, bills or interest on 
loans. 

“Over six months ago the govern- 
ment set up a special committee to 
study the problems of Israel’s 
largest cities," Gurel wrote. “To 
date we in Haifa have not seen a 
word of its final conclusions and 
report. Tel Aviv, on the other band, 
has received not only its copy of the 
report, but also a badly needed 
government grant" 

Gurel demanded to know the 
recommendations made by the 
committee and what steps have 
been taken to Implement them. 


Peres denies he 
slighted Reagan 

By SABAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Labour Party chair- 
man Shimon Peres yesterday hotly 
denied reports emanating from 
Washington that he had spoken dis- 
paragingly about Republican 
presidential candidate Ronald 
Reagan's qualifications ft the 
sphere of foreign policy. 

Several Israeli papers yesterday 
reported that Reagan and his ad- 
visers resent statements made by 
an unnamed Israeli politician, 
whom they identified as Peres. 

The Reagan camp charges that 
the comments were made during 
briefings which Perea had given to 
American reporters. A number of 
U.S. papers quoted the "Israeli 
political leader" aa comparing Us 
own knowledge of Hollywood film- 
making to Reagan's familiarity 
with the Middle East situation. 

Perea said yesterday that if such 
statements had been made, he was 
not the one to have uttered them. 

A spokesman said that Peres met 
with Reagan and his advisers dur- 
ing hla last visit to the U.S. and that 
he “appreciated Reagan's ap- 
proach to the problems of the Mid- 
dle East." But Perea "has never 
and will never take a stand in the 
U.8. presidential race and has no 
intention of Interfering in the elec- 
toral campaign there in any way," 
the spokesman said. 
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PoU says Reagan leads 
Carter by 10 per cent 





^ J. ' . -iv 


LOS ANGELES. — On the eve of 
the Republican national conven- 
tion. a now nationwide poll gives 
Ronald Rongan a 10 per cent edge 
over President Jimmy Carter, 
whether or not John Anderson is in 
the race. 

The poll of 1,468 registered voters 
conducted by “The Los Angeles 
Times' 1 indicates Reagan has a 49- 
39 per cent lead over Carter in a 
two-man race, with 12 per cent un- 
decided. 

Reagan leads Carter 40-30 per 
cent in a three-man race, with 25 
■ per cent supporting Anderson and 
just S per cent undecided. 

The survey shows Reagan 
beating his opponents by a large 
margin in the West and Midwest, by 
a small margin in the South, and 
losing by a small margin in the 
East. In a three-man race. Ander- 
son runs better than Carter in the 
West and better than Reagan in the 
East. 

Former U.S. president Gerald 
Ford, honorary leader of the 
Republican Party, came Into con- 
flict yesterday with the declared 
aims of the party's prospective 
presidential candidate, Ronald 
Reagan. 

On Wednesday, at the urging, of 


prn-Rc«gan conservatives, the 
Republican Party amended Its 
campaign policy platform to 
withdraw traditional Republican 
support for n constitutional amend- 
ment guaranteeing equal rights for 
women. 

Yesterday, just as the 
Republicans were trying to mount a 
show of unity for today's presiden- 
tial nomination convention, Ford . 
said he was much opposed to the 
party withdrawing support for the 
amendment. 





UN parley on women 1 1 IN BRIEF 


to discuss Palestinians Anderson in Bonn 


Meanwhile, Detroit, nicknamed 
“Murder City U.S.A.” in the mld- 
1 970's, has been trying to put on a 
reassuring face for many 
Republican convention delegates 
nervous about coming here. 

Detroit, got stuck with the 
homicide title in 1974 when it had 
801 murders, the highest per capita 
figure for any major U.S. city. 

A newspaper survey conducted 
among Republicans as they were 
preparing to come for this week's 
convention showed that more than 
a quarter were nervous for their 
personal safety and four out of five 
wished the convention was being f 
held somewhere else. (UPI. I 
Reuter). I 



Republican presidential candidate Ronald Reagan puts some 
finishing touches to his acceptance speech between meetings with 
his staff at his home in Pacific Palisades, California. He leaves to- 
day for Detroit to attend the Republican convention, tupi telephoto) 


Free Khmer forces fight 


Freed hostage ‘looks in good shape’ over control of Camp 007 


WIESBADEN, West Germany. — 
American diplomat Richard Queen, 
smiling but in a wheelchair, yester- 
day "looked in real good shape" 
and went on a brief shopping spree 
for some new clothes. 

Queen, 28, was released on the 
orders of Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini on Friday because Ira- 
nian doctors were unable to treat an 
unspecified neurological problem 
that affected his coordination. 

He first was flown to Zurich 
before arriving in West Germany 


on Saturday, where he Is staying at 
the U.S. Air Force Hospital. 


COPENHAGEN. — More than 5,000 
women from around- the world 
gathered here for the start of a UN. 
conference to review how' 
successful they have been in win- 
ning equality. High on the agenda 
are controversial political Issues, 
including the “rights of Palestinian 
women.” 

The conference -delegates — in- 
cluding FLO hijacker Leila Kfa&led. 
•Egypt's Jehan Sadat, Philippines' 
first lady Imelda Marcos and Soviet ■ 
cosmonaut Valentina Tereakova 
will spend the next two weeks dis- 
cussing the progress they’ve made 
since International Women’s Year 
was declared five years ago In Mex- 
■ ieo City. . 

Lucille Mair, Jamaican 
secretary-general for the second 
UN Special Conference on Women, 
feels progress In women's rights 
has been "mixed bordering on dis- 
astrous’’ and argued recently that 
women still come oil worse than 
men In employment, education and 
health. 

The UN Decade for Womexf, 
launched in Mexico, had three main 
objectives: equality, development 
and peace. 

On the Zl-point agenda far the . 
Copenhagen conference are con- 
troversial political topics. 

The proposed agenda, which in- 
cludes discussions on racism, sex- 
ism and health, set aside July 24-25 


for debate on a proposed resolution 
on. the rights and conditions of 
Palestinian women “in . an area 
which has "been occupied since 
1948.;; 

- The resolution avoids an mention 
of Israel. 


BONN (UPI). — Presidential can. 
dldate Jofcn Andenson arrived & 
"West Germany from Cairo y ester* 
day to continue A tour of Jon** 
capitals and meetings with wSSfe 
leaders; ' ; 'W- 


The Danish delegation has 
already made it known It will walk 
out of the conference if the Palesfi- 
nlanrresotution Is passed in its pre- 
sent form. - 

Another political debate was 
scheduled on the impact of 
apartheid policies on women, in 
South Africa. ! 


Iranian officers flee' 


to asylum in ’copter 


Chairing the conference will be , 
Danish Culture Minister Lise 
Oestergaard. It will be opened by 
UN Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim, who said earlier thin 
year that the world economic crisis 
had worsened the condition at 
women la many countries. - 


ANKARA. — Two Iranian mS®J| 
officers flew a military hcBcnpflg 
to Turkey and asked passage 
U-S- so they could seek po&fiK 
asylum. Turkish officials ~|K 
yesterday. -"W 

They said -the two Beaten}^ 
landed their two-Seat helicopter Is* 
Turkish border town on Saturday 
They were taken' to the miUtaxr 
garrison. 


pro 


Khaled Is one of the 20-member 
delegation from the Palestine 
Liberation Orga ni sation. 

Khaled was held briefly by : 
British police in 1970 after an abor- 
tive attempt to hijack an El A1 air- 
liner over England; Five years 
later, she headed a FLO group that 
tried to kill Edward Si eff In London. 
She told a television Interviewer: 
“We have a fist of Jews who help 
Israel, and we are going to get 
them.” (UPI, Reuter) 


Arson suspected in 
CaBL church fire 


>-roit IV 


GARDENA, California (UFI). w 
. Arson was suspected In a Saturday, 
fire that levelled a Buddhist 
church, with damage sod low of' 
valuable art objects -estimated at 
5750,000. The fire burned for seven! 
hours before firefighters were call- 
ed at dawn to the Gardena Buddhht 
Church. ‘ ‘ . j 

Fire department officials add: 
that there was no known motive for 


W'ater 


Tit 


Under a mantle of tight security, 
Queen and his parents left the 
hospital yesterday morning to shop 
for clothes in Wiesbaden, where a 
store manager said he looked in 
good shape. 


State Department and military 
spokesmen refused to give any 
details of Queen's condition, but 
said doctors carried out routine 
medical checks. 


Five slain in Basque ambush 


ORIO, Spain (UPI). — Two- young 
terrorists and three anti-terrorist 
police died yesterday when Basque 
separatists ambushed a patrol of the 
paramilitary Civil Guard in the 
Basque province of Guipuzcoa. 

The ambush ended an 11-day lull 
in Spain's northern Basque country 
and raised to 68 the number of dead 
In Spanish political violence this 
year. 


Details of the killing were 
sketchy, as there were no surviving 
witnesses to the ambush. 


But Civil Guard headquarters In 
the provincial capital of San Sebas- 
tian said the civil guards had ap- 
parently tried to return the 
guerrillas’ fire since their bodies 
were found on the road outside their 
two patrol cars. 


Contract out on the hanging ayatollah 


TEHERAN (Reuter). — A drug 
smuggler on the run has offered a 
two-milllon-rlal 1828,500) reward 
for the assassination of roving 
Islamic Judge Sadeq Kti alkha.il , -the 
newspaper “Islamic Republic" 
reported yesterday, quoting a 
source In the -judge’s anti-narcotics 
task force. 

Since he was appointed. head. of. 


the anti-narcotics task force two 
months ago, Khalkhali has ordered 
the execution of nearly 200 people. 

A reward of 500,000 rials (87.000) 
for the assassination of any of his 
aides was also said to have been 
offered by the smuggler at the re- . 
cent funeral of one of his friends 
who was condemned to, death by the 
judge.- - 7 . 


NONG SAMET, Thailand. — A 
guerrilla force believed to have 
links with ousted Kampuchean 
premier Pol Pot has taken control 
of a refugee camp near this border 
village after three days of fighting 
with a rival anti-Communlat fac- 
tion. 

A spokesman for the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC)'said that 114 people, 
mostly displaced Kampucheans, 
had been Injured in fighting 
between the Free Khmer rivals. 

Reporters on the scene said that a 
550-man Free Khmer force com- 
manded by Mlt Don had taken con- 
trol of Nong Samet, also known as 
"Camp 007.” 

About 80,000 inhabitants fled 
after the fighting began on Thurs- 
day. Thai officials said they would 
be moved back to the camp soon. 

Although Mlt Don Is believed to 
have cooperated with Khmer 
Rouge leader Pol Pot, whose forces 
are battling the Vietnamese just 
across the border In Kampuchea, 
Thai military officials said that Pol 
Pot forces did not take part In the 
weekend fighting around Nong 
Samet. 

Mlt Don’s group also has a 
reputation for masterminding 
cross-border smuggling and black 
market operations — the cause of 
continual complaints from the Viet- 
namese occupation forces in Kam- 
puchea. 

Hie influence of the racketeers 
was one reason why International 
aid organizations shut off food and 


seed supplies to border points three 
weeks ago. Officials of the Inter- 
national relief agencies meet in 
Bangkok today for urgent dis- 
cussions that could shape the 
course of aid to thousands of star- 
ving Kampucheans. 

At issue is whether food and relief 
is getting to those who need It most 
— famished civilians and farmers 
desperately short of rice seed — 
and how much is being diverted to 
combatants in the hit-and-run 
guerrilla war that has racked Kam- 
puchea for more than 18 months. 

One result might he suspension of 
relief supplies to some areas, 
though this possibility has angered 
the Thai government. 

The agencies meeting here are 
the ICRC, the UN children's fund 
(UNICEF) and the World Food 
Programme, which have borne a 
large part of managing the relief 
programme for Kampuchea. 

Yesterday, six U.S. armed per- 
sonnel carriers were delivered to 
the Thai government as part of an 
accelerated delivery of arms to the 
Thai army, a spokesman for the 
U.S. Embassy said in Bangkok. 

The spokesman said two ships 
carrying 16 other carriers purchas- 
ed from the U.S. by the Thai 
government will arrive here later 
this month and in August. The 
spokesman said 35 improved M-48 
tanks will also be delivered to the 
Thai government if there is no ob- 
jection from the U.S. Congress. 
(AP. Reuter) - 


Israel’s delegation to Copenhagen 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 


Israel's delegation to the UN 
women's conference is led by Hava 
Harelli. ambassador to Norway. 
There reportedly was an earlier 
idea that AUza Begin head the 
delegation — just as Leah Rabin 
headed Israel’s team to the Mexico 
conference in 1975. But the final 
decision was to appoint a woman 
who had made a successful career 
in her own right, and not merely as 
somebody’s wife. 1 

Some of the dozen-odd delegation- 
members were selected on a party- 
key basis. Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, who was involved 
in the selection, wanted to ensure a 
balance between the various 
politically-affiliated women's 
groups. 

Thus, Likud (Liberals) MK Sarah 
Doron and Alignment (Labour) MK 
Tamar Eshel are members of the 
team, as are Ufaha James on-Segal, 
75, head of Herat Women's day care 
centres, and Sarah Meltzer of the 
religious women's association. 
Other delegates include Ruth 
Tekoah, a WIzo activist. Dr. Nltza 
Shapira-Libal,' coordinator of 
women> attain In the office of 
Deputy Premier Yadin, Tael Atr- 
mon, chairman of the Israel Coun- 
cil of Women's Organizations, and 
Simba Horesh of the World 


Organization of Jews from Arab 
Countries. . 

Travelling with the group is 
Ovadia Sofer of the Foreign 
Ministry, who will act as political 
adviser. 

Among the Israeli women ac- 
tivists attending the alternative 
conference (of non-governmental I 
organizations) will be MK Shulamit 

- Aloni of the Citizens Rights Move- 
: ment. There was pressure mounted 

by several U.S. women activists — 

- among them Jewish and pro-Israel 
groups — for Aloni to be sent In the 
official Israeli delegation to the UN 
conference. But the government 
demurred. 

In the end. Alonl's ticket was paid 
for by the U.S. women's group, and 
her expenses by a special Knesset 
budget, arranged by Speaker 
Yitzhak Berman. Berman acted 
after approaches by two other MKs, 
both of them members of the coali- 
tion, who argued that Aloni was one 
of Israel's most articulate women, 
and her voice should be heard at 
Copenhagen. 

.Aloni herself told The Post before 
leaving that she would focus at the 
conference on the status of Arab 
women in Moslem countries, con- 
tending that whatever criteria are 
applied to Palestinian women 
should be applied to other Arab 
women too. 


Two killed by bull 
in Pamplona festival 




PAMPLONA (Reuter). — Twopeo- ' 
pie were gored to death yesterday 
by a charging hull during the buD '' 
run at Pamplona’s San Fenton c 
festival, officials zafd. ’ 

Vicente Rlsco Sierra, and Jose As- . 
tonlo Sanchez Navascues were tfe- ■ 
first fatal victims this year 
festival — a wild combination *( - 
drunken revelry, folklore and' 
bullfighting, when buDs are rdsts- 
ed in the streets. 


Blackjack by video 
in UJS. casinos 


ATLANTIC C3TY (UPI)- — Casino*. • 
will go video this week, afiowiag . - 
blackjack players for the first tig* .. , 
to gamble on a television tubs Jjk' 
stead of a green felt table. - * ~ . ■ 
The three operating casinos iq' 

Atlantic City, granted , approval fey'' 

the Casino Control Commission ar 
June 12, will start to Install 30 videct 
machines In their slot machine ptta,-' 
With a $1 coin, a player is pitted . 
against a simulated blackjack hsrif. - 
appearing on a television-like”. 
screen. Unlike regular slot,', 
machines, which do not demanfV 
skin, video machines allow spteyw-' 
to choose whether to take more- - 
cards, doable down or stand. .. - * 


Zimbabwe leaders 


attack Nkomo 


Botswana leader die&r 


.it,. a 


The rich lechne wlio ' 
imaged ji rnbMto 


WE WILL REFUND 

UPTO 


25 % (or more) 


OF THE COST OF 
YOUR AIR FARE TO ISRAEL 


SALISBURY (AP). — Two radical 
politicians in Zimbabwe Prime 
Minister Robert Mugabe’s govern- 
ment* have renewed attacks on 
Home Affairs Minister Joshua 
Nkomo and also called for top white 
Anglican churchmen to leave the 
country. 

“I am one who is going to be easi- 
ly persuaded that Nkomo. deserves 
to be crashed," Manpower Minister 
Edgar Tekere declared this 
weekend. 

Senator Moven Ndhlovu, ad- 
dressing a political rally in 
Nkomo's home province of 
Matabeleland, suggested that if the 
minority leader’s Patriotic Front 
"continued to disturb the peace,” 
Zimbabwe should become a one- 
party state. 

The attacks on Nkomo follow 
charges made by Finance Minister 
Enos Nkala that Nkomo was in- 
volved in unspecified anti- 
government activities. 


GABORONE, Botswana (UPI). — 
Botswana President Sir Seretse 
Khama died yesterday after a 
prolonged Illness. 

Government spokesmen said 
Khama had suffered from an “in- 
curable disease" but revealed no 
further details. 

His vice-president, Dr. Quett 
Masire, has become acting presi- 
dent until next week, when parlia- 
ment meets. Masire will probably 
be elected president by parliament. 

To his followers, Sir Seretse was 
known as Tau Toona, the big lion. 
To other African leaders he was 
known as a moderate, a man who 


tribute on a continent where 
political stability is rare. During his 
presidency Botswana prospered 
thanks to close economic ties with 
South Africa even while kroplngthe 
friendship of black liberation 
movements around It. 


for many years was able to walk av 

tiirhtrnnA In relations with, white- « 


Botswana under Khama was "a 
"safe house" for political refugees, 
providing housing, food and 
medical aid for thousands of them 
from wabr-tom states like Rhodesia 
— now Zimbabwe — and Angola. 

It is one of the rare African coun- 
tries where whites and blacks mix 
freely and racial distrust is & rari- 
ty. 


tightrope in relations with white- 
ruled South Africa and the more 
radical black nationalist regimes in 
Angola, Mozambique and Zim- 
babwe. 

Khama became president when 
Independence came and stayed 
president until he died — In itself a 


Khama Mrimaif married a white 
woman — Ruth Williams, a former 
secretary at Lloyd's of London. Hi 
daughter is' married to a white 
Dutchman. “We in Botswana stand, 
virtually alone in southern Africa In 
our belief that a nan-racial society 
can work,’’ Khama said in 1972. 


■ i CONDON ( AP) ^ wmiam«hCTiia-rr "* : 
a shabby rcch ia e- who used 
the garbage cans in MaraftsrfrJr.. ; 
Battersea, South London. . .... 
000 (E32^m.) In his wifi pHtibheC' . 
on Saturday. He was TSWften hr 
died last April. !?, . • 'J* , l , 

Eileen Brancaccio. one of Lewis’^ 
neighbours, was stunned hy*ths*-'i '■'* 
will, in which Lewis left his fortune? v:~- - 
to his brother George, with whom?: r« 
he Uved. • 

“Hfe was more Uke a tramp you 
could find under Waterloo Bridge 
and he would poke into people's 
rubbish with his stick,” she said. 

“He used to be * farm 
there are rumouze that he 
least one sheep farm in. Wales. But 
he had asocial worker looking after K 
him.” : Z 


iajor 


BOMB. — A World War XI Gennwil vl I * 
bomb was discovered intact y ester m 

day by construction w or k ers doing 
repair work on the remains of «. 
bridge in Tours, the provincial; ~~ - , 
Loire Valley capital. ^ s 


OR MAKE A DONATION IN YOUR NAME 
TO THE CHARITY OF YOUR CHOICE . 

Let us show you how you can save from 25% to 60% 
on ALL your vacation costs starting today ! For complete details, 
bring this ad along, with your flight coupon and passport to: 


Ailing CoL Sanders 
leaves hospital 


Soviets sweep hippies away from Olympics CormFrom 


222 K1KAR ATARIM 
(on Hayarkon Street) 
TEL AVIV 
Tel. 285082 


Open daily, 9 a.m. — 9 p.m. 


Friday 9 a.m. — 2 p.m. 
Sat. eve 6 p.m. — 9 p.m. 


To be eligible for this offer, you must be a tourist over 21 years of age. This offer 
is limited to one flight coupon per family, and is valid until August 31, 1980. 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky (UPI)- — 
Colonel Harland Sanders, recover- 
ing from pneumonia and still 
stricken with leukemia, left Jewish 
Hospital on Saturday and said he 
was looking forward to getting back 
to work promoting Kentucky Fried 
Chicken. 

But unlike last month, when he 
left the hospital after treatment for 
an earlier case of pneumonia, the 
89-year-old Sanders left the hospital' 
in pajamas and a robe, not bother- 
ing to put ‘on his familiar white suit 
and black string tie. 


MOSCOW (UPI). — Soviet 
authorities have rounded ■ up 
Moscow's small community of long- 
haired hippies .with the aim of 
"cleaning the streets” before the 
Olympics open on Saturday, dissi- 
dent sources said yesterday. 


At least five young men ■ have 
been edited off to mental hospitals 
in recent weeks, the sources 
reported. Many others have been 
warned that they maybe subject to 
similar summary penalties. 


GEOLOGISTS FREED. — The Li- 
byan government released six West 
German geologists on Saturday 
after holding them captive for four 
months. 


“Everybody knows the KGB Is 
cleaning the streets for all the 
foreign tourists,” one youth said. 

One of the five who was sent to a 
mental hospital managed to escape 
with the help of friends after he had 
been held for 12 days last month, 
and he told them he had received 


heavy doses of tranquillizers by for- 
cible injection. 

The escaper, a well-educated 
young rock musician, was recap- 
tured 24' hours later. For his second 
hospital stay he was- taken to 
Byelye Stolby, a mental institution 
30 km. outside Moscow that is 
notorious for Its harsh treatment of 
pqtiehts.' 

Many other young people who 
consider themselves rnon> 
conformists or hippies have decid- 
ed to leave town during the Olym- 
pics. Others said they would stay 


trvitlea to disrupt the Olympics. a. 

The newspaper “Sovietakay* o||lf nrir 

Rossla" said yesterday ; that 

number of U.S. pub lishing . honaai - „ f . ... ^ 

are fulfilling orders for subser*Iv«. _ 

anti-Soviet literature which is tob?^ , 

smuggled to Moscow,” the;- , . , . . 

newspaper said. “Special \flrnM _ v _ ■ 

have been set up to maimfactox<^:> v ' - 

double-bottom suitcases, t- 

derwear with secret pockets , 
of sweets and cans of coffee stnffwjv. .. 
with leaflets and pamphlet#; - . _ ..._ K 

(written) on tissue paper.” ‘ . 

The newspaper said Soviet 


r* vn ' LUCY WUVUU duty .. ____ - - - Ahar ■- 

close to home during the next three • weT * ' • 


weeks. 


. Meanwhile, a Soviet newspaper 
said the CIA and a number of other 
anti-Soviet organizations In the 
West are planning subversive ao- 


would deflect any attempt to brozd- » 
cast a political - message ; at tb> 
games by the f?FA and “anti-Scrvl#* ' •*_ . 
organizations from .the U.*v 
Canada and other western coast- 
tries.” . • . 
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TELEVISION 


KUUUATIONAL: 9.00 Telepele 9 JO 
The Bo bin ml Family 9.35 Handicrafts 
9.50 Lost Islands 10.15 Slnbad the 
Sailor — animated Aim 10.00 TMs la 
It — live youth magazine 10.05 Ot 
Vc’Od — TV game 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Little Houae oo the Prairie — 
Election.! fin colour! 

13.20 Cartoon 

ARABIC-iANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 Nows roundup 
IN. 32 Sports 

19.27' Programme announcements 

10.30 Ncwii 

HKRRKW PROGRAMMES resume 
At 20.00 with a news roundup 
20.03 Mnriuihn: FJHc Wiese I talks 
about the Holocaust Rnd the future of 
the Jewish people 

20.30 Eight Thirty - arts, and enter- 
tnlnm^nt mnff/izlnc 

21.00 Muhnt newsreel 

21.30 The Second Hour: new monthly 
talk show. ,Thc first programme 
fejiliireji Four Women, a documen- 
tary about four women who un- 
drrwent Jiiirgery for cancer of the 
hrr-:tst 

33.00 Hurt In Hart: Colour Jennifer 
Dead 

23.V) Almost 541 d night 
JORDAN TV i unofficial!; 

17 <n Hart dun*. 18.30 French Hour 
'IH..W :JTV 3i Big Blue Marble 18.00 


News In French 19.10 ( JTV 31 Peyton 
Place 19.30 News in Hebrew 20.00 
News In Arabic 20.30 Billy Liar. 21.10 
Tke. 22.00 News In English. 32.19 Ike 
(continued). 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 


6.11 Musical Clock * 

. 7.07 (stereo): Bach: Concerto for 
Flute, Oboe, Violin and Strings; ' 
Schubert: 2 Songs for Male Choir; 
Bowland; 2 Pieces for Guitar; 
Mozart; Lcs Petits Riens, ballet 
music 

8.05 (stcrcoi: Boyce: Symphony No- 

8; Beethoven: Serenade for Flute, 
Violin and Viola, op. 25; Bizet:. 
Carmen, Suite No. 2: Schumann: 
FnntAslestueckc, op- 12; 
Mcodrlnsohn: Die Crete. 

Walpiirgisnacht, op. 60 

10.05 fntcreo): Mahler: Symphony 
No. 4 in G Major i filly Ameling, 
Conccrtgebouw. Haitink) 

11. 00 Education for All 
11.00 Sephardi Songs 

12.05 (stcrcoi : Composer of the Week 
- Handel: Agrippina Overture; 
Concerto Grosso; Sonata op. 1, No. 4; 
Rnynl Fireworks Music 

I3.nn (stereo) : opera and ballet 
selection by French composers of the 
Baroque period — Bolsmortlftr: 
Medea. Fanfare and Dance; LuIU: 
FSacrrpts from Armlda; BolsmorUer: 
fixer rpt from D&phnls et Chloe; 


Rameau: Les lodes Galantes, Suite 
14.10 Children's programmes 

15.30 World of Science (repeat) 

1b!bS Notes. on a new book 
16.06 (stereo); Roots 

10.30 (stereo): Youth Concert — the 
Israel Chamber Orchestra. Arleh 
Vardl. piano — works by Lulll, 
Corelli. Bach, and B&rtak 

17.60 Programmes for Olira 
20.05 Everyman's University 
20.36 Reflection^ on the portion of the 
week with Prof. Yeshayahn 
Lcibowltz - 

21.00 (stereo); The Israel Baroque 
Players —‘works by Purcell. Bach, 
Handel, Telemann and Vivaldi 

22.15 Between the Notes — Music in 
the Baroque Period — lecture by Dr. 
Yehudi t Cohen; The Collegium 
Musicum of Tel Aviv University — 
plays works by Rossi. Gaatoldl, Ghiz- 
aolo, De Vlaee and Telemann 

23.15 (stereo) i Jazz Improvisations 
for late hours 

00.10 (stereo): Choral Music 1 


20.10 Sabbath Songs 

22.03 With People — Braille children 

(repeat) , 

23.05 The Second Half — women's 
magazine 


Army 


Second Programme 


7.00 HiI* Morning _ news magazine 
a.io All Shades of the Network — mor- 

v nlng magazine 

12.03 Productive Pace — magazine 

for workers and employers 

13-00 Midday — news commentary 

14.10 Anything Goes — music, chat 

16.10 Health and medicine magazine 

17.10 Beautiful Land 
ih. 07 Of Men and Figures 

IS. « Bible Reading - Kings n. 10: 15- 
35 

10.00 Today - people and events in' 
the news 


6.30 University on the Air — Prof. 
Yehlel Becker lectures' on Virology 
7.07 "707*' Alex Ann Id presents selec- 
tions of music and Items from the 
morning newspapers 
8.05 IDF Morning newsreel 

8.05 Morning Sounds 

11. 05 Israeli Summer with fill 
Ylsracli 

12.45 Quarter to One — current af- 
fairs 

14.05 Two Hours — music, art, 
cinema and theatre reviews; inter- 
views, anecdotes and music 

18.05 MatlnAe with Orly Yanlv 

17.05 IDF Evening news r eel 

18.05 Erctz Yisrael magazine 

19.00 Record hi a Needle Stack 

21.00 Mabat newsreel 

21.35 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 Facing the Army — youngsters 
discuss Uicir feelings about military 
service (repeat) 

23.05 Let's Listen — new records and 
recordings with Natan Dunevltch 
00.03 Night birds — songs, chat 


REGULAR DAILY 
BROADCASTS 
Flmt Projfnunrnf 

io.a5-in.no ; it.is-njo Programmes 
for Schools. 

13.55 Music programme an- 
nouncements. 

34.10 Children's programmes 
15.0a A moment for Hebrew gram- 
mar. 

<71.05 Informal discussion 

Second Prognunme 

8.00 Omyrr and_ Mis him reading. 

8.55 Programme announcements 
7.53 Driving tips 

10.WI Here at Home 

12.05 1’rnductivc Pace - for workers 

and employer*. . 

HMD Today's sports. 

0l.rei A moment of poetry. 

Artny Radio 

3.03 Popular music (until 6.55) 1 
5J5K Prayer 
8.55 Gymnastics 


CINEMAS 


VOICE OF PEACE 
Continuous music 34 hours a day. 
News brundrasu: Weekdays hour- 
ly 7.oo n.m.-i8.oo pirn.; z2.oo-24.oo. 
Snlurdnyn 9 n.m.-lR.OO p.m.! 22.00- 
24.00. 


Broadcasts in English - 

7.00 (Fourth, Fifth) • ' 

14.00 (Fourth. Fifth) •* 

18.00 (Fourth) * 

30.00 (Fourth) ■ 

22 .00-lFKth)’ 

00.30 (Fifth) * 

■. Fourth programme: 737 kHz. 
Jerusalem area 874:.' Central Israel 
1023 

* Fifth programme: Short wave aiyt 
FMS&ZMHx. ' 


TEL AVIV 4J8, 7.15. AM 
Allen by: A King for- a Day; Ben- 
Yehuda: Circles; Chen: The Choir- 
boys 4.30. T, SJO; Cinema One: Which 
Wsy to tho Front? Cinema Two: Nor- 
ma Rae: Dekel: Kramer vs. Kramer 
7JB, 9 JO; Drive-In; The Sting 9.30; 
Taxzan In New York' 7.18; Esther: I 

am for the Hippopotamus; Gat: One 
Hundred and One Dalmatians 11.4.30. 

8- 30. 8.30; Gordon: The Great S«b- 
tini; Hod: The Wanderers 4.30, 7.15, 

9.30. adults only;' Chomps 11 a.m,; 
JUmor: The Cuckoo’s Rest 4, 6.45, 

9- 30: Maxim: Festival of Children's 
IHms 4.30; Big Wednesday 7J5. OO; 
Mojpmhlr CantStopthe Music t30, 7, 
9.30; Ophlr: Morning Star U. 4.30,, 
7.15. 8J0; (My: The Black Stallion 

4.30. 7. 8.30; Paris: An Americas 
Friend 10. 12, 2. 4. 7-13, SJO: Peer: 
Promise ln.the Dsrkii Bamat Avir: 
A Kan, a Woman, and a Bank 7.30, 

9 J0; Tuc. also 4 JO; Skshaff: Manhat- 
tan 5. 7 JO. 9.30; Stodfo: All That Jazz 


4 JO. 7. 9.30; Tchelet: The VtK Tri 
Aviv: The Empire Strikes Back 4. a 
8.13, 10.15; ZaJoa: Tess 6, 9; Tel Arir 
Mofwsum: Rough Treatment. TJ5,. 
9.30: bn tiw Way to Glory 1L *-»• 
Mon.. Tue. at SJO — Edvard Munch - 


: a r.fci, 


' BBC • 

1332 kitollrrls: ' 

Ovmtrns Service newsreels at 14,00; 


17.00 and 20.15, 


JERUSALEM. 4, 1, ■ 

Eden: Trinity sod Bambino 8.48, 9; 
‘Edison: Morning Star; HaMrah: The 
Border; Kfir: One FMw Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest 6.45, 9; MHobell: The 
Sting 6J0. 9; Oncfl:: What's Up Doc* 
Orion: The Empire Strikes Back 4, 
6.45. 9; Onuu A King for a Day; Ron; 
Can't: Stop the Music 4, 7, 9.13; 
tanadar: Klute * 7. 9.15: . Blnyenei 
Bs'ooma: The Wfs: CfwrinsT: The 
Graduate 7, 9,15: Israel Museum: 
True IJfc Adventures tl. SJO. ■ 


HAIFA 4, 8.45, 9 

Amphitheatre: I am .far - the .EBp* . 
popotatffos; Armon: The Chob-bcyt; 
Atxmon: Kramer vs. Kramer ;- Ch s n* 
The Good, the Bsd and the Uifi7 
8 JO; Go lor: They Call Him B« SKBaer 
10. 2. 7; True Story 12, 4, 9; 

The Chwmploni, nonstop;- M o ris »- 
The Rocky Horror Picture Show Aft 
9; Onto: A King for a Day: W« f 
West Side 81017: Orion: The? »sd»» 
of Sandra, nonstop, adults only; 0*^ 

One Hundred and One Dalmatians 1L 

4. 8.30. SJO; Peer: Manhattan; 
Scum; Shsvlt: What’s Up Doc! 4A6, 
9; The Muppets in HoHywqpd4 - 
BAMAT GAN ' ' 

Armaa: One Hundred and Co® 
Oalmatians 4. 6J0. A 30; Ufrt TheTti 
Drum 6.45. 9 JO; OsSlsrTOe 
boys 4. 7.13, 9,30; Ordes: YWYeBe*® 
Had... Yon Turkey 7.1^ 9.38; 

Hair 4. 7.13. SJO; Ranot Gas; BrtS*' 

lag Away 7.15, 9.» ' 

HERZLIYA ■ 

David: A King for a Day t. 
Festival of Children's Films U* 42 . 
Tfferet: Breaking Away T.ML 946 > 
HOLON . . _ 

Mljcdnl: Circles 7.15. 9JB : . : .j. 


‘ -v -A* 


' : • ’• 




l'-l ■ 

iR:*" 


~ ^ •Tnq ■ 


FETAHTDCVA - •:V' 

Station: A King far a DNf . VT^ 1 
9 JO; Mon. also 3;'Thur.' 4: fc*W 


'y** m 

'* - Vto*. 




NETANYA 


Esther: A King fora Day 4J0. 7.*-^ j 
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legislation, especially the establishment of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency and the Occupational Health and 
Safely Administration. 

Along with the diminished confidence in government, in 
which Mr, Nixon’s Watergate played a significant part, 

. -game a rate of inflation that discouraged individual hopes 
for the future. For many Americans, and many politicians 
who would lead them, this reality was combined with a de- 
sire for the remembered values of the past. That is another 
key to the Carter and Reagan successes so far in 1980. Not 
only do they argue, for example, for reduced government 
spending, but they also convey stability in their own lives. 

This is an important element in measuring the kind of 
conservatism that is winning in 1980. No matter how hard 
poll takers try to get people to focus on ideology In their an- 
swers, many of those who call themselves “conservative” 
plainly are referring to their life styles, not their views on 
welfare reform, aid to the cities and other issues. 

But the ‘‘conservative” issues somehow come together, 
especially In the Republican Party, and it no longer seems 
very surprising. After the party’s platform committee last 


wc-ra a** DETROIT — Ronald Reagan comes to the Republican 
**' .ijcuu ytattanal Convention this week for. what he hopes will be the 
m fatal v-ri: ?r.3 ua, ^flrst stage of a dramatic coronation, not only of his personal 
STk 4 -ssii^ambltionsbutdfthe conservative values he champions. 


week finished advocating every new weapons system the 
son had heard of, abandoning four decades of support 


fclfr As far as Mr. Reagan personally Is concerned, this 
tpnfPKznK. wcea bulJa ^ scene can either be one that will be followed by an inaugural 
. Wl *' Trr ’* address bn January 20, or it can be an event with no second 


bckjack by vide| act ' rlt,ce Barry Goldwater ’ s week in San Francisco at the 


convention. But that group of ideas collected under the 

I L*S. casinos heading “conservative” seems certain to last long after the 
m im«i bunting Is removed from the Joe Louis Arena. 

V; 4 ; For this year, to a degree unparalleled in this century, 

" ‘ ^/^ihoth major political parties seem to have deliberately 

eacnbiir X 7 "f .’ "" ‘‘ "^chosen their most -conservative serious candidates. And 
of « those decisions do not represent the fallible choices of party 

thm three . X.VTr. bosses, but the choices — perhaps ho less fallible but surely 
iMiie- City .5- . _V; 7 .Tnore representative — of more Americans than have ever 
i Cut rrs V*. Z\before participated in the nominating process]; 
mt d. «•»'?!.«' ’VLIsru Any number of extenuating circumstances -make Mr. 

MrMtte* ;**. : **?.r -.-'Reagan’s and President Carter’s successes this year some- 
th «. ft •• .r . j. -y^thing more complex than a victory for their ideas. Mr. Car- 


t.i^ter had the advantages of incumbency, which showed both 
i •-li.lin the ways he politicked and the ways he profitect from 
l r- ? r. ^events, most of all from the seizure of the hostages in Iran. 
- :: -- His liberal challenger, Senator EdwardM. Kennedy, was at 
.L .nnce the only plausible opponent and one with flaws — from 
L " -- -the Chappaquiddlck issue to his campaign's early overconfi- 
--dence — that surprised even Carter partisans In their 





tit rich rec luse C Mr. Reagan had a big field to contend against, blit one 


mmacrfH in that 4ldn Y tsettje itself out with George Bush until it was too 

™ u late. After the early mismlte m ducking the Iowa 


N ■ %" ■ '^-x^d*aftvMj^Reag^st^Sls^latert(devised __ 

ifeabcrv j- -a .£ jr BiKmbarin^brtsait, he toovras almost an incumbent in Re- 
» gartjijf;- . . .3 ' ^ ^publican ^ais ; the nomination had always been his to lose 
****** ‘ - unless he WEmdered. and he dldii’t blunder. 

1 ‘ r - T *■-* But frontrunners lose, too, If they are somehow out of 

iftiwday v : ‘step with what thelr times or thefr parties demand. Consider 

4 l*m Apr : Edmund S. Muskie ini972, or Robert A. Taft In 1982. It does 



** " fil • ■ 'i'* « 

1^ it is easy to ex- matter, goverhment breeds fnisfration'weth-feovernment. 
frerenoes 'among 1 the Republican': Goldwater’s ^attacks- on government eame-before-their 



hopefuls, there is no question that Mr. Reagan was per- 
ceived as the most conservative of the major candidates, 
and that the voters who" preferred him thought- that was 
what they were getting. • 

* So, taking both parties together, a majority of the 32 
million Americans who took part in the nominating process 
chose to go conservative. Why? 

' There is plainly a series of political reasons. Ever-in- 
creasing taxes breed frustration with government. For that 


time, perhaps, because the nation supported the purposes of 
the Johnson Adminst ration's war on poverty and its other 
steps in completing the unfinished New Deal. But soon after 
the Arizonan's defeat, the other war, in Vietnam, brought 
one sort of dispiriting distrust of government, and the lack of 
ready success of the Johnson programs brought another. 

It was not only the Great Society that became suspect. 
Much of the bureaucratic red tape that Republicans (and 
Mr. Carter, too) denounce is the product of Nlxon-Ford era 


Pentagon 

for the Equal Rights Amendment and calling for anti-abor- 
tion justices of the Supreme Court, Senator John G. Tower of 
Texas, the committee chairman, called it a “pretty moder- 
ate platform.” 

Much of the platform and of the Republican campaign 
to come will be focused not mi the social issues that have in- 
tense constituencies, but on the economy. The New Republi- 
can Economics will be used to justify the old politicians' tax- 
cut campaign promise as one main theme. The denunciation 
of Mr. Carter for using unemployment as a tool against 
inflation, a staple of past Democratic platforms attacking 
Republican Presidents, will be another theme. 

Such flexibility underscores a central truth about 
.American politics. At one time or another it may be all right 
I to be liberal or conservative, but it’s better to seem prag- 
; matic and it always hurts to seem extreme or even ideologi- 
cal. The recognition of this Is a Carter strength. It has also 
. been a Reagan strength, though many Republicans here say 
they fear that the combination of a conservative platform 
with a Vice Presidential choice and an acceptance speech 
that are also perceived as conservative, would make the 
party sound extreme. 

If that is one potential pitfall for conservatism, there 
may be another as well: a temptation to think that Ameri- 
can politics might change all at once. For one example, the 
Roosevelt coalition was not the product of one election, but 
of 1928, when the urban vote started going Democratic, of 
1932, with organized labor and farmers, and of 1936, with 
blacks and Jews. So the 1980 election may be part of a move- 
ment, even one that began with Mr. Carter and Gerald R. 
Ford in the 1976 Presidential campaign. Or it may be a 
spohr. ■ ■ 

- • One way to tell will be to watch in 1984. Will the party 
whose candidate loses this time conclude, in the amorphous 
way that American political parties act, that it lost because 
it mistook the national mood? If the Democrats win, will the 
Republicans decide to try a less conservative candidate and 
move back toward the middle? If the Republicans win, will 
the Democrats decide their mistake was in not holding their 
own turf, but in moving toward the Republicans? If, some- 
how, John Anderson wins, will they both decide they took a 
mistaken turn and lean left? 


Medical Discharge 
For One Hostage 


In Summary 
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Ever since Ronald Reagan wrapped 
up tin Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation, pundits have been saying that 
the only suspense in the party ^ conven- 
tion that opens tomorrow in Detroit 
would be Mr. Reagan’s choice of a run- 
ning mate. But that is only one ele- 
ment in the perennial Republican sus£ 

• pense story. Will the party stress ideo^ 
logical -purity over electability? Will 
its conservatives accommodate the 
moderates or forog them out? . . 

That the question, is alive was clear 
from last week’s .deliberations of the 
platform committee. Platforms are 
not written in cement, nor do they bind 
candidates — let alone Presidents — 
but Mr; • Reagan’s lieutenants were 
fully irt control throughout, managing 
.without difficulty to get planks that ac- ■ 
con! in virtually every respect with 
their candidate's conservative views. 

The - greatest departure from the. 
past is that almost every section of the 
platform promotes the new Republi- 
can proposals for large Federal tax 
cuts;, promises that cutting Govern- 
ment regulation would help the econ- 
omy are almost as frequent. 

. The energy plank invoked “the ; 
proven American values of individual, 
enterprise” as the solution to the na- 
. tibn's energy woe£ That was almos t ... 
- ■-*■£ ’ atrecho of Mr. Reagan’s stump speech 
■ » *-■" phrase about “turning the oil compa- • 

nies loose” to find andpump more oil. 

On another volatile issue, the plat- 
form writers also followed the candi- 
date, r-jftHing for a •’constitutional 
amendment -to ban abortion and doing 
■it so overwhelmingly that-there was no 
possibility at a floor fight this^ week. 

.The abortion plank was one half of a 
twin bill' that produced the only pl^t- 
form fireworks. : The other was the 
committee’s retreat from 40 years of - . 
backingan~Equa] Rights. Amendment.. ~ 
It voted support for equal rights for 
women^*but reSOsed : fo>.e*idoise ti« 
p AnfUng which is stalled 

three states short of the 38 netted for 

ratipdwto That provoked an impM-; 

sloned speech from- Mary D. Crisp, the 
party’s rx>w-ousted co<hairtnan and . 
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an E.R-A. proponent, who warned of 
the party’s suicidal tendencies. 

Said Mrs. Crisp: “Although our 
- party has presented the outward ap- 
- pea ranee ol vibrant health, I’m afraid 
we are suffering from serious internal- 
sickness.” that brought a sharp re- 
sponse from Mr. Reagan, suggesting 
that Mrs. Crisp “should look to herself 
and see how loyal she's been to the Re- ■ 
publican Party for quite some time.” 
Mrs. Crisp left the convention; sup- 
porters of amendment hope to press 
Mr. Reagan for a more favorable posi- 
tion when the former California Gov- 
ernor arrives in Detroit tomorrow. 

That was the extent of the rancor, 

• however. In foreign policy, the only 
' (mild) surprise came in the news that 
Henry A. Kissinger, Secretary of State 
to Presidents Nixon and Ford and ab- 
horred by the party’s right, has been ' 
meeting with Mr. Reagan’s foreign 
policy adviser. And, with an an eye to 
the polls that have Mr. Reagan run- 
ning close to or ahead of President 
Carter, party pragmatists, no matter 
how great their purity, reached out to 
catch some Democratic eyes, with 
planks on urban problems, blacks and 
blue-collar survival; The candidate 
himself proposed a four-point .eco- 
nomic recovery program that 
matched and went beyond President 
Carter’s new auto plan (see summary, 
page 2); anti would .also repeal ' the . 
1 Credit Control Act and Federal gas al- 
location rules. ."=••■ 

■ As for the' suspense, Mr. Reagan 
was reportedly pondering a- list of 10 
vice presidential candidates, all of 
whom appear to fulfill this only stated 
requirement, that the running mate’s 
views be ccmpatihle with his own. 

Representative John B: Anderson, a 
Republican who most assuredly is not 
on the Reagan list, pursued his Inde- 
pendent candidacy last week by em- 
barking on an 11-day trip -to five na- 
tions in Europe and the Middle East. 

In Israel, his first stop, Mr. Anderson 
took a strong pro-Israeli stance on the 
peabe negotiations; in Egypt,. he ex- 
plained his views to President; Anwar ■ 
el-Sadat. At home, aides filed nomi- 
nating petitions in his behalf in Mary- 

land and Georgia and won a court rul- 
ing in New Mexico that suggested that, 
early filing deadlines' in other states as 
well are unconstitutional. 


While seemingly .indifferent to the 
mental duress suffered by 53 Ameri- 
can hostages during more than eight 
months of captivity, Iranian militants 
have ills is ted they were assuring the 
hostages’ physical well-being. Last 
week, possibly wary of the conse- 
quences if harm befell even one of 
their charges, the militants released 
Richard I. Queen, saying the 28-year- 
old diplomat was psychologically 111. 

Mr. Queen flew to Zurich where doc- 
tors found him “in good spirits and 
sound -psychological condition.” His 
main symptom, he said, was. dizziness. 
His captors may have suspected viral 
brain- disease, he added. Later, he was 
flown to an American military hospi- 
tal in Wiesbaden, West Germany. 

He has “no harsh feelings toward 
Iran,” he told his mother. His father 
said their son had gone to Teheran as a 
vice consul last summer expecting it 
would be “exciting to see a revolu- 
tion.” But even before the. Nov. 4 em- 
bassy takeover he had found the Ira- 
nian brand disheartening. 

Also evidently disheartened were 17 
Iranian military officers, led by a divi- 
son commander, who were put on trial 
last, week on charges of plotting to take 
over military installations and bomb » 
the homes of President Abolhassan 
Bani-Sadr and Ayatollah RuhoIIah 
Khomeini, the Supreme Leader. The 
President said it was the sixth such 
counterrevolutionary plot. 

The wheels of revolutionary justice 
also turned for seven men charged as 
drug traffickers and executed in Tehe- 
ran by a firing squad. Police also fired 
on- street vendors protesting an edict 



cost of heating oil (it cannot be figured 
into the cost of gasoline without the 
Department of Energy's permission). 

Failure to repeal the tax would 
likely put the Democratic majority, 
which supported it, in disfavor with 
voters. If it Is repealed, it will leave a 
bole In the state's precariously bal- 
anced $2.7 billion budget. 

Judge Blumenfeld ruled unconstitu- 
tional the provision of the law that pre- 
vented the companies from charging 
Connecticut customers more than con- 
sumers in other East Coast states. He 
said the provision was a form of price 
control reserved ' to Washington. 

. Earlier this year, New York enacted a 
similar oil tax to raise $235 million for 
mass transit. State officials said they 
were confident the ruling would not 
shake New York’s tax, which differs 
from Connecticut’s in some ways. 


Released American hostage Richard I. Queen Is carried to an ambulance 

in Zurich, Switzerland. 


Harper’s Hears 
The Angels Calling 


banning their stalls. And an Islamic 
prayer leader suggested death as a de- 
served penalty for women objecting to 
veiling their heads and bodies. 


Carter Makes His 
Bows to the East 


Behind China’s 
sunny front, 
shadows of a 
party struggle 


Mindful of Washington’s Japan and 
-China cards in superpower dealings 
with the Soviet Union, President Car- 
ter flew halfway around the world last 
week to attend a memorial service in 
Tokyo and meet with Hua Guofeng, 
China *5 Prime Minister. 

Placing three white carnations on an 
altar bearing the ashes of Masayoshi 
Ohira, the Japanese Prime Minister 
who died on June 12, Mr. Carter paid 
America’s respects to its leading 
Asian ally. Afterward, ignoring orien- 
tal protocol, Mr. Carter surprised Mr. 
Ohira’s widow with a Georgia-style 
kiss of condolence. 

The journey was reassuring ■ for 
Japan and other Asians concerned 
over whether “we had forgotten that 
this part of the world existed,” Secre- 
tary of State Edmund S. Muskie said. 

After meeting with Mr. Hua, who 
has his ■ own troubles in Peking 
(maneuvers among China’s leaders, 
page S), Mr. Carter said that growing 
Chinese- American friendship would 


“minimize the threat of the Soviet 
military buildup.” He called for com- 
bined efforts to maintain peace and to 
oppose invasions “exemplified most 
vividly” by the Russian occupation of 
Afghanistan and “support of the Viet- 
namese invasion” of Cambodia. He 
also paid courtesy calls on Liberal 
Democratic Party leaders, notably 
Zenko Suzuki, a former Agriculture 
apd Fisheries Minister who is ex- 
pected to be Japan’s next Prime 
Minister. (Power and the press In 
Tokyo, page 5.) 


Oil Tax Backfires 
In Connecticut 


Connecticut has for many years 
managed to raise extra money while 
avoiding a state income tax, but its lat- 
est device, a tax on gross receipts of oil 
companies, was dealt a serious blow 
last week. A Federal judge ruled that 
the state could not prevent the compa- 
nies from passing on to customers the 
$60 million cost of the 2 percent levy. 

The ruling by Senior District Court 
Judge M. Joseph Blumenfeld is ex- 
pected to have a profound effect on the 
economy and politics of the state. If 
the- tax is not repealed In a special 
legislative session sought by the 
state’s Republican leadership, it could 
add 1.8 cents to 8 cents a gallon to the 


Harper's magazine, having stopped 
the presses for good last month, is 
starting them again. The distin- 
guished 130-year-old monthly of litera- 
ture and current affairs was pur- 
chased last week by two prominent 
foundations who will operate it as a 
nonprofit enterprise. 

Harper's saviors are the John D. 
and Catherine MacArthur Foundation 
of Chicago, based on the legacy of an 
insurance billionaire, and the Atlantic 
Richfield Foundation, founded by the 
oil company. No price was named, but 
in June the magazine’s owner, the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune Compa- 
ny, was asking $250,000. 

The foundations have committed S3 
million to future operations. One 
condition blocking past efforts to sell 
Harper’s had been the owner’s insist- 
ence that any buyer show the re- 
sources to keep the magazine, which 
reportedly has been losing money at 
the rate of $1.5 million a year, alive. 

As a nonprofit publication, Harper's 
will be eligible for reduced postage 
rates, which may help it out of its hole. 
If it ever becomes profitable, the in- 
come will have to go to charitable pur- 
poses. Meanwhile, the staff is still in 
place and Lewis H. Lapham, editor 
since 1976, is to stay on. 

When Harper’s demise was an- 
nounced on June 17, the August issue 
was to have been Its last. Fortunately, 
optimistic editors kept working, and 
Mr. Lapham says the September issue 
may be a week late on the newsstand 
but will not fall to appear. 
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In Summary 


The Ties That Bind 
Have the Kennedy 
Forces In Knots 


After the primaries, Edward M. 
Kennedy's last hope had been an out- 
break of panic at next month’s Demo- 
cratic nomi n ati n g convention in New 
Y ork. There, according to the dream 
scenario, delegates anxious to keep 
Ronald Reagan out of the White House 
would desert President Carter and 
rally round the also-ran. 

Despite Mr. Carter's low standing in 
the polls, there have been few signs of 
panic abuilding Last week, a conven- 
tion rules committee further length- 
ened the odds against Mr. Kennedy. 
The committee approved a rule — 
■ technically a recommendation to the 
convention — binding delegates on the 
first ballot to the candidate they had 
Initially pledged to back. The debate 
over the rule, which wasn’t on the 
books for the 1978 and the 1972 conven- 
tions, was bitter, even by free-swing- 
ing Democratic standards. 

A Kennedy backer said the proposal 
stemmed from “paranoia." A Carter 
supporter shot back: “When you have 
a dying campaign on your hands, you 
do tilings you wouldn’t ordinarily do — 
just to prolong the agony.” Dying 
campaign or no, the Senator said he’d 
try to overturn the panel’s recommen- 
dation at the convention. 

The committee did toss Mr. Kenne- 
dy’s supporters a bone. The Adminis- 
tration didn't Uke the 1978 mid-term 
mini convention (mainly because the 
Senator dominated the scene and teed 
off on domestic Administration poli- 
cies). But a proposal to bold another In 
1982 narrowly cleared, with the ass (st- 
ance of some Carter delegates. 

With a nod to voters who stand to be 
alienated by the Republican .conven- 
tion's platform and its pronounce- 
ments on women’s issues, the commit- 
tee voted to make permanent a re- 
quirement that half the delegate seats 
at nominating conventions should be 
filled by women. It also decreed that, 
with race, sex, age and national origin, 
“sexual preference” should not be 
grounds for excluding an individual 
from participating in the party. 



Cathlyn Platt Wilkerson 


and was arraigned cm charges of ille- 
gal possession of dynamite and crimi- 
nally negligent homicide. With a num- 
ber of restrictions Imposed on her 
movements. Miss Wilkerson was 
released on $10,000 bail: 

A fugitive no more. Miss Wilkerson 
would not say where she had been or 
why sbe surrendered, and would not 
discuss the explosion. Complaining 
that the political and social climate 
was no better than a decade ago, when 
the Vietnam War was raging and the 
Weathefmen demonstrated their 
resistance by planting bombs in corpo- 
rate and government offices, she said, 
“The conditions are the same and I 
have the same commitment to strug- 
gle against them ' 


Instead of Safety, 
A Desert Inferno 


Low-Octane Relief 
For Auto Makers 


Like the Republicans, President 
Carter went to Detroit last week, just 
long enough to display something be 
now has and they so far lack — the 
power to provide White House help, or 


Even in a world where horror stories 
of Cambodian refugees and Vietnam- 
ese and Haitian boat people are com- 
monplace, last week's report on a 
band of Salvadorans lost in the south- 
ern Arizona desert was singular. Two 
dozen men and women, led by four 
guides they had paid $4,800 to smuggle 
them into the United States, walked in 
115-degree heat into the 516-square- 
mile emptiness of the Organ Pipe Cac- 
tus National Monument. 

Before their first day had passed, 
they exhausted their water and were 
fighting over and drinking anything 
liquid, including their own urine. By 
the second day, 13 of the group, includ- 
ing a guide, had died of dehydration; 
24 others were rescued by local au- 
thorities and the United States Border 
Patrol. 

The survivors said they were part of 


at least a package-called help, for an a larger group fleeing the ci\H strife in 

ailing bellwether industry. a Salvador; some had been caught 

After two mdhtha’df'study ~ crossing the border at Yuma.-Ariz: 


disagreement .in the Administration 
over exactly what to do for the nation "s 
car makers, beleagured by fuel effi- 
cient foreign models and bedeviled by 
the recession, Mr. Carter announced 
only one palpable item of assistance: 
relief from regulations, notably some 
emissions standards and job environ- 
mental protections. It was not clear 
bow much this would reduce the multi- 
biilioq dollar retooling costs the indus- 
try faces, or how many autoworkers it 
would put back to work (40 percent are 
- now laid off). Neither special tax relief 
nor import relief, both of which the in- 
dustry wanted, were forthcoming. A 
Republican auto plan, announced yes- 
terday, would add the former, but also 
opposed protectionism. 

What was clear last week were the 
industry's difficulties. Ford slashed its 
quarterly dividends to 30 cents a share 
from $1 to conserve cash, and admit- 
ted that it was discussing building cars 
in the United States with its Japanese 
rivals. General Motors, declaring that 
consumer preference had made Gov- 
ernment fuel-economy standards ir- ' 
relevant, declared it was going to ex- 
ceed them by 1985; only a year ago, it 
led the industry In demanding a relax- 
ation of Washington's timetable. 

Chrysler, already underwritten by a 
Federal loan guarantee of $1.5 billion, 
announced it was raising passenger 
car prices by $160 on the average, or 
22 percent. The increase, like recent 
G.M. and American Motors rises, will 
eventually show up in the inflation in- 
dexes, one of which last week con- 
firmed that the nation’s underlying 
rate is between 9 and 10 percent 

But the June wholesale price rise of 
0.8 percent, as R. Robert Russell, di- 
rector of the White House's Council on 
Wage and Price Stability, pointed out, 
also “shows you inflation isn’t over.” 
Nor is the recession. In May, con- 
sumer borrowing dropped a record 
$3.43 billion. One reason Americans 
are not buying was the White House’s 
now-dismantled anti-inflation credit 
controls. Another is rising joblessness. 


That the Border Patrol discovered the 
Salvadorans while any remained alive 
was almost an accident. 

Immigration and Naturalization 
Service officials said last week that 
unusual demands — checking on 50,000 
Iranian students arid processing a 


flood of Cuban refugees — had over- 
stretched their resources. And, as 79 
more Cubans arrived in Florida by 
houseboat, state and local officials 
complained that Washington is provid- 
ing less money than they had been led 
to expect, to reimburse their costs for 
serving the Cubans and Haitians. 


Abscam Reporter’s 
Role on Trial 


Fugitive Finds 
Winds Unchanged 


Shortly before noon on March 6, 
1970, three explosions and a fire tore 
through a four-story town house' in 
New York’s Greenwich Village. Two 
young women, one of them Cathlyn 
Platt Wilkerson, whose father owned 
the house, staggered from the wreck- 
age and quickly disappeared. Authori- 
ties sifting through the rubble found 
parts of three bodies and evidence that 
the basement had been used as a bomb 
factory for the radical Weathermen. 

Last week. Miss -Wilkerson reap- 
peared, accompanied by two lawyers. 
She surrendered In the office of Dis- 
trict Attorney Robert M. Morgenthau 


Abscam defendants have begun hav- 
ing their days iq court, but an inter- 
ested bystander may draw one of the 
first jail terms to result from the in- 
‘ vestigation. Jan- Schaffer, a reporter 
for The Philadelphia Inquirer, was 
cited for contempt of court at a pre- 
trial bearing last week and ordered 
jailed for refusing to confirm whether 
she had held a phone 'conversation 
with the local Federal prosecutor. 

Federal District Court Judge John 
P. Ful Jam’s order — delayed until an 
appeals court review — came during a 
hearing for three Philadelphia City 
Coun oilmen and an attorney indicted, 
in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion's Abscam inquiry. The defendants 
were trying to show that the Govern- 
ment had tainted its case by leaking 
information to the press before grand 
jury proceedings began. Other Ab- 
scam defendants elsewhere have 
made similar claims; last week, four 
Congressmen, including Democratic 
Representatives John M. Murphey of 
New York and Frank Thompson Jr. of 
New Jersey, went to court to argue the 
charges against them should be dis- 
missed because the Goverment bad i 
lured them into criminal situations. 

Earlier . in the week, Peter Vaira, 
United States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, testified that 
he hadphoned Miss Schaffer on Feb. 2 
to alert her that the first press ac- 
counts of the Abscam inquiry were 
about to break. Mr. Vaira denied giv- 
ing her any details beyond verifying ' 
information she offered. The judge, 
who bad earlier refused to call report- 
ers to the stand, then permitted ques- 
tioning of Miss Schaffer because Mr. 
Vaira had, he said, waived any claim 
of confidentiality. A spokesman for 
The Inquirer said Miss Schaffer’s si- 
lence was justified because merely 
confirming that she had spoken to Mr. 
Vaira, could lead to other questions de- 
signed to elicit confidential informa- 
tion from her. 


Caroline Rand Herron, 
Michael Wright and Don Wydiff 



By ROBERT PEAR 


WASHINGTON — In the Middle Ages, authorities 
attempting to distinguish truth and lies sometimes 
resorted to trials by ordeal. A suspect would cany a 
red-hot iron or plunge bis hand into boiling water; if 
he remained unscathed, or healed within a reason- 
able time, be was assumed to have told the truth. 

The polygraph, or lie detector, has replaced such 
rituals In the armory of modern investigators. And, 
despite questions about its trustworthiness, itsuse is 
sharply increasing. The Justice Department is wir- 
ing some of its own employees to.polygraphs as it in- 
vestigates the unauthorized disclosure of 
details about the Abscam inquiry. 

Peter F. Vaira, the Um'ted States Attor- 
ney in Philadelphia, and Thomas P. Puc- 
- cio, chief of the Federal Organized Crime 
Strike Force in Brooklyn, testified in Fed- 
eral court last week that they had taken 
polygraph tests in the department's Inter- 
nal investigation. Quentin G. Ertel Jr., 
public Information officer for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation In New York, said 
he refused a polygraph test because he did 
not consider the procedure reliable. 

In another case, the Justice Department 
recommended last December that Presi- 
dent Carter dismiss Herman Slllas Jr., the 
United States Attorney in Sacramento, 
after he reportedly failed two polygraph 
tests in which be was asked about allega- 
tions that he had taken a $7,500 bribe. Mr. 

Sillas has denied the allegation and the 
White House is still reviewing the case. 

Attorney General Benjamin R. Civiletti 
said recently that an employee’s refusal to 
take a polygraph test might give rise to an 
“adverse inference” about -his conduct. 

The implications for. Mr. Ertel are not 
■clear. The F.B.I- in May adopted guide- 
lines stating that refusal to submit to lie 
detector testing, by itself, shall not be the- 
sole basis for disciplinary action and "all.' 
reasonable efforts” must be made to clear 
up allegations without use of a polygraph. 

Many civil libertarians say that the poly- 
graph is inherently intrusive, that the test- 
ing process, in which a person is wired to 
the machine, invades privacy and de- 
grades human dignity. But its use, by Gov- 
ernment agencies and private industry, is 
increasing because it bias proven useful In 
steering investigators toward certain sus- 
pects and away from others. 


The Federal Bureau of 
1,900 polygraph examinations In 1979, 
about 800 from 1978. The number of polygraph exami- 
nations administered by the Army, Navy, Marines 
and Air Force increased by 18 percent in two years, 
from 5,710 to 6,751. Polygraphs are finding a steadily 
. growing market among state and local law enforce- 
ment agencies, litigants in civil cases and private re- 
tailers, who use the device to screen job applicants 
and to combat pilferage. 

State courts have Increasingly permitted the intro- 
duction of polygraph test results as evidence be- 
cause, with technical improvements, the - mac hine 
appears to have become more accurate. In A recent 


pase fo Westchester County, People v. ifcrni ' ' 
lower state court said that the circdrostfeaces 
Oatforadmlssiabofpotygt^evidewfooffoR 
defendant aver the prose cu t or's objectless. 

“if t be evidence has substantial probative ... 
and is rele rant to the issue aptfdoes not endanger 
fendant’s rights. Or prejudice ttit jury, nor 

the proper administration of jtaaloe, then it 

admitted as any other evidence,’* the ou — 

“Fingerprints, ballistics evidence. Wood teste, voice 
prints, neutron activatjort analysis and others have 
tiU passed the same standaztf and have been admit- 
ted into evidence for the jury’s evaluation." 

- Robert Pritchard, vice president of the Lafay ette 
Instrument Company, mamifacturer of polygraphs, 
said that “the machine hai'chdnged drastically in 
the past 20 to 30 yeans.” The formation is more pre- 
cise, he said, because the ^ectronics industry has 
provided integrated circuits and other components 

that rwdueg the margin, of error In meuSUre meat. - 

y -^frhough'tije Justice Department frequently uses 
'the polygraph- ih its. investigations, it st a unc h ly op- 
• s the introduction ofjgjuyspapb evidence ta Fed- 

criminal trials. Department la wyers trust their 




own polygraph data, but maintain that 
teste given to ti defendant h? a private ex- 
aminer of his own choosing are less reli- 
able. because the defendant has less rea- 
son to- fear detection. Rather than have a 
"trial within atrial” over the valfdityand 
reliability of petygraph findings, tfaef 1 * 
eral Government wants to keep.ttizl 

dene* <mt of .court entirely. 1 

The SUprenie Court of the United 
has not ruled directly on the adnrias 
of polygraph results. But the Comt 
marked in a 1965 case that any attempt 
compel a person to take-, a poiygnq 
examination might violate his Fifth 
Amendment right against self-incrimlna- . 
Hon. The.Court said that suspects could be 
jnetfoirat to give physical evidence;- such as 
fingerprints and handwriting samples, but 
could not be forced to testify against- them- • 
selves. Critics say polygraph tests may be 
constructed to obtain testimony, while de- 
priving suspects of the right to cftnftpnt 
their accusers. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation re- 
quires extensive training for its examiners 
and maintains rigid controls on their work. 
There is no evidence that such controls are 
commonly employed fry many other ;Fed» 
eral agenctesor by local-law enforcement 
agencies or private industry. Within the in- 
telligence community. Repre s e nt ative les 
Aspin, Democrat of Wisconsin and chair- 
man of the House Intelligence Oversight 
subcommittee, recently found widely dif- 
fering, practices. Senator Birch Bayh, the 
Indiana Democrat, has introduced a bill 
that would prevent private employers and 
Federal agencies — except for law en- 
forcement units — from: requiring employ- 
ees and job applicants to imdergo poly- 
graph teste. 
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Pot Is Now the State’s No. 4 Agribusiness and the Law’s No. 1 Frustration 


California Marijuana Farms 
Yield a Billion-Dollar High 



Rlvcntda PrefeEoterpriM 

A sheriff’s deputy confiscates marijuana plants 
In Riverside County, Calif. 


By PAMELA G. HOLUE 


LOS ANGELES — On tracts hidden away in the 
mountains and forests of the northern coastal coun- 
ties and. In containers arranged boldly on big-city 
backyard patios, California seems abloom with 
marijuana these days. Though cultivating mari- 
juana is a felony, the weed is plentiful and profitable. 
Indeed, except for cattle, milk and cotton, marijuana 
earns more than any agribusiness, more than $1 bil- 
lion annually. In no other state is more marijuana 
smoked and produced, authorities say. 

In part because the stakes are so high, cultivating 
marijuana is becoming an increasingly violent way 


of making a living. In the last three years, two per- 
sons have been killed and a number of gunfights and 
kidnappings have been attributed to disputes among 
growers. Not long ago, an observation plane carrying 
four sheriff’s deputies was fired on by a sniper, 
presumably an angry grower; One of the deputies, 
who were being trained to spot marijuana from the 
air, was wounded in the attack. 

. Law enforcement agencies have' staged a number 
. of raids. Last fall, in one suburban county southeast 
of Los Angeles, more than 40 tons of marijuana were 
cut down or burned. This year, California Attorney 
General George Deukmejian has promised; an even 
tougher crackdown. With a Federal grant; helicop- 
ters and specially trained deputies, a task force will 
concentrate on several counties, Including Humboldt 
and Mendocino in the north, which ate recognized as 
the state’s principal growing areas. 

Necessity Mothers an Invention 

The trade in marijuana is unregulated and un- 
taxed, and thereappear to be few counties that cio not 
produce at least $1 million worth of marijuana annu- 
ally. Estimates of the size of the state crop vary 
widely, and only one county reports marijuana in its 
agricultural statistics. Mendocino County conserva- 
tively estimated the street value of its 1979 crop at 
Sl-2 million.- The business has become so profitable - 
- that the Internal Revarue Service has decided to 
start trying to collect some of the unreported income 
from growers. Agents already have started files on 
some of those allegedly In the. business. 

California owes much of the growth of its mari- 
juana industry to Mexico's efforts, begun in 1976, to ] 
stop the trade there by spraying marijuana fields 
with the poison' paraquat. Mexican marijuana con- 
tinued to flow north, but an increasing number of 
California users feared lung disease fr o m paraquat- 
tainted pot and turned to the domestically grown 
product. California growers — who .typically harvest 
and sell leaves to dealers who then peddle one-ounce 
bags on tbe street — now supply about 30 percent of 
the marijuana smoked in tbe state. There is not 
enough to export. \ 

In the last five years, California growers have de- 
veloped their own potent weed' called California 
s ins e mill a — Spanish for "without seed.” Growers 
found that when pollination occurs, the female plant 
uses some of its tetrahydrocannabinol — the active 
ingredient In marijuana — to produce seeds. By pre- 
venting pollination, the growers force the plants to ' 
store the surplus THC in superpotent buds. Califor- 


nia sinsemilla la recognized by users as superior to 
tbe old Mexican marijuana and sells forup to $200 an 
ounce, compared with about 540 an ounce for regular- 
marijuana. When raids reduce the -supply, the price 
• goes even higher. 

Some northern California communities have come 
to depend on the crop. In GaberviHe,^ little town in 
Humboldt County where new businesses have opened 
and the growers have made political allies and 
-gained financial clout, tbe townsfolk don’t talk to 
strangers about the area’s .crop. “Don’t need no pub- 
licity,” said Ted Kogan,. a. nitre-year resident of the 
area. 

The more firmly entrenched the Industry becomes, 
the more state law enforcement officials doubt that 
their eradication efforts will succeed. Last year, offi- 
cials estimated that they. destroyed less than M pefc 
cent of tbe estimated crop. What is more, marijuana 
cultivation simply does not have a high priority with 
most local law enforcement officials. The Humboldt 
County District Attorney, Bernie DePaoll/says that 
the stiffest penalty he win seek for a large grower— ■ 
one in the $300,000 cash crop bracket — is a year tail 
the county jail. 

Except for the state’s raids on growers,. little has' 
been done to rid California of the crop. Prosecutions 
are rare and difficult, since the fiekfei are seldom 
owned by the grower and, unless a grower is caught 
during harvesting In the fell, possession is often hard 
to prove. The marijuana isn’t easy to find. Many 
fields are tucked away In rugged state parks. Some 
growers cultivate as many as50 small plots. 

In addition, marijuana growers have become k 
new sort of folk hero in California. Hiding out In the 
mountains and the deserts, they are often romanti- 
cized as refugees from the cities who have eked oat a 
life In the wilderness fighting poachers, lawmen and 
the elements. Of coarse, many growers are n ot hi ng 
of tbe sort, but rather practical businessmen and 
blue collar workers. ■..« 

Growing even one marijuana plant is a felony *hr 
California, even though possession of an ounce Is Wf 
a misdemeanor, an offense about as serious as a &a£ 
fic ' ticket. Pro-marijuana groups -are trying 
change the law. They would like to see cultivation I 
personal use legalized. Alaska is the only state’ 
has such a law. ■ ■ *?% 

Tbe California legislature, however, has resisted 
any change. Although an estimated 7 million people 
—about 42 percent of the state's adult population^ 
have smoked marijuana, legislation introduced^ 
Assemblyman Willie Brown Jr., a San Franti&CD 
Democrat, to allow an adult to grow marijuand-for 
personal use foiled In the last session erf the lejjWia* 
tore. Ah initiative proposition, support ed by tW Ntf' 
tional Organization for the Reform of Marijuan a 
Laws, a group based in Washington, D.C. fefled fo 
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make the November ballot fat Califorfoa. 

Such setbacks, 'however, do not affect 
growers, who would get no protection from- 
c h a ng es. For them, the battle will be wm cirl 
the fields. 
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Middle East 


• . - By CHRISTOPHERS. WREN 

CAIRO — For £§? last few years' in the Middle 
East, Western Europeans have been content to sit 
like wallflowers at jfrdance, watching Egypt and Is- 
rael waltz around dumsiiy while the United States 
chaperoned and oth& Arabs tried to trip them up. 

The dance was s&edaled to resume this week in 
Cairo, where working committees will return to the 
sensitive issue of Palestinian autonomy. Few observ- 
ers expect any progEss in the negotiations, however, 
until the American dectioos in November. 

Arab League forego ministers who gathered in 
Jordan last week left no doubt about their continuing 


. that emerged from Egypt’s intiatiVe began eroding 
once It became evident that the negotiations were not 
attracting other moderate Arabs. The conviction set 
that the United States would not do anything serious 

before November and in any case probably could not 

accomplish much before elections in Israel produced 
a more conciliatory government there. 

Concern over the stagnation, among Europeans 
and Arabs, has been heightened by the mounting ten- 
sion in the occupied West Bank of the Jordan and by 

instability in Iran and Afghanistan. 

. (The Mayor of the West R ank town of Nablus, Bas- 
sam al-Shaka, who lost both legs in' an explosion June 
2 blamed on Jewish terrorists, returned borne last 
week from a Jordanian hospital to a tumultuous wel- 
come.) 

“A kit of Europeans question whether they can af- 
ford to sit back and wait until Camp David works,*' 
said a Western European diplomat based in Cairo. 
“We’re all dependent on Middle East oil and we're 
nearer the firing line than you are.” 

Israel has accused the Western Europeans of tilt- 
ing toward the Arabs because of oil. But the Euro- 
peans became sensitive to the Palestinian complaint 
and Its regional ramifications before the oil squeeze. 
"It is not just oil,” a European diplomat said. "The 
Middle East is strategically and commercially im- 
portant to Western interests. '* 

Moderate Arabs have been heartened by the Euro- 
pean statement at Venice, viewing it as more realis- 
tic and flexible than President Carter's hedged en- 
dorsement of Palestinian rights at Aswan in early 
1978. Though President Anwar el -Sadat has been 


wary of getting upstaged by a European efTort, the 
Egyptians sense its value as a lever on the other par- 
ticipants. A senior Egyptian diplomat remarked that 
the Common Market statement could not have been 
better if be had drafted It himself. 

“We believe that any effort to pressure Israel and 
to force the hand of the Americans is welcome and 
important.’ 1 another Egyptian official said. “If Car- 
ter decides to lean heavily on Israel, it would help 
him for the Europeans to showa strong hand.” 

At Venice, the Common Market leaders agreed to 
dispatch a fact-finding team to meet “all the par- 
ties” in the Middle East, which would Include the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. The mission is 
expected to be led by Gaston Thom, the Foreign 
Minister of Luxembourg and new President of the 
Market’s Ministerial Council. 

Beyond that, no one shows any sign of knowing how 
to proceed. The suggestion by King Hussein of Jor- 
dan that negotiations be shifted to a broader forum, 
perhaps under United Nations auspices, has been 
met generally with awkward silence. 

Egypt, for all Its Impatience with Israel, is unwill- 
ing to give up the Camp David formula. “If we go to a 
larger international forum, there will only be a lot of 
rhetoric again,*' one Egyptian official said. 

Arabs and Europeans alike seem aware that the 
United States, because of its relationship with Israel, 
will have to have a principal role in any settlement. 
But until Washington acts, the Western Europeans 
can shore up the crumbling middle ground for those 
Arab states balanced precariously between Egypt 
and Arabs opposed to any peace with Israel. 
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opposition to the negotiations. They assailed United 
Nations Security Ctfmril Resolution 242, which has 
been the foundation for almost all peace efforts since 
1967, because it treated the Palestinian issue as only 
a refugee problem. 35bey: endorsed instead a 1974 
resolution calling forgatestintan seif-mle. 

- This still left thewabs common ground with a 
calibrated declaration 1 6b fbe Middle East Issued by 
the nine .'leaders of me European Economic Gom- 
} m unity in Venice las? mouth, it said the Palestinian 
' people should be able 'to “exercise folly its right to 
self-determination ’ ’ nsxfer a negotiated settlement 
ami that the Palestine Liberation Organization “will 
have to be assort atedyirtth the negotiations.” 

Encouraging taeModerates 

The statement, which also reiterated Israel’s right’ 
toexist m peace, was criticized by Israel as tooatten- 
. five to the Palestlnii f - s, and by some Arabs, indud- 
ing the P.L.O., as nottejng solicitous enough. 

. However, Egypt aid other moderate Arab states, 
such as Jordan, gave&e European initiative a cau- . 
tiotis welcome. The Venice statement revived inter- 
est in a European rolefihat could, in the words of one 
Western European didjbniat, “bold the moderates to- 
gether while wewait nSrtbe United States.”' 

The Europeans majpxpand their ride at a special 
session of the United rations General Assembly next 
week -on the Palestinians. Arab states purposely 
scheduled the sessionjafter the Venice meeting in 
hopes, of attracting European support, rather than 
the usual abstention, $xr a strong resolution. If the 
Arabs succeed. It wlllfbe their gre a tes t diplomatic 
feat to date. * 

Western Europe's stoke in the Middle East tong 
predates American mv&vement. Until a few decades 
ago, Britain and France shared a cozy hegemon y 
ranging from French-r&n North Africa to tbe British- 
dominated Persian Gutf sheikhdoms and Iraq. Italy 
exploited its colonial foOtbold in Libya. 

The, United States was relatively Indifferent to the 
dynamics of tbe Middle .East beyond Israel until the 
1973 war, after which former Secretary of State 
Henry- A. Kissinger sought a step-by-step disengage- 
ment of forces. Tbe Western Europeans, who bore 
the brunt of tbe 1973-74 Arab oil embargo and the en- 
suing skyrocketing oiLprices, initinfd their own 
political dialogue with tbe Arabs, but this fizzled 
when Egypt set out on its independent course. 
European patience with the Camp David forum 
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Saudi King KbaUd (left) and West German Presldeat Karl Cantons In Bonn last month. 
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By ANDRE WH. MALCOLM 

TORONTO — At first it didn’t have a name, being 
lumped in Europe’s consciousness with Greenland, 
Iceland and all those other cold places somewhere in 
tbe direction of North America. Some early mis- 
guided visitors dubbed it "Brasil.” Then King Henry 
vn called it “newe foimde launde.” Later, it earned 
a capital letter as “Newfoundland.” But to outsiders 
tbe fog-shrou d ed island off Canada's northeastern 
coast has for centuries been little more than a stop on 
the way to somewhere else — to the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River, to tbe fishing grounds of the Grand 
Banks and to refuel on flights to and from Europe. 

That is changing. Newfoundlan d , the poverty- 
stricken pile of rocks that launched the British Em- 
pire and grudgingly joined Canada only 31 years ago, 
is fast becoming a destination in its own right The 
reason is familiar: oil and natural gas. Earlier this 
month, the Mobil Corporation announced promising 
tests of its Hibernia 0-35 well 200 miles off Newfound- 
land.. On Friday, it announced an oil and natural gas 
discovery at its offshore Ben Nevis well. 

Mobil's finds are just part of an exploration effort 
that has proved more successful than similar 
searches off New Jersey. Companies like Chevron, 
British Petroleum and Petro-Canada, Canada's na- 
tional ail concern, are sinking hundreds of millions of 
dollars off Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor. Such offshore spending has spariced new onshore 
investments in an area that historically has been 
Canada’s Appalac h ia. 

The rest of Canada tends to think of Newfoundland 
as a place of quaint coves, abundant cod and back- 
ward “Newfies” who provide endless material for 
rube jokes. But a new generation of Newfoundland- 
ers has come of age, and they are smart enough to 
see what it will mean if, as some experts suspect, 
they are sitting next to offshore oil and gas deposits, 
in a league with the North Sea’s fields. 

Tbe possibility that Newfoundland might export 
fuel to New England and reduce eastern Canada’s 
reliance cm foreign (hi has already launched a boom. 
It threatens to topple the precariously balanced re- 
gionalism of the Canadian Confederation. And it also 
threatens to swamp Newfoundland's special island 
culture in a sea of cowboy boots and Texas accents, a 
danger the provincial Conservative government 
seeks to counter with requirements guaranteeing a 
degree of local control ami local economic benefits. 
“In our way in our own bay,” is tbe slogan of Pre- 
mier Brian Peckford. 

Economics and politics in Newfoundland have 
been managed by outsiders more often than not. Rep- 
resentative government did not arrive until 1855, and 
was suspended when the government wait bankrupt 
in 1934 sod Britain reassumed direct control. Fifteen 
years later, Newfoundlanders voted by the narrow- 
est of margins to become Canada's 10th province. 

. Like much of Canada, Newfoundland relies on ex- 


tracting natural resources — fish from the sea, tim- 
ber from tbe land, hydroelectridty from die rivers. 
Iron ore from tbe ranges of its mainland foothold In 
Labrador and now, oil from the offshore shelf. Typi- 
cally, these resources have gone elsewhere for pro- 
cessing and sale, leaving Newfoundland chronically 
short of jobs. The province has Canada’s highest 
birth rate, lowest death rate and highest unemploy- 
ment rate (15 percent overall and over 50 percent in 
some communities). As one result, thousands of im- 
poverished Newfies reluctantly shuffled off to the 
bright factory lights of Toronto and Ontario until 
relatives could find them a job back home. 

Newfoundla n d and Newfies have never .quite 
seemed to jibe with Canada's self-image. Their new- 
ness in this 113-year-old nation, their geographical 
and, some say, mental isolation, ami their time zone 
30 minutes ahead of the rest of North America have 
set them apart. Newfoundland is Canada's most 
homogeneous province; 99 percent of Its 573,000 citi- 
zens speak English. But it is a heavily accented Eng- 
lish sprinkled with antique phrases and local prov- 
erbs that leave mainland listeners with hianir stares. 
One example: “Nofty was 40 when he last the pork” 

— an expression derived from scoring a local card 
game ami roughly translated as: “You can never be 
certain about anything." 

That saying might now be applied to Newfound- 
land’s role as Ca n ada's have-not corner. The growth 
of Newfoundland’s educational system, mounting 
mainland appreciation for Its cultural diversity, and 
tbe rising national prominence of such articulate 
Newfoundlanders as former Conservative finance 
minister John Crosbie have wedged large cracks in 
the old Newfle image. And the recent emergence of 
Newfoundland’s Premier Peckford as an outspoken, 
assertive and, some would say, abrasive spokesman 
for increased provincial powers has added new 
strength to the centrifugal powers always at work 
within Canada. Mr. Peckford has suggested that the 
Federal Government should be but an agency of the 
provinces, a stand directly opposed to Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Trudeau ‘s.federallsm. At immediate issue 
is the control of offshore resources. Since the prov- 
inces control resources under their soil, Mr. Peck- 
fiord says the same holds true under their water. Mr. 
Trudeau disagrees. 

Vowing to use the province's resources for tbe 
maximum local return, Mr. Peckford says, “We've 
allowed the mainland and the U.S. to tell us who we 
are. I’m sick and tired of that” He personifies, he 
says, a new generation of Newfoundlanders who 
have undergone a “revolution between tbe ears.” 

Mr. Peckford Has sought to renegotiate the sale of 
Labrador power at bargain rates to Quebec. He has 
pushed Newfoundland texts Into local schools, 
founded a local arts council and had a committee de- 
sign a new provincial flag (the old one was still the 
Union Jack). And he Is talking tough to the big oil 
companies, mostly American, requiring stiff royal- 
ties, partial provincial ownership, training in skilled 
trades for local workers and local supply purchases. 

- The ripples of sudden billions In investment are 
spreading. A ’ three-bedroom bungalow renting last 
year for $340 a month now goes for $625 on an eight- 
month lease. In May alone, Newfoundland’s cost of 
living jumped 1-3 percent. But after generations of 
poverty, Newfoundlanders appear determined to 
change their lck. “We are damn fed up with being the 
big losers in Confederation,” Premier' Peckford . 
says. And that is not a Newfie joke. 
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Zhao ZJyang (top), Wan 
LI and Hu Yaobang. 


Behind China’s 
United Front, 
Tremors of a 
Party Struggle 


By FOX BUTTERFIELD 

PEKING — As the guests were departing after a recent 
official banquet in the Beihai Park, one of China’s new lead- 
ers noticed an American newsman standing by the roadside. 
The official. Wan Li, the chief trouble-shooter for Deputy 
Prime Minister Deng Xiaoping, sent his daughter over to 
offer the correspondent a ride home. In China’s deter- 
minedly hierarchical society, where top Communist Party 
officials travel in curtain-shrouded luxury sedans, it was a 
totally unexpected gesture. 

Mr. Wan’s action reflects something of the spirit which 
the leaders installed earlier this year are trying to bring to 
bear on China’s problems — more open, direct, concerned to 
get results. Last month, Mr. Wan, who is 64 years old, and 
Hu Yaobang, the new General Secretary of the party, visited 
Tibet where they candidly admitted Chinese policy had 
failed to spur prosperity for Tibetans and ordered wholesale 
reforms. 

But along with this activism there have also been trou- 
blesome portents, signs of continued conflict over key per- 
sonnel appointments and policies. Western diplomats in Pe- 
king believe there is a serious squabble building over 
whether and when Hua Guofeng, the Communist Party 
Chairman, should give up his other post as Prime Minister. 
And some entrenched, older bureaucrats clearly feel threat- 
ened by the sew leaders' attempts to introduce a retirement 
system for officials and by their revamping of China's balky 
centralized economy. The first open test of these issues will 
come at the meeting next month of the National People’s 
Congress, China’s nominal legislature. 

Officially, Peking insists it Is more stable and united 


than at any time since the halcyon early 1950's, soon after 
the Communists’ triumph. No doubt there is a measure of 
truth to this, but the puzzle of Mr. Hua’s fate suggests the 
difficulty of fully accepting the official version. 

Mr. Hua, who met President Carter for the first time 
last week in Tokyo, originally had accepted an invitation to 
visit the United States this year. Then, without explanation, 
he kept declining proffered dates and the visit became a 
dead letter, diplomats say. Why? 

Some suggest that Mr. Hua felt it wiser to stay borne 
and maneuver to keep his Prime Minister’s post. It is widely 
believed that Mr. Deng wants to replace him with Deputy 
prime Minister Zhao Ziyang, the 61-year-old former party 
chief of Sichuan Province. Although Mr. Hua has proved 
malleable, is careful to avoid political commitments and 
often echoes Mr. Dong, he suffers from having been hand- 
picked by Mao Zedong. 

Last spring, Mr. Deng disclosed that Mr. Zhao, a practi- 
cal and proven administrator, had been placed in charge of 
the daily work of the Government, evidently taking over Mr. 
Hua’s duties. Mr. Zhao is the third member of the troika Mr. 
Deng has maneuvered into top spots as his eventual succes- 
sors. The others are Mr. Wan, also a Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, and Mr. Hu. 

Clearing the Bureaucratic Deadwood 

However, Mr. Hua seems to be fighting back, seeking a 
constituency among conservative party and army leaders 
disgruntled by Mr. Deng's policies. At an important confer- 
ence on political work in the army in April, Mr. Hua trotted 
out an old political slogan from former radical times: 
“Exalt the proletariat and exterminate the bourgeoisie.” 
This was a sharply discordant note. ' 

Last week, before heading for Japan. Mr. Hua took a 
trip under military auspices to Luda, the naval port in the 
northeast. Perhaps, some Chinese feel, it was Mr. Hua who 
prevented one of Mr. Deng’s favorite officers, Xu Shiyu, 
from becoming army Chief of Staff last spring and instead ' 
secured the appointment of a man hot notably close to Mr. 
Deng. Previously, most diplomats felt that the army auto- 
matically stood with Mr. Deng, a former political commis- 
sar. But if his policies threaten their jobs and interests, 
might they not look to a more sympathetic voice? 

In turn, there has been indirect sniping at Mr. Hua. The 
People’s -Daily reported last week that Xiyang County in 
Shanxi Province, where China’s former model agricultural 
brigade, Dazhai, is located, bad repeatedly overreported its 
grain harvest during the 1970’s by as much as 25 percent. 
Two weeks ago, the Communist Party paper had disclosed 
that an extravagant $67 million irrigation project in the 
county had been abandoned as wasteful. Mr. Hua had 
M flier associated hlmfldf with tt»g county and Qarfifll 


Mr. Deng has also increased pressure on Mr. Hua by an. 
nound ng that he intends to give up his own Deputy Prime s' 
Minister’s post at the National People's Congress next * 
month, retaining only his party vice chairmanship. That is » 
part of Mr. Deng’s plan to begin moving tats of thousands of j 
aged and incompetent cadres toward retirement, possibly - 
including Marshall Yd Jianying, che N.P.C. head, to be re. 
placed by Peng Zben, the former Mayor of Peking who a ,* 

purged along with Mr. Deng In the Cultural Revolution. 

In a recent secret speech. General Secretary Hu report.’ ■ * 
edly warned that reforming the cadre system is China’s 
most pressing problem; A draft of a revised party cousUtu. 
tion now circulating would limit officials to two or, at most, .* 
three five-year terms of office, with exceptions for parties S- 
larly valuable high-level people. Mr. Hu is said to have sug. ■ ’ 
gested that, in the future, cadres might have to stand for 
election. ' ’ . J 

There is no provision now for retirement for party ofg. 

dais. Few appear ready to quit voluntarily and give up their 
wide range of perquisites, from better housing and chauf- 
feur-driven cars to access to special food shops and connec- 
tions to get good jobs for their children. The People’s Daily 
recently attacked this lifetime tenure as “a reflection of the r 
remnants of feudalism In our society.” ' 

As an example of the system’s dangers, a Chinese offi. , 
dal pointed to the recent collapse of a Chinese offshore aft i 
drilling rig in the Bobai Gulf, with the loss of 70 people. He 
blamed the party secretary of the rig, who used his author, 
ity to overrule his engineers after they warned against mov- 
ing the rig as a storm approached. 

To judge by the Chinese press, there are also still argu- 
ments over Mr. Deng’s economic program to downgrade 
China’s previous glamor sector, heavy industry, and put 
more emphasis oh consumer goods, bousing, energy and 
transportation, longstanding weak spots. Evidently, some 
officials have charged that Mr. Deng’s policy of giving more 
material incentives to peasants and factory workers is not 
socialism. 

The Chinese press, however, has not addressed the - ■ • 
question of what socialism is. An editorial last week in the 
People’s Daily ventured only to say that “the superiority of 
socialism in the final analysis manifests itself In its ability - 
to attain a higher productivity than capitalism.” It then 
commended the capitalist method of putting economic fac- 
tors ahead of political ones as the way to assure productive 

«y- 

To the agnostic Chinese, the name may not matter. It . 
was tile Chinese who called drowning a baby girl "bathing , .« 
the infant." And it was Peking which recently rehabilitated 
the late head of state, Liu Shaoqi, toppled by Mao in the Cul- 
tural Revolution, insisting that Liu was a great exemplar of . 
Mao’s ideology. 
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Japan’s Press Pays a Price for Its Awesome Power 


By HENRY SCOTT STOKES 

TOKYO — Every night the reporters came. They 
dropped their shoes in neat rows in the narrow entrance 
hall, Japanese-style, and crowded politely into a small liv- 
ing room of the modest home to wait for the owner to give 
them scraps of inside information. 

Masayoshi I to, the host, kept up this ritual during his 
first three days as acting Prime Minister. Then, on June 15, 
his long-suffering wife packed his toothbrush and socks and 
Mr. I to moved to the official Prime Minister’s residence de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright. “At last I had a good night’s 
sleep,” Mr. Ito later told the reporters’ “dub" covering 
him. Until he took over after Prime Minister Masayoshi 
Obira died, he had never felt the pressure of a Japanese re- 
porters’ club in.fuU jnirssuit and, unlike Mr- phiza and other 
millionaire leaders of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party, 
he did not have a lavish Tokyo home to accommodate them. 

The Japanese press, as Mr. Ito’s experience demon- 
strates, has extraordinary powers. Convention allows re- 
porters to pursue a politician from early morning until late 
at night, sometimes ending with a nightcap at bis home. 
Every evening, chauffered limousines line up outside the 
Tokyo dailies, ready to ferry reporters to the homes of politi- 
cians. Reporters also have the run of most Government of- 
fices and may question bureaucrats with impunity at their 
desks. But there is a corollary: la return, they are expected 
to be discreet and they rarely abuse their powers of access. 
Selecting from a wealth of "background” information, they 
write highly speculative reports — not always accurate — 
often overshadowing their newspapers’ formal editorials. 
They play a role in the political process that is probably un- 
rivalled In any Western Industrial democracy. 

Press power was apparent in the last two weeks as the 
ruling party struggled to name a successor to Mr. Ohira. At 
first, the newspapers concentrated on two candidates, Ya- 
suhiro Nakasone, a former party secretary general, and To- 
shio Komoto, formerly Minister of Trade. When deadlock 


ensued, a compromise candidate was found — Zenko Suzuki, 
a 66-year-old veteran politician whose name, until then, had 
not been mentioned. In retrospect, it appeared that if the 
press had picked Mr. Suzuki at the start, and later had come ‘ 
up with the other candidates, the outcome could have been 
different. Was the choice actually dictated, in a subtle way, 
by the newspapers? Japanese reporters reject the sugges- 
tion, but none can deny that their vast organizations, with 
thousands of reporters, and circulations above 10 million, 
played an intimate role in the choice among unannounced 
candidates who had been waiting until after Mr Ohira’s me- 
morial service last week to make their moves. 

“The curtain came down before the play began” said 
Shigesaburo Maeo, a party leader , just before the memorial 
service that brought President Carter and Chinese Prime 
Minister Hua Guofeng to Tokyo. Without a word an the 
record from any candidate, the press plumped for Mr. Su- 
zuki and the two other potential candidates then deferred to 
him. This was the result of intimate, hour-by-hour, contacts 
b e t ween top politicians and reporters. Sometimes carrying 
messages between the party’s powerful factions , journalists 
helped to form the consensus for Mr. Suzuki. 

But the close press involvement in the political process 
also has drawbacks. The "big three" national newspapers 
— Yomiuri (circulation 12.9 million), Asahi (12 million) and 
Mainichi (7.3 million) — have enormous power. Yet, in pre- 
serving their proximity to the politicians, they pull their 
punches, often failing to pursue scandals involving their 
sources. Many Japanese fee] that they do not fully inform 
the public. A case in point involved the state-controlled tele- 
communications giant, Kokusai Denshin Denwa. Early this 
year, there were disclosures of KJ7.D. gifts, some amount- 
ing to bribes, to 190 members of Parliament and top offi- 
cials, including several Cabinet ministers. The press cov- 
ered the case heavily. Yet, with the approach of the elec- 
tions on June 22 — handsomely won by the Libera] Demo- 
crats — tiie press let the scandal slip. It did not follow up an 
the failure of the police to detain any recipients of the com- 
pany's largess. The authorities even declined to reveal 


whether they had questioned the politicians and bureau- 
crats. By election time, public indignation bad faded. 

On policy questions, the newspapers’ role is mixed. On 
foreign policy, among Liberal Democrats, the consensus be- 
hind general support of United States positions is not contro- 
versial. In economic policy, NOiom Keizai, the leading 


financial dally, is able to predict important budget and 
monetary moves weeks ahead of time. (Several television 
ancho mi«ihavebeenelectedtoParHament,capitaliriagon 
qartnnai name-and-face recognition. But the broadcasters 
are not considered influential as policymakers.) 

For the young reporters in the "chibs” — in daily con- 
tact with the mighty — intimate glimpses empower provide a 
psychic payoff. But to some extent, the system emasculates “ 
what is potentially the most world's most powerful demo- 
cratic press. Japanese say “shikata ga nai,” resignedly ac*^ r _ 
cepting the situation- "It can’t be helped-” 


Other World Events 


India Recognizes Heng Samrin 

Having pleased the West by calling for the Soviet Union to 
quit Afghanistan, India did Moscow a favor last week by 
becoming the first non-Communist country to recognize the 
Vietnamese-installed Cambodian regime. Such gestures 
may seem contradictory — the foreign interference India 
condemned for keeping Babrak Karmal in power in Af- 
ghanistan props iq> Heng Samrin in Cambodia — but to- 
gether they spell nonaltgnment in India’s dictionary. 

Seoul Purges 232 Officials 

Last month. South Korea's strongman, Lieut. Gen. Chon 
Too Hwan, forced 10 politicians into early retirement on cor- 
ruption charges and also removed 300 Korean Central Intel- 
ligence Agency employees. Last week, 232 more high Gov- 
ernment officials were washed away in the General's 
cleansing binge. But President Carter, evidently unim- 
pressed, declined to meet Korean officials after memorial 
services in Tokyo for Prime Minister Masayoshi Ohira. 
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Rluskle Pitches for Foreign Aid 

You can’t demand more American leadership in the world. 
and refuse to pay for it, Edmund S. Muskie told the Foreign” 
Policy Association last week. Congress’ penny-pinching on , , 
foreign aid. the Secretary of State said, “threatens to strip . ' 
America of all its instruments except the instruments of de>. 
sanction.” Congress has balked at additional appropria-_ 
dons for the Export-Import bank and has approved only 16 
percent of American obligations to the World Bank. 

Civil Strife in Mozambique 

When Zimbabwe was Rhodesia, a group of Mozambicans : ' 
who sought the overthrow of President Samora Madid was-' * 
trained and supported by the Salisbury Government. Now •’ : 
that the Zimbabwe rebels whom President Macfael sheltered ' 
are in power, the Mozambican dissidents have nowhere to" 
turn. Last week, Mozambique announced that its army had' 
captured the main camp of the National Resistance Move- *• 
meat, 30 miles from Zimbabwe, killing 272 rebels. * v 
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Three Nat-So-Disinterested Observers Take On the Recession, Inflation, Recovery and Bach Other 
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... Question, Ts the current recession symptomatic of a 
more profound loss of economic vitality? 

. Mr. Lekachman. A number of bad thing s have come to- 
gether. :In no particular order of magnitude One. of 

course, is the continuing effect of OPEC. . 

- A second is some of the overdue bills on the way we’ve 
been ru n ning this society. Environmental expenditures 
have gone up. They’re business costs, but our national ac- 
counting doesn't really measure the o ffsetting benefits. 

. Q.Yon*re suggesting the economy Is doing better than 
conventional output figures Indicate? 

Mr. Lekadi man . That's my guess about it, «wH guess. I 
guess, is the word. ... 

• . This is not quite the end of my list. From -a European 

and Japanese standpoint; things have been going right We 
now meet increased competition among countries at a some- 
what similar stage of economic development. We could 
(also) regard OPEC as a big first installment on the Third 
World's collections from the First World for real wrongs, 
fancied wrongs, rhetorical wrongs. 

• This is an untidy list. But it adds up to what looks like a. 
geniiine crisis.. And I've left out one thing. We have made.a 
fair effort to rectify injustices toward minorities. In the long 
run, I agree with Milton Friedman, which may be the last 
time I ever make, such a statement: When you widen the 
pool of human talent, in the end you're going to get produc- 
tivity gains. But in (affirmative action’s) be ginning s, prob- 
ably some productivity price is paid. 


Indicting Public PoBcy 


Mr. Stein. Since I entered this field. in .the 1930’s, I’m 
rather reluctant to recognize the existence of profound 
changes: We are suffering from a number of problems, 
which have to be kept basically separate and are mainly the 
consequence of errors of public policy over the past20.years. 

We are most obviously suffering from a recession. But 
the American economy has gone through lots of recessions. 
By and large, they're not traumatic experiences for the 
country as a whole; r don't expect this one will be: This re- 
cession may be more severe than most; that will really be a 
consequence of a failure to takeinflation seriously. . . > 

The basic bu t real ly more diffi cult problem is the slow- 
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down fai the growth of productivity. I keep insisting we don’t 
know the causes. Many -people say. wedo; 1 think -we don’t 
really know quantitatively. I would (add) one problem 
which is gofifg to be dominant in the next 5 dr Xfryears ~ the 
need for a substantial increase in our expenditures for de- 
fense. We are not yet facing up to the implications. 

But all in all, this is a tremendously productive econ- 
omy. I’mnot particularly concerned that the Japanese or 
Germans are rising in productivity more rapidly than we 
are. With some changes in emphasis, we can get through a 
period — which may be a grim period — of some five years 
or so, and qqme out to a much more satisfactory audition. 

Q. Did your indictment of short-sighted public policy in- 
clude the Nixon as well as tbe Carter Administration? . 

Mr. Stein. Absolutely. But in different degrees. We at 
least in oar time can say that we did not have our own ex- 
perience to look back upon. I think it’s terrible to have made 
our mistakes. It’s doubly terrible to repeat them. 

Q. We'll come hack toyoor mistakes. Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marshall. Weil, I agree with both comments. We do 
have a basically sbund. economy. I do think, though, that 
we’ve got some serious problems. 

International economic competition is an important 
part of that. I'm struck by the fact that the developing coun- 
tries hive trouble adjustingalso to the energy problem. 

We have become interdependent. One concern we have 
is that to pay their fuel bills they have to engage in economic 
development that frequently aggravates rather than helps 
our problems, because they engage in (what) they can get 
funded — a steel mill or a shoe factory. They are unable to 
get funding for food production, developing nonpetroleum 
energy supplies. That would be in our interest. ‘ 

It is understandable that the countries of the world will 
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|HE troubles 'of the American economy were plain 
last week, in the White Ho use’s package of help for 
the unemployment-ridden automobile industry and 
: in June's 0.8 percent wholesale price rise. 

Edward Cowan, a reporter in the Washington Bureau of 
The New York Timqs, and Caroline Rand Herron, an editor 
of The Week in Review, talked about those troubles; and 
others. With Robert Lekachman, economist and Distin- 
guished Professor at Lehman College, City University of 
New Y ork; Ra y Marshall, Secretary of Labor; and Herbert 
Stein; chairman of the’Council of Economic Advisers in the 
Nixon and Ford Administrations. Excerpts follow. 
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'Stimulating the 
economy is not 
1 necessarily infla- 
tionary— Our 
stimulus was /. 
selective 9 


dose die-productivity gap. We still have the highest level of 
productivity. The question is: Will they continue, and sur- 
pass us in average levels, or will we improve our own pro- 
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passes in average i eveis, or wiu wc uupw.v — 
ductivity? For example, the Japanese pay a lot more atten- 
tion to the production process itself. 

There have been errors in public policy. One of the most 
significant was not to take the energy crisis more seriously. 

In some sense,, the comparison (widi) other countries is 
that we are going through getting to where they are. The 
Germans, the Japanese, are mbreredfkaent m the use of f 
energy because their prices have been high and theyVe had 
shortages for a long .time. We have had a relative surplus; 
it’s been almost-a free good. Hisenhower Adm miration 
policy was-to restrict imports to keep the price up. -The tiret 
OPEC was the Texas Railroad Commission. Its job was to 

the errors of 

the Carter Administration? Then we’ll ask Mr- Stein to list 

tiieerroraoftbehaxonAdimHfcrtratien. ■ 

Mr. Marshall. Well, It’s going to be a short hst.- 
* ostein. Why don’t we.do it ;he other way? ■ 

the econoiny-in 1977-78 and stimulated K too much? 
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Scc'Ct** c 1 Commerce 

A laid-off auto worker 
files for unemployment 
benefits in Detroit. 
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The hletlOn Continued 


: . Mr. Marshall. I certainly do not. We got unemployment 
down to 5.9 percent before the next shock started. . .. 

Q. Among economists, that is a minority opinion. 

Mr. Marshall. -Well, I don't know that. My view about 
economists, being trained in the mysteries of that craft. Is 
that when it comes to forecasting there are those who don't 
know and there are those who don’t know they don’t know. 
And when it comes to looking back there are always those" 
-.wbo.alwaysJfcnesL they knew. Their vision, backward is a lot 
sounder than their vision forward. . . 

Mr. Stein. Mr. Marshall has pretty much ruled out any 
. kind of economic discourse. We can’t look forward, and we 
can’t look bade. 

But there have been certain mistakes which have been 
common to all the Administrations in the last 20 years. The 
most signi fi cant has been the, tendency to pump the econ- 
omy up too quickly when we’ve gone into a recession — to be 
too frightened of unemployment. That was our mistake in 
’71-72; that was the Carter Administration’s in *77-78; 1980 is 
kind ot a shifting year. I admire them for their restraint so 
far. I have npy fingers crossed. 

The thing that is greatly lacking is any confidence in the 
country in the persistence of restraint. The lesson of history 
is that the private sector does not have much basis for confi- 
dence. I was going to say — just shorthand — our mistake, 
was in paying too much attention to the editorials in The 
New York Times. But we should not have gone into price 
controls; I don’t think this Administration should have gene 
intu its so-called voluntary guidelines. 

. Both are snares and delusions. We should have moved 
mope to release the controls on the price of petroleum prod- 
ucts. The Carter Administration should have moved earlier 
and more decisively — although I'm glad that they finally 
are coming around. That’s a belated conversion. 

All Administrations have taken too much for granted. 
Productivity growth we always thought did not require any 
great nourishing. A mistake that is visible is that we’ve al- 
lowed the taxation of business profits to be enormously dis- 
torted. It’s visible in the emphasis that we place on such 
matters as enviijmmental health and safety. Certainly there 
are gains; we haven’t very well calculated the costs. 

Mr. Lekachman. Unemployment is a dreadful social 
cost. I can’t look lightly at a year like this. The way I prefer 
to look at (the issue) is: How you can minimize the unem- 
ployment cost of the recession without restarting inflation. - 

Restarting — it never stopped. I hesitate to say a good 
word for the Nixon Administration. But wage and price con- 

■ trolfl are a necessary part of a sensible policy of moderating 
the downward movement of the business cycle. Jimmy Car- 
ter as candidate was perfectly correct when he advocated 
standby Presidential authority to impose controls. Jimmy 
Carter as President listened to too many economists. 

This Administration is, I think, in the course of commit- 
ting a blunder more damaging than anything which the 
Nixon Administration did. It’s allowing a recession to go 

■ deeper, possibly remaining in place longer, at larger output 
costs than if this additional weapon were available. 

Q. Even at 9 to IS percent inflation? 

Mrl Lekachman. If you're going to persuade union nego- 
tiators — we're talking about strong unions; weak unions 
have no choice — to accept less than the basic rate of infla- 
tion, it’s more plausible within the context of some reason- 
able policies designed to diminish that inflation. 

Mr- Marshall. I naturally disagree. First of all, I do not 
believe that stimulating the economy is necessarily infla- 
tionary. If you make a public investment in the education 
and training — It’s hard to think of something more infla- 
tionary than to have people who could be working drawing 
unemployment compensation or trade adjustment assist- 
ance. Our stimulus was selective. 

You have to be concerned about both the Immediate and 
the long run. Doing what we have to do to gain control of the 
energy problem, for example, will have some inflationary 
effect. But you hope you help solve a basic problem. 1 think 
the same thing about unemployment. Take the automobile 
industry, the main source of the increase in unemployment 
in the past year. We’re doing it in the way Z think we Might to 
do it. We’re working with labor and management to help 
them solve their problems. 

Q, What about Mr. Lekachman’s prescription — that if 
you have controls, you could undertake stimulative policies. 

Mr. Marshall. I Jigree with him on the first part — 
unemployment is extremely expensive. One percentage in- 
crease in unemployment costs the Federal deficit, accord- 
ing to the Congressional Budget Office, between $25 and $29 
billion— and that’s ignoring all the human problems. 

1 disagree that controls would help you with the kind of 
inflation that we have now. I don’t see any evidence that con- 
trols will work for very long. There's very little that controls 
can do to Increase the supply of energy, or of food. 

Now there is some truth to the idea that because of im- 


Structuring a Tax Cut 


Q. What would such a tax cut look like? 

Mr. Marshall. Well, nobody knows. My structuring of it 
is first to calculate the largest spending program you (can) 
manage sensibly, then establish some principles, such as 
tax cuts that would do the most to relieve inflationary pres- 
sures — which means those payroll taxes and direct taxes 
that enter into prices; taxes that will stimulate investment 
and job-creation in particular places 

Q. Business depreciation taxes, tax write-offs? 

Mr. MarshalL Well, the problem is you cannot be sure 
that a business depreciation tax will cause job creation. It 
might cause you to lose jobs. It might make it possible for 
firms to liquidate rather than to invest. 

Mr. Stein. That’s how we get productivity up — by liqui- 
dation of old, inefficient firms. The process of economic 
growth is the process of creative destruction. If you don’t 
have the destruction, you won’t have the creativity. 

Mr. Marshall. Suppose they liquidate here and invest in 
Taiwan? If we’re going to give tax relief to stimulate output 
and employment in the United States, we ought to see to it 
that the system developed actually accomplishes that. 

There is room for tax relief, but I would be opposed to an 
across-the-board tax cut. (That) translates to a lot more 
money for somebody making $100,000 than somebody who 
makes $17,500. Second, to benefit from a tax cut you’ve got 
. to have income. What are you going to do about people who 
are unemployed and do not have income? 

Mr. Stein. This is the conventional wisdom of the past 20 
years, it is the conventional practice. It’s not as if all these 
programs had visibly solved any problems. The black unem- 
ployment rate 20 years ago was 2.1 times the white rate; it is 
now 2.0 times the white rate. That’s not progress, that’s a 
statistical discrepancy. 

(It’s) not only OPEC that’s gone wrong in the world in 
the last 20 years. We were having a serious inflation prob- 
* lem before. When we came in in 1969, we constantly under- 
estimated the strength of the measures that would be 
needed to restrain it. Well, that was an error. We might as 
well admit that was an error, which we are in danger of re- 
peating again if we just go on saying the same old things. 

Mr. Lekachman. I want to revert almost to the begin- 
ning of this conversation. Mr. Marshall imputed to both Mr. 
Stein, I think accurately as I have heard Mr. Stein, and to 
me, inaccurately as I meant to communicate a meaning, 
that the economy was in sound shape. 

There is a new crisis for Americans, and you could put it 



Robert Lekachman 

‘A new crisis — 
When growth 
slows, problems of 
distribution 
become acute’ 
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very simply: When growth slows, problems of distribution 
become acute. Our political process is well suited to dividing 
up the gains of each year’s productivity among claimant 
groups. It’s dreadful at handling what Lester Thurow calls 
zero sum gain. Actually, I think, he’s talking about smaller 
positive sum gains than we’re accustomed to. 

The reindustrialization of America (is) a popular nos- 
trum these days; the device advocated, a social compact. 
Well, social compacts tend to resemble the interests of those 
who write them. It highlights, for me what is going to be an 
issue that is going to occupy a good deal of our national at- 
tention in this decade: how you handle an economy which is 
very likely to grow more slowly than (it did) historically. 

_ Q. Do yon agree that the country needs higher level 
ratios of Investment? If so, bow do we get there? 

Mr. Lekachman. Programs for general liberalization of 
depreciation make me uneasy. They’re too broad. It seems 
to me that if you want to get certain social and economic ef- 
fects, you have to tailor your instruments. 

A general tax cut is a very bad idea — both from the 
standpoint of the lightweight shape and the inequity of the 
monster that will come out of Congress. Again, I agree with 
Mr. Marshall. I’d certainly start with expenditure policies 
— increase rather than decrease countercyclical aid to 
cities, CETA money, mass transportation grants. 

My pitiful city of New York has as one of its assets a 
good public transportation system. I say this as one who 
rides the subway daily. But it’s falling into a heap of ruins. 
The graffiti are an esthetic decoration, but where the equip- 
ment is going now is. . . 

Mr. Stein. You can get a grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. 

Mr. Lekachman. Would you tell me to whom I can direct 
the inquiry? 

You read a random issue of the newspapers, and you 
discover that garbage taxes out on Long Island are going to 
treble or quadruple, or quintuple — they’re running out of 
landfill, they need to cap some existing garbage sinks. 

You can think of public expenditures which are in all 
our interest, as individuals who don’t only want a beautiful 
country but would like a safe wholesome country. 


National Planning: Pro and Con 
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perfections ill the market, some people have the ability to in- 
crease their prices even if they don’t have shortages. What 
our policy has been is to gain control of the underlying prob- 
lems, such as energy, and while you’re gaining control, to 
put in place a cooperative system to prevent the inflation in- 
duced by external shocks from being imbedded in the under- 
lying rate of inflation. 

Q. Wehave. unemployment of. 7 % percent and trending 
. Ugber.,Doyou think a tax cut would be useful? 

Mr. Marshall. The thing we ought to do about unemploy- 
ment is to intensify what we’re doing — take a look at where 
it is and deal with it. One of the advantages of having $556 
billion (in programs the Administration has put in the pipe- 
line between 1977 and 1983) out there is that we can speed up 
some of it and bring down unemployment in construction. 

Now I probably will never agree that a general tax cut is 
desirable. After we have time to look at the problems of the 
economy, we need a development policy that will deal with 
investment. If we need a tax cut, then it ought to be designed 
to overcome problems in the present system, rather than 
simply to put more money in the hands of consumers. 


Q. Mr. Stein, are you for a safe and wholesome country? 

Mr. Stein. Especially safe. Wholesomeness is in the eye 
of the beholder. 

I would like to go back to the notion that what we need 
are selective and tailored programs. The question that al- 
ways raises is: who’s your tailor? I’ve lived in this city for 42 
years. It does not give me any great confidence in the ability 
of Washington to direct the flow of investment funds. 

I am not for a tax cut at this time. I think we do need a 
tax cut, in the context of a substantial increase in defense. 
Any substantial reduction of the tax burden on investments 
is going to have to be accompanied by very severe restraints 
on nondefense spending and/or some other kind of tax. I 
am, for one, a supporter of a high gasoline tax. 

Q. How high? 

Mr. Stein. Fifty cents a gallon. 

It is very interesting. We’ve just imposed an increase of 
8 percent in the gasoline tax in the District of Columbia. 
There was a certain amount of fuss about it. But we did it 
and we will all live with it. The political demagoguery 
against increasing the gasoline tax is really 
unpardonable. . . 

Q. If you couple that with a proinvestment strategy, 
where would the investment go? 

Mr. Stein. I don’t know. The people who have the money 
will decide where it should go, on the basis of where they 
think they will make the most money. That in general will be 
the place where It’s best in vested. 

Mr. Lekachman. I would do it within the context of na- 
tional planning. I have much less faith in the way markets 
operate. You can offer some enormous blunders made by in- 
vestors., .j.^ysp 

Q. But the taxpayers don’t pay for those. 

Mr. Lekachman. They (do), one way or another, in lost 
jobs, in- higher average prices. I don’t think that the blun- 
ders of the private sector are free. The costs aren't as read- 
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’The people who 
have the money 
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where it 
should go’ 


ily perceived as the blunders of Government. But they. . . 

Mr. Stein. But the proportion of distribution of the cost 
is much more heavily on those who made the blunders, 
which creates a very strong incentive not to make blunders. 

Mr. Le k ac hman . That’s disputable. Among the victims 
of the blunders are employees who didn't make the policy, 
communities in which enterprises go broke.* 

Mr. Stein. The proportion is more heavily on those who 
invested. I don’t deny there are some costs to other people. 

Q. What did you mean by national p lanning ? 

Mr. Lekachman. A set of arrangements in which Con- 
gress and the President, consulting in the normal political 
way, listening to the interests involved, came to certain con- 
clusions about which industries are to be encouraged, which 
industries ought to be allowed to go along as they are, which 
industries should be discouraged, and then shape the numer- 
ous instruments available to a modem government — credit 
policies, loan guarantees, tax benefits. 

I think we’re probably drifting in this direction. It does 
not make me very happy. It’s much more likely that alert 
businessmen are going to be running it rather than people 
with whom I’m in more general sympathy. I can imagine 
Felix Rohatyn showing up as the chairman of some kind of a 
national planning agency. And I would rather have 

Mr. Stein. Bella Abzug. 

Mr. Lekachman. . . I’d rather have Barry Commoner, 
or if not, then Michael Harrington. 

Q. Mr. Marshall) what do you think about Govennent 
picking and choosing among industries that get its help? 

Mr. Marshall. Government cannot pick all the winners 
and losers, nor can (it all) be left to the free market. The 
Nixon Administration looked at the oil import market, in 
1971. They decided the free market would work. 

I disagree that our problems come from hyperinflating 
the economy. One can't help but be struck by the abrupt 
shift everyplace (in the world) in 1973. That came about be- 
cause economists suggested supporting energy industry was 
impossible. Everybody knew cartels did not exist. Mr. Stein 
is not willing to let the market allocate consumption; he 
would like a 50-cent gasoline tax. 

Q. Mr. Stein, you are permitted hindsight. 

Mr. Stein. What is involved is a leaning, whether you 
have a predisposition for making such selective interveo- 
sfons or against. lam urging a predisposition against. 

My interest in the gasoline tax is really connected with 
my concern about (national) security. I would recognize 
that we cannot rely on the markets to take care of (that). 
With respect to energy in general, the greatest mistake was 
not in allowing the free market to work, but in not allowing it 
to work. • 

There is a natural tendency when the Government ac- 
cepts control of things to try to preserve positions which are 
untenable. We all have an idea what the normal relations be- 
tween a President and the Congress are. 1 can’t imagine that 
out of such a process anybody could expect to get better 
decisions than they would out of the market. 
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Four Questions for Detroit 


It took audacity or wit for those California bio= 
chemists to choose last week to announce their findings 
that the modern-day elephant is linked conclusively to 
the woolly mammoth of thousands of years ago. At the 
same time, people elsewhere were likening modern- 
day Republicans to dinosaurs for rolling back the clock 
on women's rights as they prepared for this week’s 
nominating convention in Detroit. 

In fact, it will be more a ratifying convention — 
elephants on parade. The party is warmly united be- 
hind Ronald Reagan and, except for Equal Rights and 
abortion, behind its platform. Still, being unified does 
not mean being sound, or consistent. The Detroit con- 
vention will bring together party and platform, man 
and message for the first time. Now the public can 
begin to evaluate how much is easy sloganeering and 
how much a responsible guide to the performance of a 
President Reagan. We’ll be looking for answers to four 
questions especially. 

DHow firmly do Mr. Reagan and the Republicans 
really mean to set their jaws, and policies , against the 
Soviet Union? 

The Republican platform writers have gone out of 
their way to sound tough, calling for restoration of 
American “military superiority.” That sounds like. 
bluster, if not worse. Do the Republican draftsmen 
■ really think that, if America suddenly started spending 
billions on big new weapons, the Soviets would do noth- 
ing? They know how to build big new weapons, too, and 
are demonstrably willing to make painful sacrifices to 
pay for them. What, then, is the point of running vastly 
expensive new laps in the arms race? 

Meanwhile, there are some bewildering contradic- 
tions in the tough stance Mr. Reagan displays toward 
the Soviets. Last month, he told Time magazine inter- 
viewers that when the Russians invaded Afghanistan, 
“Maybe that was the time for us to have said, ‘Look, 
don’t talk to us about trade. There will be none.’ ” But 
how is 'that consistent with his opposition — and that of 
the platform writers — to the Carter embargo an sell- 
ing grain to the Russians? - 

HHowdothe Republicans propose to cut taxes 
sharply, spend much more on defense, stimulate eco 


nomic growth and balance the Federal budget, all at 
the same time? 

“With mirrors,” is the way John Anderson an- 
swered a similar question early in the campaign. The 
mirrors sparkle in the Republican platform. Is there, 
behind them, a reasonable basis for thinking Mr. Rea- 
gan can do a better job of managing an economy in 
which the underlying inflation rate keeps charging up- 
ward by 10 percent a year? 

OWhat energy program do the Republicans pro- 
pose that seems reasonably likely to loosen the oil-im- 
port noose on America, Europe and Japan? 

The proposed Republican platform seems more 
interested in mocking the idea of a serious energy 
program than in proposing one. The drafters snipe at 
conservation and even inveigh against the 55-mile-an- 
hour speed limit. Their only answer to the noose is: 
Unshackle the energy industry from all price and al- 
location controls. Is such confidence in the industry 
realistic? ’The United States is importing about 6.5 
million barrels of oil a day; we recently asked an oil 
company executive how much of that could be 
avoided if industry were “unshackled.” Oh, maybe 
1.5 million barrels, he said. The question to keep in 
mind this week is. What about the other 5 million bar- 
rels? 

OFinally, why do the Republicans seem so reluc- 
tant to organize themselves in a way that attracts , 
rather than discourages, converts? 

The G.O.P. rules committee meets today to con- 
sider proposals for opening up the 1984 convention and 
the national committee. The party structure remains 
constricted: the nine largest states have 52 percent of 
the population — .but only 17 percent of the Republican 
delegates. Things remain weighted heavily in favor of 
smaller, traditionally Republican states. Yet old hands 
fiercely resist change. That’s what puzzling. One would 
think that an optimistic, unified party would be out 
scrapping in bigger, potentially winnable states, out 
looking for ways to keep the elephants on parade, all 
the way to the White House. 


‘John Paul Is Our Voice’ 


Those who pegged Pope John Paul n as a conser- 
vative on all social .matters will have to reconsider. 
During his remarkable pilgrimage to Brazil, the Pon- 
tiff went out of his way to comfort the afflicted at the 
risk of afflicting the Comfortable. His message had an 
unmistakably political ring, and it was assuredly 
heard throughout Latin America. Its essence , was 
caught in the chant of the slum-dwellers in Brazil’s im- 
poverished northeast: “John Paul is our voice.” 

The priest who was bom Karol Wojtyla near 
Cracow may well have felt especially at home. In 
Brazil as in Poland, the Catholic Church is the most for- 
midable critic of an authoritarian state. In both coun- 
tries, an aroused church has incurred official wrath by 
defending fundamental human rights; 30 Brazilian 
bishops have endured jail, kidnapping or torture at the 
hands of police or vigilantes. What is done in Poland in 
the name of Marx — exalting material gains at the ex- 
pense of fundamental rights — has its parallel In Brazil 
. in the name of private enterprise. 

When John Paul II spoke of the inequitable division 
of land and wealth, he drew forceful attention to the un- 
derside of the Brazilian “miracle.” In an impressive 
spurt from 1969 to 1974, Brazil’s per capita output in- 
creased by a third, to $1,500. But the income gap among 
Brazilians still widened. In 1960, the affluent 5 percent 
accounted for 35 percent of the wealth and the lower 50 
percent owned 14 percent; by 1976, the division of 
wealth between these groups was 39 percent and 12 per- 
cent. During the boom, it is true, gains were made by 40 
million urban *fvorkers ; but 70 million others, mostly in 
the neglected northeast, subsisted on crumbs. 


Now the boom years are a memory, a casualty of 
the surge in oil prices. The annual inflation rate 
has climbed to 88 percent, close to the level of 1964, 
when the military seized power to save Brazil from 
ruin. Brazil’s foreign debt is the world’s highest, at 
least $55 billion, and so is the cost of servicing it — 
$13 billion this year. With the country deeply In hock, 
the Government is asking already restive workers to 
accept a sustained reduction in real wages. But in their 
eyes, no comparable sacrifice is being exacted from 
the wealthy. 

There js no painless way to achieve an industrial 
revolution, but when inequalities are seen as intoler- 
able, the result may very well be a Marxist revolution. 
Such was John Paul II’s message, which signified his 
support for a Brazilian church deeply committed to 
social reform. 


. Regrettably, the Pope was silent about a principal 
contributor to the poverty he saw and deplored. 
Brazil's population grows by nearly 3 percent a year, 
and its birth rate is highest where people are poorest. 
For reasons of doctrine, the Latin American church 
has been reluctant to address the link between exces- 
sive fertility and human misery. Yet church doctrine 
does not condemn all forms of birth control. A Pope 
who has the ear of the poor is uniquely fitted to discuss 
compassionately the privation that the poor visit on 
themselves. The world would profit if John Paul II 
could find the words that harmonize old doctrines with 
new and desperate needs. 
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Just Spoofing 

We have learned a useful 
from three students at Dalton, the pri- 
vate school on the Upper East Side. 
Using a teaching computer, they were 
able to penetrate the electronic data 
systems of corporations across the 
border in Canada. The Dalton boys, as 
we may call them, said they meant no 
harm, that it was all a schoolboy 
prank, a bit of over-achieving in a 
computer science program. No - 
charges have been brought. 

In fact, what the students were 
doing is known in computer lingo as 
“spoofing,” which a book on computer 
crime defines thusly: “Spoofing oc- 
curs when one legitimate user or the 
computer itself is contacted by an un- 
authorized user posing as an author- 
ized user. The object may be to steal 
information, interfere with legitimate 
communications, or introduce errone- 
ous information into the system.” 

Because communications networks 
rely on highly standardized equip- 
ment, with characteristics readily ob- 
tainable from the telephone company, 
it is easier to spoof computer systems 
than it is to tap voice communications. 
At any given time, a whole ocean of in- 
formation is accessible to anyone with 
(1) a computer terminal, (2) a tele- 
phone and (3) the wit to acquire or con- 
fect the passwords. 

Only gradually are Americans 


becoming aware of die mischievous 
genies in the electronic lamp. Only 
gradually are computer users becom- 
ing aware of the appalling security 
problems their gadgets pose. The les- 
son here is not only for schoolboys. 


HowTo 

We were under the impression that 
corporate managers spent their time 
controlling costs, keeping the assem- 
bly line moving, rearranging depreci- 
ation schedules that sort of thing. 
But according to a flyer from the Re- 
search Institute of America, life in the 
executive suite can be a veritable caul- 
dron of human drama. 

For rally $3 a month, the institute 
Is ready to advise the troubled exeoi- 
tive by mall on such lively issues as 
“Tell-tale signs of a dope addict — 
.can you find out before hiring?”; 
“What do you do when someone insults 
you in view of others?” and “When 
do you have a talk — when do you 
rap?” There’s wisdom here, too, for 
use on the home front: “Approaches to 
use with youngsters who downgrade - 
the ‘establishment’ they claim you 
belong to.. . 

Finally, for anyone unsatisfied with 
what the mailman brings, there's even 
help In asking for your money back. 
The first packet includes advice on 
“saying negatives in a positive way.” 


Open Season 

People inside government and out 
love to knock the private experts 
known as consultants. A consultant, a 
New York police commissioner once 
said acidly, is someone who b or rows 
your watch — and then tells you what 
time it Is. Now President Carter has 
issued a stern directive to the Cabinet 
to crack down on the use of consult- 
ants. 

There are undoubted abuses. Yet 
consultants provide agencies with es- 
sential flexibility — as an ineant 
source of knowledge, as a way around 
an unbending civil service rule, as an 
answer to a temporary crisis. Paying 
an outside authority $250 a day for a 
few weeks can be an Intelligent and 
economical way to tackle a multi-mil- 
lion dollar problem. 

The President, after nearly four 
years in Washington, knows all that 
perfectly well. So why does he choose 
this season to join the consultant 
knockers? Probably because it is this 
season. It’s the summer before an 
election, the time when, as if fay clock- 
work, challengers complain about the 
Incumbent’s “non-political” trips and 
when the incumbent lionizes his 
frugality. What’s next? We expect that 
any day now, having declaimed on 
consultants, the Administration will 
announce how bravely it has cut the 
white House staff . 



Draft Registration’s Message 


To the Editor: 

Recent discussion of student views 
on draft registration may mislead the 
public into believing that young Ameri- 
cans have little concern for U.S. for- 
eign policy interests and are unwilling 
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Your Juty 2 edftorial about drift 
/ registration showed spme misunder. 
; jstandfogs about, the forthcoming pro. 
r gram. Contrary 'to your assertion. 
■ draft registration; wffl add subataa. 
tially to our m&ltaxy preparedness. 

’ There is no-question that registry 
<; tion wifl substantially reduce the time 
ktaltestomobfltoeandtfaatltprovidea 
the certainty which can only be oh- 
; talned with an ongoing system. The 
’» difficult days of a mobilization should 
:■ 'not be burdened with mass registry. 

Registration, ^fakfa will start 

. ’ July al together with a program to 

Now Is the Time . 'keep add resses curren t, will insure 

To the Editor:. ' ^fljat wehavetheciqmbllitytoie^ond. 

There Is l*tit one statement in your -• s V Ybn also claim that the dedsku to 


If students realize how fort un a t e 
. they are to ttvefa one of tUe greatest 
nations on earth, they wf^ka^dof 
qualms with -Selective Service regfen 
tratton. Bernard J. FrJedman 
N ational President ' 



to make sacrifices to defend democ- 
racy and our economic well-being. 

A small but vocal cadre of student 
leaders has voiced .opposition toSelec- 
tive Service registration. In contrast, 
my discussions with young men across 
the country indicate that they are well* 
aware of the threat posed by the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, and of the 
danger to the U.S., Europie, Japan, Is- 
rael and other democracies if the Per- 
sian Gulf falls under Soviet control. 
Most agree that the best way to bead 
off Soviet adventurism is to send a 
clear message that the American peo- 
ple are willing to protect their own and ' 
their allies’ interests. 

To say that our young people are un- 
willing to make the minimal sacrifice' 
of registering for a draft conveys sir 
false image of U.S. weakness. 

President Carter’s proclamation did 
not call for resumption of the draft but- 
ter mere registration — without medi- 
cal examination, or 

ance of a draft card — to Insure a com- 
puter data base ready for instant use 
in the unlikely event of war. Registrar - 
tfon after a crisis has erupted would 
greatiy impede attempts to mobilize. 

I urge my fellow students not to suc- 
cumb to the emotional appeals of regis- 


July 2 editorial “The Young Should 
Register — Twice” with w£ich I con- 
^.cur: Young people of draft age should 
: register to vote: And in November we 
> shall vote out oroefflee the rascals who 
'Voted for draftregtetration. 

1 But those of<jift age mostnotf^aft 
^Uintil Nbvemberto protest against fids 
3*first step toweSdim inevitable nuclear 
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not heed your advice 
for the draft. The 
discrimination. 
Implicit war mental- 
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register those born in 1966 and 1861 was 
an election-year scheme. Since I made 
tbairecommendation to the President, 
I caa assure yob that is not the case. 

We decided to register only a sqffi. 
dently large pool to meet the immedi. 
ate needs at the Department of D*. 
lease in a mflftary e me r g ency, and, 
consistent with the law, we chose to 
register those who would go first. 

A larger re gi st ra tion would truly 
have been a m e aningl ess demonstra- 
ttaa.lt would have burdened our citi- 
zens with a useless program at a waste 
of tax dollars.". Bernard Rosixer 
D irector, Selective Service System 
Washington, July 8, I960 


, the weeks of July 21 

and 28, we will be sending the loud and 
clear message to Washington that we, 
the leadersdf the future,*#!! not suc- 
cumb to misguided and overtly politi- 
cal directives. We need not emulate 
Soviet mi^buy paranoia with oar own 
brand of .macho madness! America's 
strength lies In meeting human needs, 
not to destroying human beings. 

How sad it is that we at the ander-25 
set can be compelled to register for a 
mihtazy draft by a body in which we 
are not allowed to s er v e. Pe r haps the 
battle cry. of 1980 ought to be “No 
Registration Without Representa- 
tion.” .i MICHAELS. KORNFELD 

^ Hhnttogton, L.I., JulyJ, 1980 


The Cycle of Death 




To the Editor: 

Thirty-six years ago I stood in from 
of the crematorium. The ugliest force 
in the world had promised itself that 1 
should be rem ove d from the cycle of 
life that I should never know tin 
pleasureof giving Ufa. With greet flag 
and great hatred, tills force thought it- 
self the equal of foe force of life. 

I survived the groat guns, and with 
every smile of my son they grow 
smaller. It is not for me, Sir, to offer 
my son’s blood as lubricant for the 
next generation of guns. I remove my- 
seif and my own from the cycle of 
death. Isabella Lettner 

Bronx, July 3, 1980 


‘Affirmative-Action Red 


ou Have Nothing to Be Ashamed of 


To the Editor: 

I have little patience with the 
pseudo-liberal who would have us be- 
moan the dilemma of the black bene- 
ficiaries of affirmative action {Op-Ed 
July 6]. 

If tears are to be shed; let ns all 
weep for the wasted talents of their 
Mack.forbears, who found that Amer- 
ica, prior to tiie late 1940’s, paid little 
heed to the Phi Beta Kappa key, or the 
Pfa.D. to physics, if the recipient hap- 
pened to be black. This attitude was 
typical of our society. The ffervasive 
“negative action” thus engendered 
had broader acceptance than any 
legislation could hope to achieve. 

Affirmative action may not, be the 
best possible means of undoing past 
inequities, but it remains the most ef- 
fective means available. ;• 

To my fellow blacks I say, reach for 
the prize if it is offered. We know that 
there will be periods of self-doubt and 
that quite often there will be failure. 
Of course there will be those who hope 


for ypur downfall and who bcHttte your 
success, but therefore men of good 
wflVto all racesi vMio wfil,be giving 
you their s up pdrt- 

Nobody told you the rond Would be 
easy. Work, study, perservere. Af- ‘ 
formative-action recipient, you; have ." 
nothing to be ashamed of. Are hot pa- ; 
tronage, nepotism and. ennytap 
forms of affir mative action — for 
r tbose fortunate enoughto qualify? 
fe know that of those chosennot ati 
succeed. Some wffl falter, others 

wfflfo^' theft racial heritage in an ef- 
fort to^become more fuDy accepted in 
the everyday world of theft chosen en- 
deavut. All the pitfalls and rfisfifigHi 
are worth the ri&, for this issue is 
baric. . 

You are not required to lead your 
class. but come of you might. You are 
not required to rise to the top of your 
profession, but some of you will. You 
are required to give your best, for 
yourself, for your family, for our na- 
tion and, last buttoot least, to under to 



show those who selfishly oppose your 
progress that their motives are recog- 
irizod a nd their theories disproved. 

Ellis J. Bagley 
NO rih Haven, C<xm., July 8, 1980 
a • 

To the Editor: 

How reassuring it is to have Midge 
fotftyiug qburi^jpy 
. . ,'setf-respect” and “sdf-re- 
[Op^jEdJtdy«J. 

Asa novelist, it makes zne feel good 
^afi over to know that, wlrile I contone 
to publish “works praised aat pt all 
p rop ortio n to theft merits. 

Midge hi there, awash to. 
whether my “unearned 
wifi c orr u p t my spirit. 

Shouldn’t someone be tMnbhagMShz : ^ M 

striking a medal to give to Darter for 
her aweinspiring analysis of what’s 
bothering us women and Macks who 
have been “burled up the professional 
ladder” screaming and kicking? 

AnneBernays 
Cambridge, Mass., July 7, 1980 
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When an M.P. Attacks 


American Jews 


& 


Help for Those Who Would Destroy Israel 


To the Editor: . V 

Andrew Faulds, M.P., says he need 
not explain “the part that Jewish votes 
and Jewish money play in the electoral 
campaign,” but whatever that part- is, 
it “inhibits your President from doing 
what is necessary to the Middle East” 
[letter July q. 

A pity that Mr. Faulds left us to ig- 
norance as to the rolexrf Jewish votes 
and money and, even more, as to what 
is “necessary” to the Midle East. 

I do recall that while Great Britain 
was embattled in a struggle against 
the fascists In Worid War’ll for its very 
survival, it yet managed to spare suffi- 
cient money, men, material and ships: 
to prevent concentration camp victims 
and potential tf crime from seeking 
safety in Palestine. And Great Britain, 
in a clearly illegal act, dis m e mber ed 
80 percent of Palestine, gratuitously 
creating the Arab state of Transjor- 
dan. 

Later, under the namebf Jordan and 
dissatisfied with a mere 80 percent, 
that state attacked th^neophyte state . 
of Israel and conquered .and held the 
West Bank for 19 yams. Not a single 
Arab nation recognized rids naked act 
of aggression. But two of die world’s 
other nations did; .Pakistan for one, 
and guess which ^ was iheother? 

Yes, Mr. Faulds. “Europe’s record 
[regarding Palestine] Is not a good 
one.” But “trying to do better?” How? - 
By the PX.O. be “associ- 

ated” with the peace process — an or- 
ga nizat on dedicated byits constitution 
to the destruction of toad? • • 

Bernard Brodsky 
NewYortUnly7, 1980 


To the Editor: 

The criticism by some 50 American 
Jewish leaders of policies of “extrem- 
ism” and “violence” to Israel (news 
story July 2) reflects a firndamwital 
misapprehension of the reality of op- 
position to Israel. These leaders have 
fallen prey to a viewpoint that, regret- 
tably, has became more and more bla- 
tant withto Israel itself . 

According to Hut view, anti-Israel- 
Jsm rises or falls as a function of Is- 
raeli and Jewish behavior. In point of 
truth, there is absolutely no evidence 
for this assumption, not exefadir 


«tog 

Egypt’s deci sio n to make peace with 
ferae!. The history of the Middle East 


conflict demonstrates that anti-IsraeJ- 
ism (together with- various other 
forms of anti-Semitism) has nothfogto 
do with specific Jewish acts. One 
hostile drives have their origin tiOrnly 
within the minds arid he a rt s of the de- 
tractors of Jews. . 

When Israel appears “hawkiafc” it 
is rejected -for. its totransigexice-'aud 
imperia lism . But when It a ffl eg 
“dovish” (as to its readiness tosurren- 
derthe entire Sinai peninsuIa>^tSjs ^ 
jected as guilty of diarimulatkai and 


The Times welcomes letters'ifrom 
readers. Letters for pubticatiaffiuist 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received, ife re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished tetteh. 


ulterior motives, and for having 
tricked President Sadat into becoming 
an agent to the “Zionist conspiracy.” 
In a word, anti-Semites “know” that 
. whatever Jews do, they simply cannot 
be trusted. 

It is, accordingly, arrant nonsense 
to argue/ as the American Jewish lead- 
ers do, that Israeli pedicles have “iso- i 
lated” Israel. On the contrary, the ; 
Isolation of Israel has resulted from a ; 
carefully conceived program to that : 
end withto Soviet, Arab and United • 
Nations, circles. Long before there j 
could have been Jewish settlements in | 
the West Bank, the existence at Israel [ 
was totally rejected, by the Arab ! 
world. Were Israel to withdraw tomar- I 
row from an the “occupied” territo- j 
ties, it would remain the same “evil ! 
intruder” upon “aacred” Arab sofl. 

The American leaders have not oriy \ 
acted to nndentone feraeTs cause bj r i 
strengthening the hand of its would-be 
destroyers; they sore h e lp ing to sob- 
vert whatever possibility of Middle 
Eastern peace the future may hokL 
Their declaration has doubtless been 
received with much glee within circles 
as superficially diverse as the P-L.O., 
the American State Department, the 
American Frtenda Se nde e f to m w i to tB B 
and the European Common Market 

■ (Prof.) Alice L. Eckardt 

(Rev.) A. ROY ECKAROr 

Bethlehem, Pa., J44y 3, 

The writers are an the faculty of 0* 
Department af Religious Studies at 
Lehigh University. 


To the Editor: ^ 

I am shocked and dismayed that a 
member of the British Parliament 
would echo the phflosbphy . that 
brought about the Holocaust. 

EstelleN. Schneider 
N ew York/ July 6, 1980 


To the Editor: • ; 

The Faulds letter readfejas if It had 
come out of the VdUusdte'Beobachter 
of Hitler’s day. Tbtf TheVIlmas sees 
fit to print such ahtipSemlfic vfleoess 
now is asto unding: . 

• BApmn SHiHTkit 

FtoSbtag.N^jW.7, 1969 
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America 


2i^5S? Pl:all y re? 31 * " : . By Jiraes-Restoii 

* tomobil :z e and^H - 

Can OBj? : PAJOS — For a long time, there has ; 
HR nf r eo,r -8 sW ! been atendency in. Western Europe to 

• fwrtteni ^ ’* 

‘ ^ ^s^icoroeas as* no surprise here — almost as 

5k" J Lie «. 4* • 


PMnuw.. -Ahjch 
#* together Vtt C 


' confirmation of Europeairixitellectual 
prejudice — that the Republican Party 
5-has gathered in Detroit to nominate 


,rtrt r ,,, "*ci a Naas gamereu m uj 

5l rrent . V^ona^Re^an of California. 


riwTT.. He is widely regarded in Europe as 

^ iZ ill ?** 1 a^weelderly actor whose attrac- 

W tiws* born jp. i^.^tive and ambitions wife wants him to 
tntoe °yeu:- i-uhesj^ ffibePres M entof the United States. Like 


1 * ofi| to* n «w t0 J^iDetroit, they think, he is backing into 
•JJW W you shrfi :!l ^^the future and longing for a world that 
^decided to rtg;*.,,, ^tis gone, and their only consolation- 
V large poo: : j * °^iseems to be that he might be a change 
wftda of (hr ^and a- relief' from Jimmy Carter, 

‘ in a mil!'.- '•imp® mystifying switches mi both 

Stent with ih,- ’avi- 1 ^domestic iairid -foreign policy have 
itr those wh L *, ' ** tj&buhletf and baffled the allied 

****** "' 

boon a iara-. n Z ^ 11 would he hard to exaggerate the 
ft would have ^S. < ^! c y° icIsin ?” e hears in Western Europe i 
®Uh* usew these days about this tussle for the • 

idol la re White House. It is conceded reluc- - 


idol la re White 1 House. It is conceded retuc- 

H rector here that the security of the 

C ^^tWejrtehS world still depends mi the: 
^ ‘• !n Pon,j l ijcade r ship of the United States, but 
"when they think of four more years t>f - 

■■ Carter or. of a Reagan Presidency, 

a Owl* rv , t hey tend to believe in their own su- 
“ periority and insist that peace is too 

"T~~ — — _ important to be' left to the unpredict- 

******* : able politics and personalities of the 

« Yf** year?, ago r United States. 

wamatorurr. The ugw'- Accordingly, the allies are now de- ; 
world had pru^ns^t^veloplng their own independent policies 
I be removed from ^toward the Soviet UniMi and the Middle 
• All I Should ae.-^ jEari.oottodefy Washington — for they 
areofgfvsng life w^^have nothing to back up their preju- 
tmt hatred, this dices — but to moderate Washington’s 

m equal of the force of iVP^hdes about Afghanistan, Iran, Jern- 
(TVtvcd the great m^T.salem, the Palestinians and the-Otym- 
1 SAKte of rr.y sob ‘£& c * m 

M It is no: for me. ©?’ Officials, and journalists in this- part 
SB's blood a* the wmW simply tkm’tknowa^t to 

na rra tion of gun* • ' ' - • ' - 

and my aw- from os* ■ •"' . • ' ' 

‘ Our allies are 

Bro-tfc;, 


bo Be Ashamet 


Our allies are 
trying to assess 
Ronald Reagan 


Ohm* urifjkly ■■ ■■■■ ■ ■— ■■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

MR that their tr.a::vesa 

wed the r theories ts-jA^ke of our Presidential election hi- 
pt i n • jnks,- and don’t know what they could 
MarthHa — - Cor- ’■-* about it, even if they did. They don’t 
" ' “ “eiieve in Carter and his White House 

* taff. They know very little about Rea- 
*EAtof an, and show very little interest in 

f retMiur.r.g :: »s ^ drying to learn more. “ 
f^.mny.r.g atanv-rthe' We6tefep^an3pe^<^r^>^ 

' [fip£d J u: «. -] tential election, aUSkost as .Savagely mT 

*»WV*ibS T .. - makes s^emuc^rakedtbeir politics in tiu days 
•T W knew Aa:. at&aeforethe Second World War .Nobody 
bHWi "works praised xi these parts seems to have a good 
!fUua to the.: :=er3.' hird to say abort either Carter or Rea- 
ttttferrr a 1 * ash le iman. But they are interested in the men 
m MV ' Lr -arr^c! fttend w«nen available to Reagan, if heis 
iwrwx 'iz-.r.i. looted, and they wonder whether he 
ubfaTz wJrf be turn tothe moderates oftheRepub- 

mrslu g:-.e-^ can Party, or to the ideological edn- 

.-«s ;ervatives who have assured his nomi- 

hrfttfam. 

t\a§ u» *-•' For examine, it is noticed bvtiiteleart- 


■ , M ‘ * nd former Secretary of the Treasury 

Catnb!’-“*!‘ , • oder Nixon, is now a principal adviser 

Governor Reagan. He may be the 

“ _ tost important conciliator and “sleep- 

1-1 TVekctrnV l£r" in the Reagan team of advisers on 
IQ X/Ch u . ur/ ^ ononric and foreign policy. 

“T^ Shultz was a member of what came 

jr Jiw-v~>. j*- be called "the library gnxq>,” with 
d PTHMiktr::: Schmidt and Valfery- Giscard 

«pc in iSr ^Estaing, when he was Secretary of 

Mrd, ar.!-- ‘ : je Treasury and th^ were izi charge 

ffr Je* w f'the finances of their countries — be- 

ftml jre- Schmidt became Ch a n ce llo r of 

.. Gervnanir and Giscard became 


Sf# §3 ir* -ivaMM.lwi > . n.ni~ 

(im* ji-a- .pJ-^'nj^'ttwdoped in many private 
; i f _l r ; ;-r. '-*» ^ilkaat that time a close and respectful 
.4 f 4 - rrii ^^ilationship with one aootUer, and even 
Jf ‘ ‘ r .‘rt pftfjJWfc when Schmidt and Giscard talk 
vv - -■ -V® 5 privately about Reagan, they ask dis- 
|B "* ■ ^"eetfy ahout George Shultz: What role 

? — Mr >* sf r^ll he ptay witbReagan? 

** * k And what about Kissinger^ who has 

^ , V-.- : ed W^tany critics here in : Europe but still 

aiaL-y rc - . ‘gyitf^rjmmands professional respect? • 

WpTY “ k ‘ ~ *■ "Get m nf o nm-Toy. 


if ^ p* 1 " Mix oma^js. cxirupeaii jummuiam 

America i 5 Vsf- s Jore outspoken. They express an even- 

10 . c ;,dntnded' contemp t for both Carter and 

ifcMUCg sft* (je^jeagsm, and are even rather hopefiil 
Ml t?jr> i-irfy fc ®oot Reagan’s rep u tation for indo-. 
gtmieveT and his willingness to concede 

« u'ic ■ ‘w^tartlM governance of a vast country 

IJuraiior. ^ the United States depends not on a 
«TL k « -w** # ; aa but on a team of CMnpetent offl- 

^'<asic The Europeans do not seem to be 
^Jtf^kularly.worrled about Reagan’s 
V Cossj? They have had many older politi- 
* f t V^^fUteaders. They are not evep worried 
1 * sc* ' J-^ his theatrical bathground, since 

'T^ey believe that all politics is at least 
_ *v r^jutly theater. ’’ 

ni*** ur * 'Li#** They do worry, however, about his 
sf * antor stance . toward , the Soviet 

aion; -his insistence on ever4arger 
ilitary budgets; his promise to re- 
A3 , — — use the policy of reccgnizing Peking 
; the stite au thor ity over. China and to j 
store the claims of Taiwan, and his ■ 
1 ■— cw^ 1-out snppmt of Israel’s pedides on 

e West Bank and Jerusalem. Afi these 

r£Zj*~*** Bitions, if acted upon hy a Reagan 

^ ^ministration, would,; the-Europeans 

4 **>■ ilieve, bring bade a new and more : 

mgerous cold war, and split the al- 


CHICAGO — The Secret Service is 
building a computerized corral for 
news gatherers and we’re all march- 
ing in without e bleat. Some of us can- 
not wait to get branded. 

The Secret Service this year estab- 
lished the "National Press System," 
which; includes a "master . press 
index" that- lists 62,000 journalists, and 
all are coded by name, s ex, race, 
and place of birth. Social Security 
number, telephone number, employer, 
specific occupation and police reco rds 
(if any). 

That amounts to 62,000 dossiers on 
news-business employees.stored.in a 
central Government computer, and 
20,000 of them have been updated this 
year as the Secret Service has issued 
its so-called national press pans to fa- 
cilitate coverage of political candi- 
dates it protects. The national press 
pass, which comes laminated in plas- 
tic and with a brass grommet through 
which a neck chain can be passed, en- 
titles reporters, photographers, broad- 
casters and te chnicians to stand or sit 
in special areas and ride on the press 
bus withoutfurther identification 

As the Secret Service says in 
promoting use of the document, it will 
"enhance your close access at 
events." 

John W. Warner Jr., assistant to the. 
Secret Service Director, H. Stuart 
Knight,' told me that the national press 
.system had its beginnings in the agen- 
cy's overwhelming need to solve a 
time-consuming accreditation prob- 
lem. Since the agency was given re- 
sponsibility for protecting all political 
candidates in the turbulence of the 
1968 election campaign, its. job h»« 
grown ever more complesL News- 
media demands for access have multi- 
plied and, as a result, both the Feds 
and the news organizations have been 
spending huge amounts of time ar- 
ranging for accreditation. 

Mr. Warner said: "We talked to peo- 
ple in the media, and the feedback was 
unanimous that the hew system was 
great j that it would cut -back on the- 
countless hours- spent in giving out 
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passes. If someone doesn’t want a na- 
tional press pass, we still have the old 
system of giving out accreditation for 
each event so we’re not violating any- 
one’s First Amendment rights.” 

Individuals in the news business 
.seeking accreditation are checked in. 
the . National Criminal Information 
Center’s computers, the Computerized 
Criminal History and other Federal 
Bureau of Investigation files, as well 
as in local police files. 

Mr. Warner .said; “We are con- 
cerned with type of crime we 


wouldn’t want in a Presidential envi- 
ronment — assault, murder, dealing in 
explosive devices, firing a firearm. 
Say a person has a history of mental 
instability, we watch to see if his or her 
status is deteriorating. " 

Rarely is someone denied a creden- 
tial, be said. (Apparently, murderers 
or those who have police records for 
assault or terrorism are smart enough 
not to apply for press cards.) He said 
that the mentally unstable would be 
awarded a credential when their 
condition cleared up. If a credential is 







denied, the individual is told why, he 
said. 

Virtually all journalists getting 
ready to cover the opening of the Re- 
publican National Convent! cm in De- 
troit tomorrow will have the national 
press pass around their necks in the 
mistaken belief that it is necessary to 
cover the convention. But, Mr. Warner 
says, the pass- is only necessary in the 
hotels or other places outside the con- 
vention hall where individuals pro- 
tected by the Secret Service have their 
headquarters. 

At present, the Secret Service pro- 
tects only three Republicans — Ronald 
Reagan, Gerald R. Ford and Richard 
M. Nixon. Mr. Nixon is not expected in 
Detroit at all; Mr. Reagan and Mr. 
Ford will both be staying at the same 
hotel. Only a handful of those who have 
volunteered their dossiers for the com- 
puter corral will actually need the 
credentials. 

All may be peaceful inside the com- 
puterized fences at present. All the Se- 
cret Service agents I know are fine and 
honorable people deeply imbued with 
the democratic tradition. But the next 
campaign will be in 1984. Who knows 
just how the system will be working 
then — and beyond? 

"The implications are such that it 
would probably be healthy for the 
press to take a Ipok at this thing," said 
Charles W. Bailey, editor of The Min- 
neapolis Tribune and chairman of the 
Freedom of Information Committee of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

Mr. Bailey already has his national 
press card. So do I. But we should all 
be looking at the implications of the 
new arrangement. If this National 
Press System gets out of hand, we are 
talking about nothing less than the 
potential licensing of news gatherers 
mi a national level. That should give 
not only reporters, photographers and 
editors but also all Americans the 
willies. 


A ‘Black 
Misery 

Index’ 


By Aris T. Allen 


Stuart H. Loory is a managing editor 
of The Chicago Sun-Times. 



You ’re afraid of Ronald Reagan and 
you .don’t like Jimmy Carter but if you 
vote for John Anderson, you think you 
may elect Ronald Reagan after all. 
You're looking for an alternative. - 

If so, meet Ed Clark, the articulate 
young Presidential candidate of the 
libertarian Party. Mr. Clark is an al- 
ternative if there ever was one — al- 
though he and his party are not right- 
wingers, as you may have'faeard, and 
they certainly aren’t left-wingers. 

They’re Libertarians, and that takes 
some describing — as would anypoliti- 
cal party that favors the abolition of . 
the Federal Reserve Board, Social Se- 
curity and -the C.LA. and the F.BJ., 
not to mention the Department of 
Energy and "racist" minimum-wage 
laws that prevent the fairing of un- 
skilled young blacks. 

But Mr. Clark and his colleagues 
aren’t eccentrics. They are serious 
political thinkers who "challenge the 
cult of the omnipotent state and defend 
the rights of the individual" — a 
stance long and hoaoraMy grounded in 
American history but disastrously 
abandoned. Libertarians say, by both 
major parties. 

The liberty of the individual is their 
dominant value and thefi- distinction is, 
that they rigorously follow this princi- 
ple where it leads — to opposition, for 
example, to the draft, but te support of 
a woman’s .right to -abortion; to free 
trade and a classically free market, in- 
cluding "eventual" repeal of the in- 
come tax, but also to abolition of drug, 
sex. and gambling laws. 

In foreign policy,' Libertarians 
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would return to “the principle of non- 
intervention.’’ - Mr. Clark says he 
would "bring American troops home 
and let ourwealtby allies pay for their 
own defense" — thus, he thinks, ena- 
bling Detroit to compete again with 
tiie Japanese and the Germans. “Re- 
duced International tensions" and “re- 
duced U.S. intervention’* also would 
•permit vast reductions in military ex- 
penditures, Mr. Clark argues — a key 
move in his plan to offer "the biggest 
tax cut in American history." 

He is scornful of. Mr. Reagan’s 
promise to cut taxes without cutting 
spending or losing revenues. Inflation, 
he insists, is caused by deficit spend- 
ing and the expansion of the money 
supply to cover it. An expanding econ- 
omy, he and his party hold, would do 
. more for t$e poor and the minority 
groups than any government pro- 
gram. 

This kind of appeal. Libertarians 
say, has made theirs the fastest-grow- 
ing party in the nation. In 1972, they 
got their first Presidential candidate, 
John Hospers, on the ballot in Wash- 
ington and Colorado; he polled 5,000 
popular votes and that of one wildcat 


Virginia elector named Roger 
McBride. In 1976. Mr. McBride was 
the Libertarian nominee, with his 
name on the ballot in 32 states — more 
than the better-known Inde p en d e n t. 
Eugene McCarthy, could claim. But 
Mr. McBride polled only 174,000 votes. 

In 1978, over 200 Libertarians ran for 
office in 32 states, drawing a total of 
1.3 million votes; one was elected to 
the Alaska State Legislature. Ed Clark 
— running for Governor of California 
against Jerry Brown and Evelle 
Younger — got 377,960 votes, 5.5 per- 
cent of the total, and more than twice 
Roger McBride's national total in 1976. 

Last year, 2,000 Libertarians from 
• every state but Wyoming and North 
Dakota gathered in Los Angeles and 
miminated Mr. Clark, 49, a Dartmouth 
and Harvard Law graduate, for Presi- 
dent. David Koch, 39, an M.I.T.- 
trained engineer and businessman 
from New York City, is his running 
mate. They confidently expect to be an 
the ballot in 50 states and the District 
of Columbia — more, probably, than 
John" Anderson. 

A series of 60 five-minute commer- 
cials Tor the Clark-Koch ticket began 


this week on the national networks; a 
54-million campaign touching most 
states is planned. Libertarian candi- 
dates are running for the U.S. Senate 
in 16 states, and the party is sure of 
four gubernatorial candidates so for. 
, Mr. Clark thinks he'll get at least 10 
percent of the vote in California — 
which, assuming a Reagan-Carter-An- 
dersan ca mpai gn there, could signifi- 
cantly affect the outcome. 

Mr. Clark even suggested at a Man- 
hattan news conference this week that 
he might run ahead of Mr. Anderson 
nationally. More cautiously, he and 
other Libertarian leaders say they 
plan to keep increasing their share of 
the vote this year and in the 80’s until 
by 1992 they will either be “the leading 
party” or co-equal with the present 
majors. 

The territory does seem wide open. 
The numbers of independents and non- 
voters have been increasing rapidly, 
and both are Libertarian targets; so 
are the majority of Americans aged 18 
to 35 who have never even registered. 
So too are voters not among the declin- 
ing number — from 37 percent in 1964 
to 23 percent in 1978 — who still claim 
to identity strongly with the Republi- 
cans or the Democrats. 

Libertarian principles sometimes 
seem quixotic — abolition; for exam- 
ple, of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation as part of a free banking 
system. How much appeal such politi- 
cal purity may have is a question; but 
on die evidence of their rate of growth 
so for,, the Libertarians believe 
they’ve only begun to thrive. 
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But they are waiting to see whom 
eagan will choose for aVlcePresiden- 
al r unning mate and what kind of-ap- 

Hntnwnte he wiH make to his Cabinet. 

'aey are not so concerned about where 
j*s going, because frankly they don’t 
Ink he knows himself/but they are to- 
rested in knowing who’s going wim 
m, because **»»«, they think, may. 
ake all the difference. ■ 


' NEW HAVEN — By calling upon 
government to do more : and more- 
while trusting it less add less, we have 
made controlling bureaucratic power 
an exceedingly complex undertaking. 
Many of the day-today decisions of 
low-level public servants cm be con- 
trolled by bureaucratic rules, and the 
validity of thore nties can often be coi^ 
trolled by courts wielding Injunctions. 
But much conduct cannot be governed - 
by rules, and injunctions operate only 
prospectively; They can neither com- 
pensate for past Injuries nor fully 
deter illegality. 

Suits for money damages resulting 
from official misconduct entail neither 
of these disadvantages, but until quite 
recently such suits were severely lim- 
ited by hoary judicial doctrine. Within 
the last two years, however, and espe- 
cially within the last three months, the 
United States Supreme Court has ut- 
teriy transformed the legal landscape 

of official liability. 

* • Federal officials may be person- 

nally liable for damages for conduct 
that violates certain provisions of the 
Constitution, such as the Fourth. 
Amendment’s prohibition of. “unrea- 
sonable' searches and seizures." Most 
recently, for example, the Court per- 
mitted a damage action against indi- 
vidual Federal prison officials for foil- 
ing to provide adequate medical care 
to an inmate, allegedly in violation of ■ 
his constitutional rights. 

• Federal' agencies may be liable 


When Officials Are Liable 
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for damages for conduct that is illegal 
if the conduct is not ."discretionary" 
and if several other exceptions do not 
apply. 

• Under the 11th Amendment, state 
agencies are not liable for damages 
for violation of the 'Constitution or 
other Federal laws, but may be sued to 
pre v ent future violations. 

• State officials m&y be personally 
liable for damages for conduct that is 
Illegal under any Federal law. 

• Local agencies may be liable, and 
local officials may be personally li- 
able, for damages for violations of any 
Federal law. 

These developments are likely to 
have mixed results. By allowing vic- 
tims of governmental error and 
wrongdoing to obtain damages from 
errant agencies and officials, the Su- 
preme Court has increased the avail- 
ability of compensation for wrongs 
caused by officials whom the modern 
state places in a position to do great 
harm as well as great good. Moreover, 
the prospect of liability may well deter 

some official negligence and willful ' 
misconduct. 

Much governmental illegality, how- 


ever, is probably due less to willful 
flouting of rules by officials than to the 
necessity for low-level operatives, who 
are neither Platonic guardians nor 
Solomonic magistrates, to make snap 
judgments under great stress with 
scan t information and in situations in 
which legal rules are often unclear and - 
rapidly changing. 

The teacher disciplining an unriily 
student, the prison guard attempting 
to maintain order, the policeman mak- 
ing an arrest of a potentially violent 
person, the drug-enforcement agent 
using informers to penetrate illegal 
operations, the administrator of a 
mental hospital deciding whether to 
release a patient — such officials 
should not have to make such deci- 
sions under the threat of financial ruin 
simply because they faded to predict 
what the applicable legal rule will turn 
out to be. . 

Nor does the probability that they 
will receive immunity or ultimately be 
vindicated after trial or be indemni- 
fied by their agency seem adequate to 
ensure that officials will exercise their 
discretion fearlessly and vigorously. 
For even a small probability of a per- 


sonal catastrophe may well distort 
their behavior in ways designed more 
to protect their flanks than to dis- 
charge their public duties. 

Fortunately, we need not choose be- 
tween denying victims compensation 
for officially caused harm and foster- 
ing an already excessive bureaucratic 
self-interest. Victims could be made 
whole by the government agencies 
whose official policies or employees 
injured them, free of the legal obsta- 
cles to recovery that still exist. Offi- 
cials who violate the law could be sub- 
jected to more-effective administra- 
tive discipline that is sensitive to the 
delicate balance that must be struck 
between deterrence of illegality and 
deterrence of vigorous decision-mak- 
ing. These reforms (and others) could 
provide agencies with greater incen- 
tives than now exist to monitor the 
behavior of their employees. Such 
changes would certainly not eliminate 
the ancient tensions between rule and 
discretion, between accountability 
and flexibility. But they would reduce 
them. 

The Supreme Court has taken the 
first steps. It is now up to Congress, 
which has vacillated on the issue, to 
complete the job. 

Peter Schuck. Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Planning and Evaluation in 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare from 1977 to 1978, is as- 
sociate professor at YaleLaw School. 


Id j ANNAPOLIS, Md. — Jimmy Carter 
rd I won the Presidency in 1976 with an 
in overwhelming mandate from the 
[r. I black community. Among the reasons 
tie that we blacks gave Mr. Carter more 
ve I than 90 percent of our vote were cer- 
n- I tain promises made to us. As Mr. Car- 
tie ter seeks re-election, it is time for 
I blacks to examine his record and to 
n- hold him accountable by his own 
e- I standards. 

id j In 1976, he made two statements 
th that were very important to the black 
xt I community. First, he promised that 
rs j "jobs [would] be the major thrust of 
ig | my Administration." Second, he said 
J he would “strive to achieve a 4 percent 
it inflation rate by the end of my first 
le I term.” He tied both promises together 
id by adopting what the late Arthur 
a- I Okun, an economist, called the "dis- 
ie comfort index," which is simply the 
9f | addition of the unemployment and 
ir j inflation rates. Mr. Okun did this to es- 
I tablish a measure of what, at the time, 
il seemed to be the paradoxical situation 
11 of simultaneous high unemployment 
e and high inflation. Mr. Carter politi- 
lI cized the discomfort index by renam- 
e j ing It the "misery" index, aimed the 
e renamed index right at Gerald R. 

■s Ford, and said that Jf elected he would 
e do better. 

d Mr. Carter even told us how much 
e [ better he would do. At the end of his 
I first four years in office, the misery 

- I index should be 8. This would be the 
r I combination of the 4 percent inflation 

rate be promised and the 4 percent 
I unemployment target he pledged, as 
I was mandated in the Humphrey-Haw- 
| kins full-employment bill, which he en- 
] dorsed. In May 1980, however, three 
I years and four months after his inau- 
1 guration. the misery index for the 
i population as a whole was 18.7, one 
I and a half times the figure of the last 
I year of the Ford Adminis tration and 
I more than twice as large as what Mr. 
j Carter promised during his campaign. 

I Although these figures for the popu- 
I lation as a whole are ' disturbing 
I enough, they do not begin to reflect the 
I economic conditions in the black com- 
I m unity. Bpd economic conditions 
] throughout the society are always to 
| tensified for blacks. This fact, how- 
ever, needs to be brought home in 
some dramatic way. Therefore, I am 
I proposing the establishment of a 
I “black misery Index." 

Since the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
j develops figures for black unemploy- 
- 1 meat, the misery- index for Macks 
, . I. would sfroply reflect the sum of tfa wse 

- [ unemployment statistics and the ciir- 
‘ r rent rate of Inflation-For example, 'the 

I black unemployment rate for May was 
I 14_7 percent. Add the May rate of infla- 
I tian of 10.9 percent to It, and the black 
I misery index is 25.6. This Is a full two 
I points higher than during the 1974-75 
I recession. 

I An examination of the individual 
I components of the index shows why 
I the conditions in the black community 
are truly miserable. The inflation ride 
I of the equation is especially hard on 
I blacks. Many blacks work for the 
I minimum wage, which does not adjust 
j as quickly to the inflationary spiral as 
j do other forms of Income. Tbs other 
j ride of black misery — unemployment 
j — has remained high during the Car- 
I ter Administration. 

I Now with the economy in recession, 

I blade unemployment can only go up. 

| Blacks, the last hired in good times 
I and the first fired in bad times, are al- 
I ready feeling the brunt of the eco- 
I nomic downturn. From March to May, 
unemployment for all blacks jumped 
j from 11.8 percent to 14.7 perqpnt, up 
I nearly 3 percent. 

I But there are alternative ap- 
proaches to the Democrat make-wort;, 

I patch-up quick-fix solutions that have 
I kept the blacks in the economic straits 
I in which we now find ourselves. Dur- 
ing this election year, blacks should 
I consider two Republican proposals to 
I solve black economic problems, 
j The first Republican proposal. The 
I Training and Employment Act of 1979, 
was introduced by Representative 
Clarence Brown, Republican of Ohio. - 

I This bill is based on the supposition tha t ■ 

unemployed Americans Should be 
trained for jobs that actually exist, The 
I measure, if enacted into law, would 
I grant tax credits to businesses to train 
i persons for jobs while they are actually 
I working In those jobs. Unlike the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training 
Act, Mr. Brown's measure would train 
people for jobs for which there is a cur- 
rent and future demand, alloca ting 
scarce resources to those areas where 
there is the most need for them. 

The second proposal addresses the 
more-fundamental problem of job 
creation. The Canable-Jones, bill in- 
troduced by Representatives Barber 
B. Conable of New York, the ranking 
Republican on the House Ways and 
Means Commitee, and James R. 
Jones, Oklahoma Democrat, also a 
committee member, would grant tax 
incentives for businesses to buy new 
plant and equipment. Such moderniza- 
tion would create many new jobs. 

These two proposals, when taken to- 
gether, mean that new jobs would be 
created and people would be trained to 
fill these jobs. Blades would benefit 
from such programs in a very substan- 
tial way. However, for these programs 
to be implemented, there must be a 
change in the country’s direction. 

Such a change can only be made at 
the ballot box. Black votes helped the 
Democrats in 1976, and things re- 
mained the same. Perhaps it is time 
that blacks give Republicans a chanw* 

to see if they can make a change a 

change for the better. 


Aris T. Allen, M.D., farmer Republi- 
can state chairman of Maryland, is a 
member of the Maryland Senate.. 
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The Perils 
Of Celebrity 


By DONAL HENAHAN 


T he news of Jos6 Iturbi's death the other day must 
have sent the nostalgia index up a few points. It 
also set one music critic who was never enthusias- 
tic about the Spanish pianist’s playing to contem- 
plating the phenomenon of celebrity in America 
are! the price it sometimes requires serious artists to pay. 
For Mr. Iturbi was a serious artist in his earlier days — by 

some accounts a blazing virtuoso and against heavy odds 

he managed to sustain a modest career as a pianist and con- 
ductor until shortly before his death at the age of 84. Arriv-' 
ing on the international scene in the late 1920’s, he made a 
major reputation at a time when the earth was being shaken 
by pianistic giants: Rachmaninoff, Hofmann, Lh6vinne, 
Serkln, Horowitz, Gleseking, Schnabel, Rubinstein. He es- 
tablished himself as a specialist in the most difficult Spanish 
music but also was admired for his Chopin and Mozart. Re- 
viewers of the time sometimes complained that his style 
tended to be silky and superficial, but he built a considerable 
following during the 1930’s. He was only one of a vintage crop 
of fine pianists, but he did rank. 

Then came MGM’s discovery of the Iturbi charm and the 
Iturbi willingness to follow a middle-brow script — out the 
window, if necessary — after which his status as a celebrity 
rose steeply. Just as sharply, his standing as a musician 
began to fall. To some extent, this slippage was probably 
traceable to snobbery: It was difficult to listen objectively to 
a concert pianist whose recent credits included “Anchors 
Aweigh,” with Gene Kelly and Frank Sinatra. But unques- 
1 tionably, too, Mr. Iturbi's natural Inclinations toward show 
business began to show up in his playing to an increasing de- 
gree. And why not? By the mid-1940’s Jose Iturbi may have 
been known by name to more people than any pianist who 
ever lived, except possibly for Ignace Paderewski and Oscar 
Levant. 

Anyone who was able to get to the movies regularly In 
the 1940’s came to know the Spanish pianist intimately. He 
was so popular and so instantly recognizable that MGM sim- 
ply cast him as himself in such musicals as “That Midnight 
Kiss,” while Kathryn Grayson and Mario Lanza had to be 
content with Impersonating fictional characters. He played 
himself, too, in “Three Daring Daughters, ’’ while the likes of 
Jane Powell and Jeanette MacDonald were mere masque- 
raders. He epitomized, at least for movie fans, what passed 
In the. 1940's as continental suavity. In the quaint argot of the 
time, Mr. Iturbi was “a smoothie.' 1 He couid zip through a 
patch of boogie-woogie with the same smiling insouciance as 
Victor Borge or render a snippet of Beethoven with the mock- 
sobriety of Oscar Levant. His records, bearing such titles as 
“Iturbi Treasures" and “Music to Remember.” helped 
carry his fame far beyond the lobbies of film palaces. He was 
everything a musical celebrity in America should be. He col- 
lected art and flew to concerts in his own plane. He even lived 
in Beverly Hills. 

Of course. It can be protested that other musicians, 
among them jStravins^L Schoenberg and Rubinstein, lived 
In Hollywood without completely losing the esteem of the 
musical world. It might be contended, furthermore, that Mr. 
Iturbi's standing among musicians was never so high that It 
had all that far to fall when the movies called. It is possible, 
too, that celebrity caught up to him as his star was already 
on the wane. American musical history is Ailed with exam- 
ples of once-important artists who found sanctuary and 
profit in show business in the twilight of great careers. Like 
many an emeritus diva of earlier times, BAary Garden toured 
in stage shows. Helen Traubel left the Metropolitan Opera to 
sing in nightclubs with Jimmy Durante, you'll remember, 
when her Wagnerian soprano was well on the downgrade. 
Ezio Pinza timed his vocal decline' to coincide with his rise to 
Broadway celebrity. Callas made a stab at the movies. 
Beverly Sills found herself an opera company, to run and a 
talk show to host. But that’s show business. Music loses little 
by such Uth-hour defections, and in some instances there 
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Jose Iturbi with Jeanette MacDonald in 
“Three Daring Daughters” (1948) 


may be offsetting gains. Pinza's “South Pacific’’ album is a 
more valuable memento of his late years than a shakily sung 
record of Mozart arias would be. When an artist can combine 
honor at the end of a serious career with a new kind of popu- 
larity, some sort of protean ideal is reached. 

Even now, if you scan the show-business horizon, it is 
possible to discern important singers who seem to be experi- 
menting with the transition from mere artistry to celebrity. 
Luciano Pavarotti, for Instance, is at a difficult stage. Like 
many tenors, he started out with a light lyric voice and 
gradually has moved to heavier, darker parts. Caruso, the 
model in this as in so many other matters tenorial, ulti- 
mately sang such dramatic roles as Ra dames, and sang 
them with thrilling ease. 


Musical celebrity, once bestowed, tends to stick. That 
seems particularly true of fame that was bestowed in the 
1930‘s uid 1940’s, when movies and the radio controlled the 
great public’s tastes. A musician had only to make It big with 
MGM or on the “Telephone Hour" and fortune was assured. 
Think of the names that grew large in those years: Stokow- 
ski, Kostelanetk, Fiedler, Eileen Farrell, Evelyn and Hei 1 
Magic Violin, RTse Stevens, Gladys Swarthout, Miliza Kor- 
jus, Nelson Eddy, John Charles Thomas, Lily Pons, Laimy 
Ross. The most renowned harpist was named Marx, the most 
famous violinist was named Rublnoff, or perhaps Benny. 

Guilt by association takes over here, inevitably. Celeb- 
rity tends to Iron out differences in real talent, so that after a 
time not only the fan of popular culture but also the pre- 
sumed sophisticate finds himself thinking of Iturbi and Libe- 
race, say, hr the same category. Stokowski and Mickey 
Mouse were for many years another such a logical pairing, 
though the former managed to escape the celebrity trap by 
living to a. venerable age and spending his last decades shak- 
ing off his only partly deserved reputation as. a mass-cult 
charlatan: ■ * ' " 

Mass adulation on the Stokowski or Iturbi scale probably 
does even the finest musician some glancing harm in the long 
run, even though most artists would probably choose to take 
the risks, if offered. But the harm may be more psychologi- 
cal than physical or moral, and it quite possibly may be the 
listener's problem as much as the musician’s. How many of 
us, for instance, must have gone to hear Stokowski In his 
post-Hollywood years with extreme prejudice, as if to punish 
him for allowing those egregious photos of his miraculous 
hands and snowy mane. Mickey’s maestro did subdue his 
style in late years, and perhaps we implaccable listeners 
mellowed a bit. At any rate, we forgave him his sins before It 
was too late and we hoped he forgave us ours. We never could 
bring ourselves to be similarly charitable about Iturbi, which 
may only prove what a sweet cheat celebrity can be for vic- 
tims an both sides of the footlights. 
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The Dow Flirts With 900 


By PHILLIP H. WIGGINS 


The Dow Jones industrial average continued to flirt with 
the psychologically significant 900 level last week in a 
sharply vacillating post-holiday stock market in which the 
tempo again was set by institutional buying. The pivotal 
market indicator finished the week 2,22 points higher, at 
891.13, as volume expanded from the holiday-shortened week 
before. It came closest to a breakthrough early Wednesday, 
when it went as high as 908.87 during the session, but failed to 
close above 900 on any day. 

“The market had a tough time this week with the heavy 
resistance at the 900 level, ’’ said Hildegard Zagorski, assist- 
ant vice president and market strategist at Bache Halsey 
Stuart Shields Inc. “This area has turned back three ad- 
vances over the past two years with rather disastrous re- 
sults. Each time the market crossed 900 it took a tumble of at 
least 100 points. Peaks were recorded in September of 1978, 
October of 1979, and the most recent one in February of 
1980." 

Analysts traced some of last week’s buying by institu- 
tions — pension funds, banks, insurance companies and 
mutual funds — to the fact that they were experiencing a 
huge Inflow of cash from maturing high-yielding, short-term 
money-market instruments bought earlier in the year. 

"This cash was looking fora home and found its way into 
the equity market,” said Mrs. Zagorski. “At the same time, 
however, each time the market reaches the 900 level, a lot of 
programmed institutional selling takes place. Thus, 900 
looms, not only as a psychological barrier but and area of 
heavy supply as well. It will require a very strong surge of 
buying to send the market through this area of heavy resist- 
ance.” 

Although there was abundant economic news last week, 
it appeared to have little real impact on stock prices. On 
Monday, several major banks and a number of smaller 


banks cut their prime interest rates to 11 Vi percent, from 12 
percent, and the Federal Reserve Bank reported that the 
basic money supply had fallen $800 million In the week ended 
June 25. Although the Dow added 9.3 points that day, the rise 
was mainly attributed to' the institutional activity fluid a 
strong showing by technology and energy issues. 

On Tuesday, the stock market failed to react to a report 
of an eight-tenths of 1 percent rise in producer prices in June. 
Energy and precious metal stocks were again the focus of in- 
vestor attention. 

Stocks on Wednesday broke through the 900-barrier with . 
a flourish during a midday rally as volume soared to 52 mil- 
. ion shares. But in the last 45 minutes of trading the advance 
was wiped out and the Dow closed at 897.27. 

Analysts blamed the iate-session setback on nervous 
selling from margined accounts, which was also present tQ a 
lesser degree in the two preceding sessions. Big declines in 
silver and gold prices depressed metals stocks with such 
mining issues a s Campbell Red Lake, Homestake, Heda and 
Callahan showing sharp declines. 

In Thursday’s market, prices plunged 11.35 points and 
volume slumped to 43.7 million shares. The broad downturn 
in prices of oil shares, attributed by analysts to softening 
gasoline prices and anjinseasonable rise in inventories, was 
the main depressant. Among the big losers were California 
Standard, Atlantic Richfield. Mobil. Texaco. Gulf, Phillips 
Petroleum and Exxon. 

On that day, the Ford Motor Company slashed its quar- 
terly dividend to 30 cents, from $1, but its stock rose %, to 
26%. Analysts said the sharply lower dividend, meant to con- 
serve cash, had been expected and that the payout could 
have been even lower considering auto industry problems. 

On Friday, with another quarter-point cut in the prime 
rate by Citibank, stocks recovered, with the Dow gaining 5.21 
points. An active I.B.M. was up 1% points, to 62%. after re- 
porting a 14.5 percent increase in second quarter net income. 
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‘Airplane!’ — Parody that Works 


By VINCENT CANBY 




eaven protect us from the hit movie, not really 
from the hit movie itself but from ail of the se- 
quels, spin-offs, rip-offs and what-have-yous that a 
hit movie inspires. After the huge popularity of 
“The Sound of Music,” 20th Century-Fox almost 
went bankrupt attempting to repeat that success with such 
big-budget musical duds as "Star” and “Dr. Dolittle.” More 
money has probably been lost on imitation James Bond 
films than on any other kind of picture. Right now “Animal 
House” movies are at such flood you might wish that thea- 
ters were equipped with life rafts. 

Thus it was with as much relief as pleasure that last 
week I stumbled into (onto?) “Airplane!,” the most com- 
plete, most successful movie parody since Mel Brooks's 
“Young Frankenstein" fluid, before that. Woody Allen’s 
- “What’s Up, Tiger Lily?” (I haven’t forgotten the Monty 
' Python group’s “Life of Brian.” It’s only that I think of Py- 
thon comedy as a genre by itself.) 

“Airplanel," which was written and directed by three 
young men who receive equal billing (Jim Abrahams and 
two brothers, David and Jerry Zucker), is not, strictly 
' speaking, an “Animal House” movie. It is too firmfy disci- 
plined, too aware of what it’s about at every side-splitting 
turn of events, to be compared to the ramshackle charms of 
“Animal House.” I suspect, however, that one of the reasons 
why "Animal House” was such a success, fluid why the for 
less funny follow-up movie, "Meatballs," did so well is the 
manner in which both films parody not specific movies but 
the behavior In several decades of American films that 
equated good manners and clean-cut appearances with vir- 
tue. That foul-mouthed slobs may be more hip than campus 
jocks is not a new conceit, but the idea seems to have elicited 
a particularly warm response in generations of young peo- 
ple raised cm the Inoffensive insult comedy of television. 

For reasons I don't understand, the subject -of parody 
receives no entry of Its own in either the Oxford Companion 
to FngHch Literature or the Oxford Companion to American 
Literature. It’s as If parody were considered a lesser form of 
literature than, say, satire, though parody has been prac- 
ticed through the ages by everyone from Aristophanes and 
Chaucer to Pope, Swift, Fielding, Byron, Thackeray and 
Swinburne. Parodies written by Max Beerbohm, Wolcott 
Gibbs and S.J. Perelman are among our modem classics. 

Because effective parody is even more rare in films than 
in literature, we shouldn’t underestimate the achievements 
of Mr. Abrahams and the Brothers Zucker, whose only other 
film credit is “Kentucky Fried Movie,” a sketch film they 
conceived fluid wrote but did not direct. “Kentucky Fried 
Movie,” which I haven’t seen, was directed by John Leuidis, 
who went on to direct “Animal House” and the current “The 
Blues Brothers,” a movie that describes Itself as a musical 
comedy and, though the music is fine, the comedy part is as 
unfunny as “Airplanel ” is hilarious. 

To get the full measure of bow well “Airplane” succeeds, 
one simply has to walk across the street to see another new 
film, “Wholly Moses,” a parody of Bible epics that fails mis- 
erably in spite of the fact that its star is Dudley Moore and its 
supporting cast includes such distinguished performers as 
Madeline Kahn, James Coco, Richard Pryor and Dam 
De Louise. 

Like ail parodies,, "Airplane!” is a sendup of an earlier 
work, but it can also be appreciated by people who have no 
knowledge of the work being parodied, which is something 
that can be said only of parodies on the order of “Joseph An- 
drews.” The film has a life of its own. 

“Airplanel’s” acknowledged source material is a 1957 
movie called “Zero Hour," mi alrplane-in-dis tress melo- 
drama I somehow missed. The stars were Dana Andrews, as 
a former Air Force pilot with a fear of flying who must fond a 
giant airliner when the flight cr ew is incapacitated by food 
poisoning, and Sterling Hayden, who played his former cap- 
■>tain, a man be loathes and the fellow onthe ground who must - 
“talk down” the frightened war veteran. 

“Zero Hour” was directed by Hall Bartlett and was 
based on a story by none other than Arthur Hailey wbo, some 


years later, wrote a novel called “Airport” that went on 
become an annuity for Mr. Hailey and the basis for films 
called “Airport, " "Airport 1975,” “Airport 77” and ’’Airport# 
— The Concorde,” each of which has contributed a dizzy 
cliche or two to “ Airplane. ” 

Mr. Abrahams and the Brothers Zucker have helped 
themselves to the central situation of “Zero Hour,” which 
may actually seem more credible today, when we’re ail a lit. 
tie suspicious of airline food that too often looks and tastes as 
if it had been prepared in a locker room, than it was in 1957, 
when air travel was stilt exotic and free food, no matter how 

bad, was a treat. 

“Airplane! ” alsohasa side child on her way to an urgent 
organ transplant and a singing stewardess, both suggested 
by "Airport 1975,” a gruff airport manager (a role played by 
George Kennedy in. the "Airport” movies), a couple of 
sweetly nutty little old ladies, a nun wbo seems already to 
have been beatified, obnoxious children, lovers who quarrel 
and other assorted passengers who turn up for a scene or two. 

“Airplane!” is as densely stocked with sight gags as a 
Jacques Tati comedy and though they are not comparable to 
Tati’s by any means, a lot of them are hugely funny and 
cany along those that aren’t. (I have a theory — maybe only 
a feeling — that a movie like “Airplane!” depends for its suc- 
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Airplane!” can be appreciated 
by people who have no 
knowledge of the work being 
parodied. It has a life of its own.’ 


cess as much on gags that don’t work as on those that do, 
though why this should be so, I’ve no idea. It may be that the 
failed gags form a kind of peat, or fuel, that gives energy to 
the gags that succeed.) 

The plot of “Airplanel" (the airplane in need) and the 
familiar characters are just the beginning of this film, 
though* Mr. Abrahams and the Zuckers have attended to the 
details of their parody with the care that Cecil B. DeMllle 
once used to research' a film like “The Ten Command- 
ments.” The musical score by Elmer Bernstein, who has cer- 
tainly written enough of this kind of music to know what he’s 
about, is prlcelessly awful, a sort of amalgam of the scores 
for “The High end the Mighty,” “Love Isa Many Splendored 
Thing” and those for any and all of the 11 Airport” movies. Jo. 
seph Biroc’s color photography would be a credit to any big- 
budget, schlock melodrama of the late 50*s and early 60's. 
Even the rhythm of the film is funny — the reliance on the al- 
ways anticipated reaction shots, the cross-cutting between 
simultaneous actions, the models and the stock shots when 
you know the real thing would simply be too expensive. "Air- 
plane! ” does more than recall a certain kind of Moved if 
foolish melodrama. It demonstrates the methods of such 
movie making. 

As important as anything else — the film has been im- 
peccably cast with actors wbo somehow manage to suggest 
an earlier movie era without once betraying the suspicion 
that they have any idea that what they're doing is comic. 1 
thinkpaxticularly of Peter Graves (the sdr liner's chief pilot), 
Lloyd Bridges (in the George Kennedy role), Lorna Patter- 
son (the stewardess who sings), Leslie Nielsen (the doctor 
who’s aboard fluid whose inspiring “Knute Rockne” speech is 
a film highlight). 

In comparison, “Wholly Moses” is as empty aa the 
Southern Csdifornfo desert where It was filmed, probably be- 
cause, unlike “Airplane!” and “Young Frankenstein," it 
really doesn’t have much affection for the genre being paro- 
died, it looks like titekipd-of parbety that is made by someone 
who never cared enough about Hollywood Bible epics to 
study the means by which they were made to weak, which 
(let’s face it) they once did. 


The drip irrigation system was 
developed in Israel to improve crop 
yields. 

Now, Israeli technology has 
produced an advanced 
computerized control technique 
which dispenses exactly measured 
quantities of water at 
the push of a button. 

For 99 years. Bank Hapoalim has 
helped in the development of 
Israel's industry and agriculture. 
The impressive growth rate, a rise 
of 130% during the past year alone, 
reflects the bank’s steadily 
increasing activities both in Israel 
and abroad. 
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AM* has cam r, v .' 4r * y° ur gardening aotivlty7.lt will 
* ' : :ot only keep them busy, but also 

tfdChers Z link " : ‘ ve ^ ein a great educational «- 

jatton Of ‘ r ‘5Vft . erlence. 

Mi, ’ < ' Crrj Hr-./ & They will have an opportunity to 
Stiju?- 5. * *ev ' about plant growth, one 

w BW Onftt :;.f nature's' most exciting- miracles 

room . ! h a r will - generally become more 

SlM 0 free J ‘ '**? t arden-minded. - _ ' ’ 

' ,,f ‘ ttia;, fa ' Smaller children can he. engaged 
fcchtidon he- n waterIn * Aa well’ ** fruit, 

m gwwando-c . y lf - <- egetable. and flower-collecting. 

' : '- : K s'.-'^nd they can pick oat weeds and 


JOBS 


Ml ii_ i«u urejr vau y«.n vui WOOUH aJIU 

S5f-y r ^rx,ahr.ep up lawn cllpplnge. 

( i non -ha faita-Vi tu»> * I 


teenagers can ..be taught to trim 


GARDENER’S' CORNER 
Walter P ranhl 


^iwn edges,, cut hedges and. -feed 


4 <hiidren. .' ^s^lants. 

wlwiyrr. up f jV, J The more. you educate, your 

t itockrd “ ^’.shildren on- gardening now, the 

aft thev an- ■ they wiu en i°y M «i *P“ 

pw“wy art . ~ 0 ■ k rec iate It — . andthe more they will 

l inrnv ar#» f 5 ^ able to help as they grow older. 


^rpUnr?=-d, v ^ a i> 

--- fo: 


^iVATER. SUNLIGHT and suitable 
plants are available to most home 
gardeners, but to keep the plants 
ulve lnithe dry and sometimes very 


t hp Q n*>*. 01 temperatures of July, a suitable 

* w p iS Q w oil hasto be formed and this can be 

^ Achieved by adding organic matter. 

ave no .11 'your plants — flowers, 

ege tables, . bouse plants, etc. — 
* , . hould be literally fed now with 

C WOlK Deinry ompost or manure, and not ex- 
luslvely with artificial fertilisers, 
a (ifa i-if Organic matter gives life to the 

* 4 >5 Ottftarden because It providea nutrl- 

"‘•on and increases the oornilatinn nf 


Deino ompost or manure, and not ex- 
fuslvely with artificial fertilisers. 


9 Iff Js fvf Organic matter gives life to the 

* 11.5 0Vh»arden because It providea nutrl- 

‘-on and Increases the population of 
m licro -organisms — plants and 

— In the soil. Insects and 
At work Ah. zr. t;- c Jjuthworms can be seen with the 
*V*i» idea. •: rn-n-iL : ' £aked eye, . but the micro- 
I, of fye) ty, , 'Jy ■* ityganisins tWi!ch- Inhabit the soil 
^.,es awn be seen only with the help of a 
t fc, llm . dcroscope. And there are vast 

"ted i ijAimbers of these micro-organisms. 

Degir.r..rg c! ■j-V'hey are ..very active and break 
■ aUCKers fcaif atte-ggjiwn organic matter to relase 
W? CJure tha: Cec:! 5 r'utriehts that are used by plants. 

A !ilte "The Te- pJ* You can buy valuable compost at 
Clmtr 8cr^f-"-.,Cc arden centres and seed shops in 
ltd ttf mu«.c ''^al 1 plastic bugs il kg) or in big 
msv m# - ' . **■ * r * u%, *!iwcka (40 kg-flo kg), but there la no 

JWf 3 * ^setter compost than your own. 

tt * s 3 ■'■ ar *y Spis* Anyone with a little space In the 

11 Of th« “Airport ■' r^ackyard can set aside a patch of 
t would Ns a cred.i ;g ground to estabtish a compost heap 
1 1 | vt late SC s j.-d trench. I have found a new ap- 
(umsy« the j^T-l^roach to this problem In my small 
tg, ch« crCli .V '., f .' -garden. Compost heaps or trenches 
Ms _T “V"'* ^re 1 a very necessary part of any 

m i^!‘ r ' “ -harden, but they can never be call- 
ritnply be ,- a beautiful. 

1 a CCrVaii; r. . -£ \* ^ a couple of years ago, I needed a 
gtfglrs .Tc;.-odj 'juantity of soil to fill new balcony 
mtainers, but unfortunately all 
•Its — the r . rr. -j* uncultivated land in our vicinity — 
IKtcnefi^ A rr- ,i - 1?- -'^ 3Ce a source of good garden soil — 
tfetr* - V . . u ' “ wd disappeared as more and more 
v*. ' Causes were built and fenced off. 

*"*•* rr - u a^To buy such a large quantity of 
J* A ' ,? -*-ibil from a nursery was a very ex- 
WBUtedj to.v. Lcrti fcnslve proposition, so I finally 
i), UtsUt N:e;ser. ‘Zi nicrtflced one of my more modest 
Kockr.e" 'iTekrden beds. I managed to 
ansplant some of the flowers safe- 
. * to another spot, and with the soil 

M i Wt " :i ai err.^r} ivallable I filled all my hew -con- ■ 
IV If pTKtiners and flower pots. 

4 “Yocng J-'rjr.craa For the emptied bed I found, 
tfrm for if- .'rr.re ieqhother use: it became my hew . 
Hfw «... ‘Jr J w^~ompost. trench. After a fewweeks- 
= ^c 114 trenhh wag filled with aS the. 
? 1- ardeh wastes'— weeds, dry 
f *wre .tk -t* -- ^aves, pine needtea, faded flowers, 
otato-pee lings." I collected soil 
■om rose and tree trenches and 
Jvered the compost trench with a 
-rii-Ki About 15 cm to 20 cm 
eep.. Meanwhile, I filled with 
mich material Che empty rose and 
■ee trenches. 



Epiphyllmn 


alyssum, portulaca, dwarf tagetes, 
e cMum ( an annual bedder with 
light blue .flowers , available local- 
ly) and lobelia grew perfectly over 
my' compost factory. . 

When these annuals faded after 
.about six months, I turned the area 
over with a garden fork and 
benefited from the end product — a 
dark brown, nearly black, decayed 
humua: the idea garden soil. 

This bed was now ready and deep 
enough to be planted with all Mnd« 
of plants — spring flowering bulbs, 
a nn uals, perennials or vegetables, 

' which, due to ‘ the abundance of 
organic matter, had an excellent 
growing medium. I have now used 
this system for several years and if 
you do not want to spoil any of the 
lovely views in your garden when 
creating your own compost, you' 
should try it, too. 

Put a layer of coarse vegetable 
material or some tree or shrub 
branches In the bottom of the 
trench so the air can get under. 
Cover ahallowly at first. While 
shallow-rooting annuals will 
produce, lovely colour, the un- 
derground movement of worms and 
micro-organisms will produce, 
valuable organic matter. . 

To hasten decomposition of the 
r a w~ material, spread 1 some 
nitrogenous fertiliser " (ammonium 
sulphate or urea) over it before you 
cover the trench. 

Some gardeners persist in believ- 
ing the myth that fertilizers may 
kill earthworms. In fact, the con- 
trary in true. When fertilizers are 


urea used as fertilizer today Is all 
synthetic. It' contains 45 per cent 
nitrogen, more than double the 
quantity of ammonium sulphate — 
20.5 por cent. 

All lawn edges should be kept 
well trimmed. July Is a month when 
new lawns can still be sown or 
planted In Israel. You may also use 
"prefabricated" turf rolls 
(available at the Kibbutz Brenner 
nursery) to establish a new iawn. 
Prepare the ground in early mor- ' 
ning and plant in late afternoon. 

. If you are planning to raise peren- 
nial or biennial plants for the flower 
border or for balcony and roof- 
garden containers, the cheapest 
way by far 1s to grow them from 
seed.- ’ 

Par the cost of a few packets of 
seed, you can produce ample plants 
for the average garden and have 
some- over for your neighbours and 
friends. Fill some boxes — don't 
forget drainage holes — with a mix- 
ture of compost and sand (equal 
parts) and place them In a wind- 
protected spot under shady trees -or 
shrubs. 

At this time of the year, .-when 
temperatures are running high, it is 
essential that the seeds and 
seedlings never dry out. Perennial 
delphiniums in various shades of 
blue are highly recommended, but 
If your garden is exposed to wind 
and you cannot spare time for stak- 
ing and tying, choose some dwarf or " 
medium-high flowers like pansy or 
aquileglum. 


ad dad, the -production; of. organic 
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ONE OP THE JOYS of gardening Is 
that while you are enjoying the pre- 
sent, you are always looking ahead. 
' So why- not make a sowing now? of 
colourful pansies (viola tricolor; 
amnon v'tamar in Hebrew) to 
provide colour In winter (In all 
regions of a mild climate) and early 
spring? 

They are easy to grow, and you 
can buy seeds locally, either in mix-, 
ed or in specific colours, regular or 
giant types. 

t They should be sown In flats for 
germination and be pricked out into- 
nursery beds or yoghurt cups as 
soon as they are large enough to 
handle. Transplant them to their 
final destination as soon as they 
show six ; to eight leaves. 

Begonia rex (begonya 
mefuspesset . in Hebrew) can be 
propagated this month. Take the 
best-coloured, mature, but not old 
leaves, make cuts on the undersides 
of -the main veins, using a rarer 
blade, and then pin them down on a 
moist mixture of peat and -sand. It 
is from these cuts that young 
plan tl eta will develop. 

Colens seed (nedanvmt met'ouya 
in Hebrew) can be sown now In pots 
or trays In a 50:50 mixture of red 
soil or clay and sand. They will ger- 
minate in two to three weeks and 
may be ready for transplanting in 
late August These plants, when 
later kept indoors, will provide ex- 
cellent room decoration on, say, a 
windowsill. 

The Imported seeds, which are 
available at most seed shops, come 


matter liunttaii&klmd, # &k r h coni^' 1 * 7 striking foliage- 


qnence, the number 'of earthworms 
also increases. 


The soil-covered trench nowlook- 
d like a newly prepared garden 
ed and I really used It as such, 
hallow-rooting annuals, like 


WELL-ESTABLISHED lawns 
should be kept mown and watered 
regularly. Perennial weeds should 
be eliminated with - their roots 
before you give them attention with 
the- lawn mower. Weak grass 
patches should be encouraged by a - 
light dressing of urea Just before 
the next sprinkling. Urea is, of 
course, produced, by animals and la- 
secreted in urine. However, the 


colours, including bronze, gold, 
salmon, pink, cream and deep red 
or purple. 

Do not discard the smaller 
seedlings. They sometimes grow' 
very slowly and will probably need 
more time to develop. And If they 
are grown on, they usually produce 
the best-coloured foliage, which In 
the case of all seedlings is green at 
first; the colours develop as the 
plants grow. Keep all coleus plants 
partly shaded and constantly slight- 
ly moist. 
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IFTEEN GRADUATES of the_ 
ubin Academy Dance Depart- 
ed In Jerusalem showed one 
-ason why they qualified in their 
laminations, when they presented 
.eir choreography In the Beit' 
a'am (July 8). Performed by 
u dents of the academy, the. works 
towed notable inventiveness 
ithin the scope of time and -place. 
Several were, essays in move- 
ent rather than dance. One solo, 
Vnd Nothing New," by Talia 
adourl, danced by Alice Cohen 
n usle: Lutoslavski) , made in*' 
icate and interesting use of a hoop 
convey theme and feeling. 
"Pandora's Box'* by Anat Ginor . 
nuslc: -Ari Ben Shabtai),' 
ggeated the box by a grouping of 
ve dancers. In Ruth Barr’s 
rracks," dancers moved like 
ilmated -lay- figures. Sima 
leiman set six figures in alow mo- 
rn to Lea Goldberg poems. "The 
ttle Prince” by Miri Belinkov- 
Jhen (music: Haim Perm out) had .* 
story line, (tells Tal used modern 
lom (music: Alexander Tamil, . 
1th Haasta Levy-Agron) and 


Graduates 

perform 


DANCE 
Dora Sowden 


Ariella Weiner a more Graham 
effect (music: Mahler). 

Anat Sharon and Aviva Haik- 
Klopfer explored human 
relationships- Dasal -Greenberg 
made the only attempt at humour. 
Galls Magen’s '“Blind Musician" 
(music: Holm PezmonU failed to 
make, the point clear, but Ruth 
Shemesh showed awareness of 
dance essence. Miriam! Miron 
created a surrealistic pattern, and 
Tami Halprln bowed acqua in t an ce 
with classical style In light mood. - 
The performance was within the 
framework of the Summer Dance 
Courses now taking place at the 
Rubin Academy, directed . by 


Professor Hassia Levy-Agron. 

- The following night (July 9) five 
former graduates performed in the 
Academy hall. 

The most impressive perfor- 
mance was by Tclpora Levenboim, 
who spent three years at the 
JuU liard School, New York. Hie 
Spanish beat? of Carlos Salzedo'a 
"Chanson de la Nult" was reflected 
in the dancer's solo (choreographed 
by herself). 

Miri Yavetx also choreographed 
her own solo "Caravan" (music: 
Chic Corea), which she danced with 
skill and which she could have 
made more . Interesting if she had 
avoided such dance cliches as run- 
ning In circles. She will repeat her 
solo in the Tel Aviv Museum for 
"Dancer’s Stage," arranged by the 
Israel Dance Library (Jnly 17) . 

Three other fine dancers — Alice 
Cohen. Batya Cohen and Tamara 
Mlelnik — Interpreted 
choreography by Hassia Levy- 
Agron, set to the "Monologue" of 
composer Ben'cion Orgad and 
played by violinist Yuval 
Kaminokovsky. 


ANOSCCfiAli BY VABDA NUHVY 
■» Avir Museum, July 8). Bight 
elodea and fugues from Bach’m “W«B 
'tapered Clavier**; T»vl Aval: 
Spltaph — Sonata “ (premlfcre) s 
mdaeiu Cran "Cstalogtw of Birds” 


EES 


SVI AVNTS “Epitaph — Sonata" 
one of two important recently 
m posed Israeli works (the other 
ing Org&d's "Realuyot"). It was 
dicated to Varda Nlahri and was 
emiered by. her at this recital-. 

This sonata. 1* incredibly, 
of bund and sincere'. It is amoving 
alogue in which nothing remains 
dden and eveii.the most painful, 
iglc and suppressed things but- 
ce. ... 

Musically, it is an exciting, inven- 


MUSIC 

Benjamin Bar-Am 


thre and Immensely Imaginative 
work. - 

Starting on a long suficesssion of 
repetitive bass notes, in ch ang i n g 
rhythm — a meditative and 
thoughtful introduction — the 
music then flows in quickly con- 
trasting and .changing textures. 
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Heavy, often highly dramatic, 
-widely spaced dissonant chords are 
Juxtaposed with plaintive, Orlental- 
Jewish melon in pari an do style. 

Aval's melody Is a sorrowful 
recitative, a spiritual revelation in 
which profound grief is expressed. 

An impressive " development 
follows with the music exploding In 
orchestral volume only to revert to 
its intimate parlando style. 

Despite the many, changing 
episodes and sudden jumps, the 
work emerges as a piece of com- 
- plete formal unity and un- 
mistakable originality. 

Miss NIahry'put her soul Into the 
music and her reading had a 
sacred-cult quality. Her identifica- 
tion with the work was complete. 

Only the turning of the pages had 
a most disturbing effect and harm- 
ed the; atmosphere of spiritual con- 
centration. 

This significant piece of music 
was preceded by four prelude* and 
-fugues from Bach's "Well 
Tempered Clavier." 

In the four opening pieces Miss 
Nishry plodded meanfoglessly. 

However, an Imaginative and 
spirited performance of "Le 
Courlis Cendre," from Messiaen's 
"Catalogue of Birds,” brightened 
the; picture considerably and led us 
to four other preludes and fugues at 
the end of the recital, which flowed 
much more Impressively and seem- 
ed free of over-intellectuallzation. 

Though I appreciate Miss 
Nishry’s preoccupation with Bach, 
and especially the preludes and 
fugues, I still find nothing Im- 
pressive, ‘unusual, original or par- 
ticularly revealing In her perfor- 
mances. 


WHENEVER Jacob Plncus 
Pcrclmuth is away from borne, he 
finds a Jihiil, takes an inconspicuous 
scat in the back row and enjoys the 
Hnvcning. Seeing' a stranger, the 
other worshippers usually invite' 
him to lead the prayers. More often 
than not, when they hear his mellow 
tenor voice and soulful delivery, 
they offer him a job as a cantor. 

"Fifty years ago, I might have 
taken it," says Perelmuth, who is 
better known as the international 
opera star Jan Peerce. 

Disappointing his mother, who 
wanted him to be either a rabbi or 
.a doctor, he left his studies at 
Columbia University in New York 
to become a dance-band violinist, 
and in 1933 obtained a long-term 
'engagement as a singer at Radio 
City Music Hall. 

It was then that the man who dis- 
covered him, Samuel ("Roxy”) 

Rothafel, urged him to change Ms 
name. "Not because It was too 
Jewish,” says Peerce, who at 78 
looks a decade younger and still has 
a rich voice. “He just thought that 
my career would go faster if I had a 
more euphonious name.” 

Building on Perelmuth's initial*, 
Roxy "christened” his singer 
"John Pierce.” 

After six months with the name, 
the young tenor still felt as uncom- 
fortable as with a tight shoe. “To 
me,” be recalls, ** ‘John Pierce'* 
should have been somebody' over 
six feet tall, with blond hair and a 
sharp nose. I bad to change It.” 

. Roxy was reluctant, but be 
satisfied Perelmuth by changing 
the spelling to a less goyische “Jan 
Peerce.” 

His father, who ran a wedding 
hall and catering business In 
Manhattan, resented it at first, es- 
pecially when people started call- 
ing him “Mr. Peerce.” -But he 
became resigned to it when Jan ex- 
plained that ft was for the good of 
his career, and be levelled with 
pride when he saw his son rise to 
fame. 


His master’s 


voice 


By JUDY SEE GEL/ Jerusalem Poet Reporter 



man, a little French and Ashkenazi 
Hebrew. 

Now here on his 23rd visit. (it's 
his wife Alice's 3lst trip), Peerce 
forces himself to speak Sephardi 
Hebrew "with mistakes.” 


Jan Peerce 


(Zoom 77) 


PEERCE SANG with all the great 
hasanim. but though he loved can- 
torial music, Ms real love was 
opera. In those days,in New York, 
tickets for performances were 
cheap. 

When he was a 12-year-old pupil 
at Yeahlva Ttferea Yenishalaylm, 
someone took him to hear Ms first 
opera. “It made an impression on 
mb," says Jan of his first memory 
of the Metropolitan Opera, “but it 
didn't fire me up.” 

Arturo Toscanini heard Mm sing 
at Radio City in a performance that 
was broadcast over the radio, and 
invited him to sing with the NBC 


Symphony Orchestra. With such a 
renowned patron, Peerce was 
respected and hired by a small 
opera company that toured the U.S. 
and taught him the basics of 
makeup, costumes, voice and ac- 
ting. In 1941, he, sang -In “La 
Traviata” at the Hollywood Bowl 
and was Invited to try out for the 
Met. "I was there for 28 years,” he 
says. 

Peerce was acclaimed for his 
colourful quality, Ms sensitive in- 
terpretations and flexible style that 
suited both Italian and German 
music. 

It is as difficult for a' singer to 
pick his favourite opera as it is for a 
mother to name her favourite child. 
But Peerce, when pressed, lists "La 
Boheme," ‘‘La Traviata,** 
“Rigoletto" and "Don Giovanni,” 
among the 40 or so operas that he 
studied. He has a solid repertoire of 
18 works, and il asked to sing one of 
them, he could “do it tomorrow.” 

Peerce is almost aghast when 
asked whether he is ever bored by 
repetition of the same opera. “Why, 
if you sing and can't find anything 
new every time you do it, you'd 
.better not do it. It's Just like saying 
prayers. You must find something 
new every time, and it must touch 
your soul,” he explains. 

In addition to fluent Italian and 
Yiddish, Peerce speaks a good Ger* 


HE LOVES Israel and wouldn't 
think of criticizing it publicly — or 
even privately. Alice, as a long- 
time volunteer for Israel Bonds, 
shares his feelings, as do their 
children Larry (a successful film 
director). Susan and Joyce. 

Though he has received many 
awards and honorary doctorates, 
he was very moved when the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
decided to give him their Scopus 
Award for his contribution to 
Israel, Jewish life and music. “I 
couldn't understand why they 
would pay me tribute for being 
proud and part of my own people,” 
he told The Jerusalem Post. 

Asked why many other Jewish 
entertainers and performing artists 
don’t show his kind of devotion to 
•Israel (he is a regular at New 
York's “Stars Salute to Israel" 
benefits), Peerce looks puzzled. “I 
can't remember when I didn't think 
Israel or Zionism. I suppose If 
Jewish stars were Invited to Israel, 
they would come.” Peerce says he 
has watched many assimilated 
Jews suddenly “discover their 
roots” when they visit Israel. 

A cousin of Ms wife's came on 
aliya from Moscow about a year 
ago, and is now working for the 
Russian-language department of 
KOI Ylsrael. "He says he's reborn 
— that he never lived until he came 
here,” says Peerce. Learning that 
the new immigrant had never 
heard of the Psalms, Peerce took 
him to his favourite Mea She'arlm 
bookshop and bought him several 
copies of a Rubs I an- Hebrew prayer 
book. 


PEERCE toured the Soviet Union 
under U.S. State Department 
auspices in 1956, and again in 1963. 
As usual, he went to the Great 
Synagogue in Moscow and sang 
Jewish songs. Thousands of Jews 


who couldn’t get in waited outside 
and mobbed him as he left. 

He performed at the Bolshoi, 
Tchaikovsky Hall and other halls In 
Moscow, and in Leningrad and Kiev 
as well. 

At one concert, Jews made up 
about one-fifth of the audience and 
they called for an encore of Jewish 
songs. “But 1 didn't have my 
music: it was at the hotel." When 
his Russian hosts tried to dis- 
courage him by pointing out that he 
didn't have a car, “Alice put her 
foot down and said that if she 
wasn't provided with transporta- 
tion, she would go to the hotel on 
foot." A car miraculously 
appeared, and Jan sang Yiddish 
songs. 

Peerce prefers not to comment on 
the state of opera In Israel, except 
to say that “there certainly is room 
for an opera company that this 
wonderful country — with so much 
culture — deserves.” 

American opera has been on the 
upswing for several years, and has 
received a special boost from 
Luciano Pavarotti, who attracted 
150.000 New Yorkers to an outdoor 
concert in Central Park recently.' 
Peerce also credits TV, which has 
introduced tens of millions of peo- 
ple to opera. 

Peerce no longer performs 
regularly. He had to leave the Met 
after he fell and broke a leg In San ' 
Francisco. "I can no longer climb 
the many stairs necessary for 
opera." 

(When Peerce was recuperating 
in hospital, he was amazed that the 
Lubavitcher Rebbe, Menahem 
Schneerson, had sent some of hla 
hassidim to visit and pray for him. 
Since that experience seven years 
ago. Peerce and his wife have been 
Lubavitch hassidim, and have met 
with the rebbe in priv.ate 
audiences.) 

Peerce takes care of his voice by 
practising scales regularly. "God 
forbid that people should say : Ten . 
years ago, he bad a marvellous 
voice.' When the performer walks 
out on stage, the audience is saying 
to itself: ‘Prove it! 1 You must not 
take your voice for granted.” 

Only once, in Philadelphia 39 
years ago, did the great tenor go on ■ 
stage* when he should have stayed ' 
off. “I had a terrible cold and beg- 
ged to go home, but the company 
manager said I had to go on. It . 
wasn't a bad performance, but I felt 
it wasn't up to my professional 
standards. I resolved then and ' 
there that 1 would never do such a • 
thing again.” 

He keeps active by making recor- 
dings. and by giving performances 
In Israel. 


SHOPPING UNLIMITED « 

shops and services J 

in Jerusalem il 


by Barbara Eskin 


THE BLUE BAY 
HAS IT ALL 

Get away from weekend crowds 
on your vacation this year! The 
Blue Bay Resort Hotel; Netanya's 
newest, most beautiful beachfront 
hotel has everything to offer. Out- 
door activities include horseback 
riding, archery, windsurfing or 
swimming at their Olympic size 
pool or on the adjacent beach. 
After a gourmet dinner in their 
dining room in the evening, swing 
at the Blue Bay's famous disco. 
From June 15-July 15 the Blue 
Bay offers you a special deal. 5 
days for the price of 4 (excluding 
weekends)! And for less than 5 
days the regular price — 817 bed 
and breakfast (IL800) + VAT. 
Call Mr. Rack for reservations, 
mention that you saw it in this 
column for that special deal! 
Phone 053-37131 


QUALITY AND CHIC 
IN LEATHER 

For the latest, choicest fashions In 
leather, the place to go is Danaya. 
Danaya, located at the Hilton 
Hotel and In the centre of town at 
23 Hlllel St., the shopping mall 
adjacent to the Jerusalem Tower 
Hotel, carries a complete line of 
suede and leather-wear for men 
and 'women. The standard of 
quality at Danaya is so high that, 
If the slightest imperfection Is 
found, it is Immediately sent back 
to the factory. Tourists and 
diplomatic staff are Entitled to 
duty-free 'price savings of 30%! 
Come in to Danaya today — they 
tailor to the most discriminating 


A SPECIAL 
BOOKSHOP 

I must write about this bookshop 
for the benefit of tourists and 
locals alike. For tourists. 
Bestsellers is a great place to 
relax after a long day's touring, 
where you can get a free cup of 
coffee and feast your eyes on the 
latest bestsellers all sold at an In- 
credible 20% discount And for us 
locals. Bestsellers is a great place 
to relax after a Long day’s weak, etc. 
And besides their wide range of 
bestsellers, they have a specialty 
book department (art. cooking, 
religion, etc.) and a secondhand 
department. Don’t miss 
Bestsellers — wherever you come 
from. Located In the Clal Centre 
_ Jaffa Rd. Tel: 02-210813. 


SAVE MONEY 
ON FOOD 


In these hard economic times, we 
are all looking for bargains. Well, 
search no more! Ghe&pmarket 
sells quality food products, frozen 
kosher meats, canned goods, 
cosmetics and cleaning produots 
with up to 30% lower prices in 
many cases than any place in 
town. Even milk products are 10% 
lower and Ice cream 20%. Their 
prices are so low because you only 
pay for the Item, you don't share 
in the cost of m ai n tai n ing a large 
staff or luxurious surroundings. 
There is home delivery for 
purchases above IS500. They also 
have a large parking lot for your 
convenience. Cheapm&rket Is 
located In the Givai Shaul in- 
dustrial area — at the end of the 
No. U bus line on the continua- 
tion of the Angel Bakery Rd. 


AN EXPERIENCE 
IN ELEGANCE 

Located in the shopping arcade oi 
the King David Hotel, Is Georg 
Jensen. Georg Jensen, Israel, is a 
beautiful link in the chain of Inter- 
national Georg Jensen shops. 
Israelis: Now you can buy 
selected pieces from Jensen's 
magnificent Koata/Boda crystal 
and glass collection. Don't miss 
this fabulous opportunity! 
Tourists: The Jensen collection 
includes exquisite Georg Jensen 
silver and jewelry, Kosta/Boda 
and Orrefors crystal and glass, 
and Royal Copenhagen porcelain. 
All of this can be yours at incredi- 
ble duty-free prices, which means 
savings of 35% or more on 
suggested U.S. A. retail prices! 
Georg Jensen — an experience in 
elegance. Tel. 221111 ext. 

YES WE CAN 

“Yes we • can” is Insty-Prlnto' 
.motto and it simply means this; 
lusty Prints can print anything 
while you wait as long as it’s 
camera-ready — meaning you 
have an original. You can design 
your own Invitations, or per- 
sonalized memo pads or 
stationery. All of this is cheaper 
than what you would be charged 
by a regular printer. They do 
everything, letterheads with 
matching envelopes, flyers, 
business cards which come with a 
free holder and more. “Yes We 
Can" Is their motto and it’s true! 
lusty Prints Is lbcated at 28 King 
George. Tel. 224575. Open daily 
except Fridays. 


EVERYTHING FOR 
YOUR CAR 

Summer's coming up and it will 
take some adjusting to — both for 
you' -and your car. There are an 
kinds -of protection but a major 
one is white canvas covers for the 
outside and seat covers for the in- 
side, to protect your car from the 
biazMg Israeli sun, which can do 
so much damage. Lennle and 
Toby Shuster at Solomon's Gar 
Accessories handle every Item for 
your car, Including the' covers, 
plus a new free steering wheel 
cover, with every purchase of seat 
covers. Located at 24 Agron St 
Tel. 248925. — opposite 

Independence Park. 

EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS 
AT REASONABLE 
PRICES 

Danit, the exclusive, high fashion 
boutique at the King David Hotel, 
has clothes that cater to every 
taste and pocketbook. Danit 
designs and manufactures stun- 
ning creations at the most 
reasonable prices, and since only 
one garment is made to . each 
design, you'll stand out in any 
crowd as wearing a Danit ex- 
clusive. Danit also carries Gottex 
and Nlba fashions. 

You'll find branches of this great 
ahop at the Dan Tel Aviv, Dan 
Caesarea, and King David (02- 
221111). 


THE BIBLE COMES 
ALIVE IN 

SILVER SCULPTURE 


Ya&kov Heller, a former 
American from OMo, has lived In 
Israel since 1972. Drawing in- 
spiration from the mystical bei. , 
ty of Jerusalem, he has become 
world renowned for hla sliver 
sculpture based mainly on 
'Biblical subjects. IBs statue of 
David and Goliath was presented 
to Gerald Ford In 1974. Other 
sculptures depict such scenes as 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from the Garden of Eden, Moses 
receiving the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Last Supper and 
many more, all in exquisite silver 
detail. YaaJcov Heller has also 
created a unique line of gold and 
sliver jewelry. Visit YaaJcov 
Heller's three locations, and see 
the Bible come alive. In 
Jerusalem — 22 King David St. 
fopp. King David Hotel) Tel: 02- 
233235, — Tel Aviv — in the Ramada 
Continental Hotel, and In 'old Jaffa 
— Gallery Atik, Tel: 03-826796. 


LEARN HEBREW 
THE EASY WAY 


DON’T MISS 

IMPORTANT 

MESSAGES! 

If you have no phone or If you 
work from home and can't sit by 
the phone all day and wait for 
messages, I’ve got great news for 
you! The Phone Message Centre 
is a personal answering and mall 
service which will take all your 
messages for you, and has a 
P.O.B. where they will collect 
your mail, all for a minimal fee. 
If you are selling or renting, supp- 
ly the Phone Message Service 
with the info, and they will give 
out the details. You collect the 
messages at the end of the day. 
They can also refer you to various 
services. Located 15 King George 
St. Tel. 223498. 


The revival of Biblical Hebrew as - 
a modern language Is surely a 
miracle. But it doesn't take a 
miracle to learn It! TUTOR 
TAPE'S language system was 
perfected after years of research. 
You'll be speaking simple Hebrew 
within minutes, with this lncredl- 
ble system. Learn other 
languages too with Tutor Tape's 
cassette lessons. French, Ger- 
man, Arabic, etc. can be learned 
easily, at prices lower than any 
copmparable system. Tutor Tape 
also offers a perfect gift for your 
Jewish or Christian friends. "A 
Voice from Jerusalem" Is a 
beautiful and moving recording 
describing Jerusalem — the un- 
ited' city, the truth about the 
refugees and the Christmas 
journey to Bethlehem. Visit or 
write Tutor Tape today, 8 Bezalel 
St. Tel. 02-243040, P.O.B. 9032. 


FOR YOUR INFO. 


‘If you are Interested In having 
^your product or business featured 
in this 'weekly column, contact 
Barbara at 02-818713. 


LIGHT UP YOUR 
HOME... 

... with beautiful lamps ana 
lampshades from Stern on Straus 
St. Stern's have the largest selec- 
tion of unique light fixtures In 
Jerusalem. You can choose from, 
ultra modern designs or more con-' 
servatlve, to suit your taste and' 
home decor. You will find a varie- 
ty for every room In your house, in, 
stainless steel, crystal and plastic,' 
including ornamental garden and 
balcony lights. At A. Stem you can 
really light up your home... 
beautifully. You’ll find them at 15 
Straus St. Tel .245560. 


birthday 

SPECIALS 

The American Israel Health Food 
Shop will begin ita birthday 
celebrations the last 2 weeks In 
July. Watch . this column (and 
other papers) for details of sales' 
find specials at Israel’s fastest 
growing health food store. 
Terumot, Maasarot, and Shmlta 
strictly observed. 

All this in addition to their usual 
low prices and-courteous service. 
Shop in air -conditioned comfort. 
Open for your convenience from 
8.30 a.m.*7.30 p.m. The American 
Israel Health Food Shop Is located 
at 78 Jaffa Rd., Tel: 02-249031. 


WHEELCHAIRS 
AND THINGS 

Whatever your special needs, 
Israel Gnrewitx has something to 
make your life easier. Included In 
his wide range -of rehabilitation 
equipment: Specially 'made din- 
ing utensils, readier* for anyone 
having difficulty with bending, 
spring lifter seats, toilet and 
bathroom aids, walking aids, ex- 
ercisers, cushions for people with 
sitting problems and more. 

He also has wheelchairs — even a 
stand-up one. stair climbing 
machines, personal elevators for 
those who can't climb stairs, and 
a car wheelchair lifter, which , 
automatically lifts a wheelchair 
onto a ear roof- For further infor- 
mation contact, Mr. Gurewltz, 
Tel: 02*22293 
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Bank Hapoalim: ‘Our 
growth is fastest’ 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — The balance sheet of 
Bank Hapoalim has consistently 
grown faster than that of the other 
two leading banks - Leuml and 
Discount — over the past five years, 
according to data furnished by the 
bunk. 


The following chart gives com- 
parative figures. . 


with each "unit” costing IL700 
(il£.60 or each TLl share and ILi 
for each option). 

Same 59.000.000 options ae being 
offered to the bank's employees at 
the rate of IL2.70 for each option. 

Hapoalim notes that in 1979 the 
growth of its net profits (after tax) 
wore higher than those of Its two 
leading competitors. Hapoalim had 
a net growth of 134 per cent, com- 
pared to 133.5 per cent for Leumi 


Growth rate of balance sheet (In per cent) 



Hapoalim 

Leumi 

Discount 

1974 

81.4 

70.7 

63.3 

1975 

51.2 

42.9 

38.1 

1976 

52.7 

46.3 

48.6 

1977 

95.1 

85.1 

94.5 

1978 

73.4 

67.1 

66.3 

1979 

129.2 

123.6 

129.1 


Bank Hapoalim yesterday an- 
nounced that it was floating a new 
issue of shares and options to in- 
crease its capital. 

(Last year the bank declared a 45 
per cent bonus dividend on account 
of 1979 and this year it has already 
declared an interim bonus dividend 
of 25 per cent.) 

The issue will consist of 434,817.- 
000 ordinary registered shares of 
ILl. and 98,481,000 options. 

They will be distributed in the 
following manner: 

Some 256,380,000 shares and 25,- 
636,000 options are being offered to 
present shareholders and to those 
who hold capital notes and options, 
in the farm of 2,563,600 "units.” 
Each unit will consist of 100 ILl 
registered shares and of 10 options. 
Each such unit will sell for XL430 
(ILS.90 far each share and IL4.00far 
each option). 

In addition, 148,457,000 ZL1 
registered shares and 17.845,700 op- 
tions are being offered to the public 
in the form of 1,784,570 "units." 
Each unit will consist of 100 ILl 
registered shares and ten options, 


and 75.3 per cent for Discount. 

Hapoallm's balance sheet for 1979 
stood at LL486,937m., compared to 
ILl 12,483m. the previous year, a 
growth (as noted) of 129.2 per cent. 
The amount of deposits and fixed- 
term savings grew by 135.6 per cent 
in 1979, to stand at IL114.2b. 

Hie value of its provident funds 
increased by 156.6 per cent in 1979, 
to stand at IL.39b. 


★ * ★ 

Dr. Zalman Segal, assistant to the 
board chairman of Bank Leuml, 
yesterday took issue with Bank 
Hapoallm's statistics. He pointed 
out that they were based on 
Hapoalim "lumping together" all of 
its local and foreign activities, while 
the figures for Leumi referred only 
to Israel, plus some minor activities 
abroad. 

If the same method of calculation 
was used in both cases. Dr. Segal 
said, the results would be entirely 
different. 

Bank Hapoalim, however, yester- 
day stood by its figures and said 
they were correct. 



Egyptian Ambassador Sa’ad Mortada, having removed his 
glasses, uses a magnifying glass to Inspect a diamond. Some of 
the finer points of the trade were explained to him by general 
manager Reuven Rotem daring his visit last week at the Keren Or 
polishing plant in Ram at Gan. lShaut Golan) 


FIBI six-month profits up 


New car sales less than half; 
petrol consumption little changed 


The consumption of petrol has 
remained virtually unchanged for 
more than a year, despite the in- 
crease in the number of motor 
vehicles, according to Treasury 
data. 

The data show that petrol con- 
sumption In May was about 85m. 
litres, compared with 81m. litres In 
April — less than In any month In 
the previous fiscal year. 


The higher fuel prices In April led 
to a 13.3 per cent drop in consump- 
tion. but In May consumption rose 
again by 3.4 per cent. 

New car sales continue on the 
down grade; in May 1980 they were 
64 per cent lower than In May 1979, 
and in April they were 70 below the 
sales of April last year. Car sales 
are now about 1.500 a month, com- 
pared with some 4,000 a year ago. 


By JOSEPH MOBGENSTERN 
Post Finance Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — ■ The board of direc- 
tors of the First International Bank 
of Israel (FIBI) yesterday an- 
nounced the bank's unaudited semi- 
annual results, which showed net 
after-tax earnings of IS35.2m. For 
all of 1979 the bank earned IS23.4m. 

E arlier this year the ownership of 
FIBI changed hands when a group 
of local industrialists bought con- 
trol from the Elsenberg Group. 

Net earnings per share far the 
first six months of this year, taking 
into account full dilution, was 81 old 
agorot for each ILl nominal share. 
This compares with 56.8 agorot for 
each ILl nominal share for all of 
1979. 

The board also announced its in- 
tention to pay a 10 per cent Interim 
cash dividend. Shareholders will be ' 


RUBENS. — One of the great Old * 
Master paintings, "Samson and 
Delilah" by the Flemish artist Sir 
Peter Paul Rubens, sold for £2. 3m. 
at Christie's In London on Friday. 
The painting was put up. for sale Jsy ; 
an undisclosed European "family" 
and bought by the London dealer, 
Thomas Agnew and Sons Ltd. 
BUDGET. — The Bat Tam City 
Council on Wednesday night ap- 
proved a budget for fiscal 1980 of 
13136.8m., a 96.5 per cent increase 
over last year. 


NEW MEMBER. — The Cabinet 
yesterday approved the appoint- 
ment of four new members to the 
council of the Airports Authority: 
Arye G.rosabord. Ellyahu 
Mlnkovlts.* Avlgdor Varsha jmd 
Avraham Koenig. 


Salad employment situation worsens 


UNDERWEIGHT. — The packing 
plant at the SteibeJ flour mill in 
Haifa Bay was fined ISl.OOO by a 
magistrate yesterday for skimping 
on the contents of barley and flour 
packages they filled. 


SAFAD. — One hundred' and fifty 
local residsnts, many of whom 
recently completed their army: ser- 
vice, have not yet found work in the 
town. 


Yosef Sagiv, secretary of the 
labour council, said a number of 
local residents had been fired from 
plants in -the area, and the owners 
say they have no alternative Jobs to 
offer them. 


Jobs at the Salad Hospital have 
been -reduced, and no new workers 
are.being accepted. .... , . . 

There are only nine industrial 
plants in the town, which employ a 
total of 600 people. 


WITHDRAWAL. - The Swiss 
National Bank has decided to 
withdraw from circulation seven 
old-issue banknotes. 
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DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem 


MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Exhibit] 6ns. Permanent 
Exhibitions of Jud&lca, Art and 
Archaeology. Ladejlnsky Collection of 
Aslan Art. "Animals at the Israel 
Museum". The Manmont Collection of 
Pre-Columbian Art. Roland Topor. 
Photographs from the Dan Berley Collec- 
tion. New additions to the Department of 
Prints and Drawings. Trends in 
Geometric Abstraction After Cubism. 
Hebrew Script and Inscriptions. Jewelry 
and Figurines from Burials: The Natu- 
flan Culture. Mexico: Exhibition of Mex- 
ican folk art (from 10/7J. Buky Schwartz: 
Videoconstructions (from 10/7). 
Rockefeller Museum. Function and 
Design in the Talmudic Period. 

Open 10-8. Open tomorrow 4-io. At lj and 
3.30 Walt Disney's "True Life Adven- 
tures." film. 

Guided Tour at Israel Museum: Sun.. 
Mon., Wed., Thur. 11: Tues. 4.30. 

Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon.. Wed.. 
Thur. 10-5; Tues. 10-10; Frl., Sat. 10-2. 
Rockefeller Museum: Sun .-Thur. 10-5; 
Frl., Sat. 10-2. 

OM City Art Guide 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop, 7 
Tiferct Israel, Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m. — 8 p.m. (closed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, serf graphs. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
RjiduHiuih Tours 

1. Morning half-day tour of all Had ass ah 
projects. SO per person towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations: 02-416333, 02*426271. 

2. Medical- Centre, Klryat Hadassah, 
Tours: 9, 10. 11. noon, leaving from 
Kennedy Bldg., Includes Windows, Fri- 
day tours begin at 3 a-ra. by appointment 
only. Tel. 02-416333 or 02*426271. 

3. HadAUah Synagogue-Chagal] Win* 
down: Open to public from 1.30*3.45 p.m. 
Sun day -Thursday. Buses 19, 37 

4. Mt. Scopus Hospital: tours at 9, id, ii, 
noon. No charge. Tel. 02*818111. Buses 9’ 
28. 

Hebrew University: 

1. Tours In English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Glvat Ram 
Campus. Buses 9 And 26. 

2; Mount Rr.npun tours 11.00 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Run 9 and 2fl to last stop. 
Further details: Tel. 8KM19. 
r.munuh — World Religious Zionist 
Women: 28 Ben Maimon. Visit our pro- 
jects; Jcrunidcm 662468, 630620; Netanya 
053-24430; Haifa 04-236031. 

Amrrif'iin Mlsrach! Women. Free Mor* 
ning Tours ■ 20 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem. Tel. 663503. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands with 
the Jewish National Fund at Abu Tor- 
- Jerusalem Peace Forest. Sunday 
planters' tours include visit to Stalactite 
Cave. Details /reservations: 02-635281. 
Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, Schneller Wood, 
Romema. Tel. 814822, 7.30 a.m.-7 p.m. 

Tel Aviv 

Tel Aviv Museum. Exhibitions Contem- 
porary British Drawings. Weegee — Nak- 
ed City. Photographs by Arthur Felllg: 
Edvard Munch. 100 prints. "News 2” — 
Abram Raphael, sculpture; Uri Kauen- 
steln, environmental work. El Llsaltaky, 
11 illustration^ from Had Gadya. New 
selection from the Israeli collection. 
European and American art collections. 
Prints and drawings from the collection. 
Visltlng.houre: Sun. — Thor. 20 a.m. -20 
p.m. (permanent exhibitions 20 a.m.-O 
p.m.) Sat. 10 a.m. -2 p.m.; 7-11 p.m. Clos- 
ed Frl. except box office — open 10 a.m.-l 
p.m. Helena Rubinstein Library: Sun., 
Mon., Wed. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Tub., Thur. 10 
a.m.-l p.m.; 4-8 p.m. Graphics Study 
Room: Mon., Wed. 10 a.m.-l p.m., Tues. 
5-6 p.m. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
ORT bimel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv. Tel. 233231, 775131: ORT 
Jerusalem, Tel. 533141; ORT Netanya, 
Tel. 33744. 

American MlsracbJ Women, Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv. Tel. 220187, 
243105. 

Pioneer Women-Na’amat. Morning 
Tours. Call for reservations: Tel Aviv 
255096. 

Emuniih* World Rd. Zionist Women. Visit 
our projects: call 03-788942. 708440. 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands, with 
the Jewish National Fund. Transport to 
Modi'in centre, Tuesdays. Detalls/reser* 
rations: 03-234449 Or 02-635281. 


Jerusalem: Ruhama, 31 David Yellln. 
222788; The New Tazziz, Azzahra St., 
282040 

Tel Aviv: Yehuda Hamaccabi, 42 Yehuda 
Homaccabl. 456198; Plusher, 20 Plnsker, 
'296519. Holon: Klryat Sharet, Comm. 
Centre. K- Sharet, 803270. Bat Yam: 
Balfour. 90 Balfour, 583448. Ramat Gan: 
Herd, 52 Herzl, 722372. Netanya: Kar- 
ri! el. Comm. Centre, K. Nordau, 51774. 
Rlnhon: Klara. 4 Manya Shohat, 999649. 
Hadera: Hanasal, 42 Weizmann, 24231. 
Haifa: Chan It a. 22 Chanlta, 281905; 
Motzkln, Sd. Hashoftlm, K. Motzkln, 
737243. 

Beersheba: Jerusalem. 34 Herzl, 77034. 


Jerusalem: Blkur Halim (pediatrics), 
Hadaasah (Internal, surgery, 
orthopaedics. E.N.T.). Misgav Ladach 
(obstetrics:. Shaare Zedek 
(ophthalmology ) . 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics), IchUov 
(Internal, surgery). 

Haira: Carmel. 

MJxruv Ladach: Open line 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers to obstetrics, 
gynaecological, sterility and family plan- 
ning problems. Tel. 02-633355. 


Shavit warns 
against 

hurting exports 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Avraham Shavit. the president of 
the Jtanufacturera Association, 
Friday presented a memoran- 
dum warning of grave 
developments In industry to Deputy 
Premier Tigael Yadin. 

Shavit stressed the risks arising’ 
from the Treasury's and the Bank 
of Israel’s intention to raise the In- 
terest rates on export credits. 

Shavit pointed out that there has 
been a decline In real terms ol ex- 
ports and of industrial production, 
that unemployment is up and grow- 
ing. that industrial productivity has 
fallen, and that investments con- 
tracted significantly In the first half 
of the year. 

The only hope, Shavit said, lay In 
promoting exports. Any Injury to 
exports will not only fall to curb In- 
flation. but will also worsen the 
country's external balance, he said. 

' Observers ' pointed out that the 
picture painted by Shavit con- 
trasted sharply with the optimistic 
predictions of Finance Minister 
Ylgael Hurvitr In his Knesset 
speech on Tuesday. 


Gulf states set up 
own insurance firm 


asked to approve a 66 per cent 
bonus share dividend as well as a 
motion to increase the share capital 
by IS90.m. In order to receive ap- 
proval for these motions an ex- 
traordinary meeting of 
shareholders Is being scheduled. 

The bank’s shares have had one 
of the sharpest runups among com- 
mercial bank shares so far this 
year. The management of FIBI has 
announced that as of last week the 
shares were trading at a price ear- 
nings ratio of 4.9, when taking ear- 
. rungs on an annual basis and after 
full dilution. Based on last year's 
earnings, the shares were tra ding 
at a price earnings ratio of 14. 

While no figures were given for 
the semi-annual balance sheet 
total, a bank spokesman told The 
Jerusalem Post that It should fairly 
reflect the rise in the cost-of-livlng 
index. 


KUWAIT (AP). — A total of S3 In- 
surance companies from seven 
states In the Persian Gull set up an 
Arab consortium for war risk in- 
surance recently, designed 
primarily to replace Lloyds of Lon- 
don In covering oil tankers and 
other ships sailing in the Gulf. 

"The Arab Fund far War Risk In- 
surance," will not bear the whole 
risk, but will share it with the world 
market, Khalil Shaml, chairman of 
a conference attended by the 83 
companies, said. 

He added that the fund will be 
based in Baghdad, while the Iraqi 
insurance company will act as host 
far the fund. 

Shaml charged that Lloyds 
responded to "nothing but 
rumours" to raise the risk- 
premiums for the Gulf area. “But 
the fund committee will be free, 
from such influences because it will 
be acting in the area and be well 
aware of the circumstances ruling 
in it." he added. 

Gulf officials and businessmen 
were outraged by Lloyds' decision 
last year to Impose a surcharge to 
cover mounting dangers in the 
area. 

They consider the new consor- 
tium as a direct reply to "Lloyds' 
blackmailing," as Shaml put It 


Builder killed in fall 
at Polgat factory 


KIRYAT GAT (Itlm). rr-A con- , 
structlon worker from, the ..Gaza; 
Strip was killed Friday after a 
10-metre fall from scatfolding at 
the Polgat textile plant here. 

Naslr Mohammed, <8, from 
Jabalya, was working at the site 
when he. tumbled onto a pile of ' 
crates. Fellow workers ad- 
ministered first old, and he was 
rushed to hospital in Ashkelon, 
where he died several hours later. 

Police and Labour Ministry in- 
spectors visited the site, and a com- 
mission of inquiry will look into the 
accident. 


WE'VE MADE IT 

SIMPLE 


Yea I It's easier thin ever for tourists 
in Tel Aviv and Herzliya to kaap frl 
touch with events in Israel when they 
return home. 


Just complete our "For Israel Lovers” 
subscription card on display in the 
lobby ol most four and five star hotels 
end send it (already prepaid) to us. 


No cash involved. Just Indicate your 
credit card number. 


Wa for our part will send you The 
Jerusalem Post International Edition 
by air every week. Keep in touch after 
your holiday has ended. 


(If you don't And the "For Israel 
Lovers" on display ask at the recep- 
tion desk]. 


Following ‘absorption* of 13 new branches 

Leuni largest Jewish 
bank in the U.S. now 


By MAfoBEE DEAN 

Jerusalem Poet Reporter 

TEL AVIY. • With the “abserp- 
1 tlTOi". " t Me - m o rning of the 18 
branches of Stinkers' Trust la New 
York, Bank -Leuml TTust of New 
York becomes “by far the largest 
Jewish Banking system In the U.S. 
according to Dr. Zalman Segal, 
assistant to E- L Japhet. chairman 
of the board of Bank Leumi. 

Bank Leuml Trust of New York It 
an affiliate of Bank Leumi. Withtta 
latest acquisition. Bank Leumi 
Trust now ' has- 34 outlets in New 
York, plus another two offshore, in 
the Cayman Islands and in the 
Bahamas. Bank Leumi Trust ac- 
quired the 18 branches of Bankers 
Trust some time ago, but they ere 
only now being fully Integrated, in- 
cluding their "computer systems, 
so they can function as one unit. 

Commenting on the acquisition. 
Dr. Segal pointed out that the 
bank's policy is to go into the 
"retafflng" field in banking. Thus, 
when Bankers Trust put up 85 of its 
branches for sale, Bank Leumi 
Trust chose only those In areas with 
high percentages of Jewish pop- 
ulations as a means of insuring con- 
stant growth. 

The 18 new outlets are located at: 

1690 Second Avenue at 86th Street; 
1148 Third at 87th Street; 60S Third 
at 89th Street;- 301 East 33rd at 
Third Avenue; I960 Broadway at 
Lincoln Square; 80 Delancey at 
Orchard and 177 East Broadway, 


all in Manhattan. 

In Brooklyn, the new oatietra*. V- 
located at: RM Ralph ’-AiaS ‘ 
(Georgetown section): Mu V 
Avenue (Bora Park Motion); E* ' / 
Nostrand Avenue (Kings Bay g-w .. 
tlon) and 18X1 Kings Highway |w 
bush section)* 

In Queens there is oaHy-mom* 
outlet, at 9708 Queens BtaL, fetiu . V 
Rego Farit section. ' 

- Leumi’s latest expansion (ft* '-«• < ' 
outlets from Bankers* Trust) place* * 
(t in 13th place among an ba&fcfn- . 
systems in New YorkOty maJuS: 

In New York Kate. 

Dr. Segal did not think ;thtt 
Leuml would continue to tnom^ 
its outlets, although “another qm V 
or two might be added la New ■ 

As far expansion plans tn othw ■ 
places, each American state bad ft i ' 
own banking laws, and -fat 
cases these restricted each bank to « 
only one outlet. Leuml already fta - 
outlets In Florida, California y 
Illinois and Pennsylvania, - 
Bank Leumi Trust in New Yog 
was, Segal said, "an Ameriaffti- ' 
bank for all p u rpo s e s ," aadsahjnq " 
to the banking laws of that tista.. 
This means that each deposit w^' * 
guaranteed by the 'Amarfosgr * 
authorities up to a maximum :? -•* 
8100,000. 

Bank Leuml now ho* -TO per Mg. ’ 
of all Israeli banking outlets fetfa'. 
U.&., and 80 per cent of 
banking outlets in the world. ; 


Total of savings schemes up 10% 


The balance of the commercial 
banking system's savings schemes 
increased by ft per cent. In terms of 
end-1979 prfinS, and amounted to 
1814.11b. , according to data releas- 
ed by the Treasury's capital 
market division. 

The growth in the balance, tn real 
terms, was 1.8 per cent In the last 
quarter of 1979, compared with 1 
per cent in the third quarter, 4.8 per 
cent in the second, 3.S per cent 
In the first quarter of 1979. 

The moat active savings schemes 


are the so-called "continuation" . .*„•• 
schemes and the “Up to- 
scheme. These absorbed the tattsf, ..-n 
fresh savings. These generti. 
savings schemes a cc ou nt ed far IT-.~- 
per cent of all savings, whfla 
rest -went Into specific savfafi, 
schemes. 


GOD0Z8. — A Haifa mini marts 
owner was last week fined 
overcharging on four bottles c rf a fr tjl 
last June for £L4 each when fix 
price was then IL2.X5. 


THE 

PERFECT 

TRIO 


Ensure the maximum response tar your 
money. 

"Close the deeT with a classified advertise' 
mem in Haluah Ke'mfif. 

Every Friday Haluah He'edif puts your advert 
in Ma'ariv and Davar in Hebrew and in Th* 
Jerusalem Post In English. 

Hsnd in your advert for Friday before 7 pjn. on 
Wednesday to any advertiarng agency, or to 
any agent of Ma'ariv or Oavar. and It w» ap- 
pear in eH three paper*. 

Last minute ads win be accepted until 1 pun. 
,on Thursday. 


"Ctaea die dear with .Hatuah He's 





. 


sitvat 

want 


^HIC 


SUNSET- SUNRISE 


TWQ- IN-ONE EROS 5 WO RB 


FIRST AID 


Sunset 18.49; Sunrise tomorrow 04.44 


MftRen David Adorn first aid centres are 
open from 8 p.m. to 7 a.ra. Emergency 
home calls by doctors at fixed ratea. Sick 
Fund members should enquire about 
rebate. 


POLICE 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa — 101. Dan Region (Ramat Gan, 
Bnel Brnk. Givataylm, Klryat OnoJ — 
781111. 


Dial 100 In most parts of tba country. In 
Tiberias dial 924444, Klryat Shmona 
40444. 


Ashdod 22222 
Ashkelon 23333 
Rat Yam 885555. 
Beersheba 78333 
Eilat 2333 
Hadera 22333 
Holon 803133 
Nahariya 923333 


Nazareth 54383 
Netanya 23333 
PetahTlkva 912333 
Rehovot 054-51333 
Riahon LeZIon 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tiberias zOiil 


FLIGHTS 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

ACROSS 
1 No SHm girt 1 (5) 

6 Pu nHhmen c to bear (5) 

9 Story of premom 7 (7) ’ 

ie Build tn Crete, possibly (3) 

11 Again a manuscript wifih 
much taper (5> 

12 Pan or a herse going round 
about (5i 

13 Claimed tbe lot, lor example, 
for one person (7) 

15 A figure in white, normally 
*3) 

17 His line of work sounds dire 

i> She uses Spantab (a- the . 
wrong reason (8> 


dtagrsaa far efthar Ibe Cryptic or the Easy pozale. 

|s fi" "I id f -I EASY PUZZLE 


19 Quoted Horn an ettta (51 
SO She gets Vi in a real muddle 


Haifa 

BAR-R-CVE at Hotel Lev Hacarmel gar- 
den. Monday to Thursday, from 8.00 p.m. 
Background music. 23 Heinrich Heine 
St.. Haira. Tel. 04-81406/7. 

WhalN On In Haifa, dial 840840. 

Rehovot 

The Weizmann Institute open to public 
from «.no a.m. to 3.30 p.m. Visitors In- 
vited tn sec audio-visual programme on 
Institute's research activities, shown 
regularly at 11.00 a.m. and 3.00 p.m. Fri- 
day 11.00 n.m. only. 

Toura of the Weizmann House every half 
hour from 10.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. and until 
12.30 p.m. on Friday. Nominal fee for ad* 
miHsinn tu Weizmann House. 

For Tnnrt of the House please book: Tel. 
054*83230. 054*83328. 


“Enui" — Mental Health First AM, Tel.: 
Jerusalem 669911, Tel Aviv 253311, Haifa 
638888. Rccrsheba 32111, Netanya 33316. 


Rape Crisis Centre (24 boars), for help 
mil 03-441341, Tel Aviv, 64-88791 Haifa. 


24-HOUR FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call: 03-971461-2-3 
03-971330 
03-971339 

ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-024544 
03-614656 


22 Land of sea creatures ! (4> 

24 Growing regret ! Oi 

55 Fruit sod vegetables sur- 
rotiadfng a piece of cheese 
•i7i 

36 Complaint that’s noisy all tbe 
time (51 

27 TBke cloches off the line ? (51 

56 Cricketer taring a l:ot round 
for some sign of vieuxy (5) 

59 Bane with garlands of stone. 
. possibly? (7i 


. possibly? (Ti : • . 

36 At no time is it possibly even 13 a snake to dread 7 t5i 
right! (S' 14 Quit tba. French. wav (4> 

31 A Mb or n rotter, the beast 1 15 Sjht ourie^ Tsid iiiaer 

" DOWN 16 Various means of identified 


ACROSS 

1 HeUftloas house 

45) 

SiSSXfy,' 4 ' 

II Band of Bitches 
(5) 

11 infacoos 1S1 
IS Paddled (5) 

13 Colonist (71 
15 Permit O) 

17 Responsibility 

- 'i4> 

IS Detanmlne (6) 

19 UncannT (5t 

20 Ocal-getter <&i 
55 -Incite (4) 

5! 5**? corn (3i 

u iFuts money Into 
i7) 

26 he Jj-tmelllnr 

_ „ . creature >5* 

27 Got to one's feet 

iifij 

28 Suspicious (51 
26 Trontoti fever *7) 

29 Narrow lane *3> 
31 Cutting edge <5) 


DOWN ; 

2 Snapped. (6)^. 

3 Vote* into dW* 
(•> 

4 Japan ese j, 

5 AnkSPS?;® 
« Went to (7i • 

7 Old 141 

t Lounged i6> -\ 

12 Allude 2»> 

13 Plunge into 
(fli « 

14 Teacher «5» 

15 Bcdv men*®* 
«6» 


U Trie* out «SL 
IS Iwocdeatrtfw 

23 Biproved^wjWg, 

IS'BUt’V 


Affpr-e 





. «» • . • «f — 

DOWN 16 Various n wm of identifies.' 

2 Not usually an artut u tlon 151 womaca- 

depeod. on i6t is Cut a woman in 151 

3 Sportsman bent on striking 19 Stow-growi&s slant ? t7i 

tPM (f) . 21 Possible result of elbow 

l a- spotty, little girl 131 grease (6i ” eU ” 

S He has more than the air or 22 Stress if* accident rd 

a landowner i5) avoid (61 


6 Abraded in a fight with some- S3 Thtnk very highly of Paul ,a, 

body (7) • ■ =5 It's in tfie upptr tftrd of 

7 Rata, hard when you meet up Scotland 151 0 


7 Rata hard when you meet up Scotland (5) 

£?• . ■ . M Scottish wind - taatraheat * 

8 On the r.nd, there* many a 141 «*«««. . 

traffic light *61 28 A game' played with urtr 

is She composes a Ued (5 ' due£ai3) **“' 


Testeeday's CrrpUe SatuOn 
ACROSS.— 3. Cheaa L Got 
n. 16, Tonlr. 11, Yap. It Fleas. 
ML Vaa-Ul-a- 15. Taper* U, Tool. 
U, Ten-ore. SL Bctten. 22. 
Tear. 23. Mind. 24. Capstan. 
36, Pro tern. 29. Tor. 11 Saner, 
32, BavsneC 34. Le-M-on. 35. 
Out 36. Vl-lla(aff). 37. Enter. 
38. Slide. 

DOWN.— 1, LoyaL 2. JtfOiler. 
4. H-U-bu 5, Stales. «, S-USA-N- 
7. Finer. 9, Tan. IX HettarM. 
14. Lot. 16. rat In. 17. 

U. Trttfan. 2f. Stops. 21* Baron. 
St, Maroons. 24. CenaL SS, Toy, 
27, Radio. 28, Te-LL-a 3R Feter. 
32, Bond. 33. Not. 


Ucsterdiy'a Easy Seln ri*^. 
across.— a. 

10. Oiled. 1L Em. ORBS 
Dahlias. IX Leaaa. «L 
VesseL 2L Averted. *L 
Pelt. 24, Contain- SOCoriJra 
Urn. 3L Tuned. W. 

Dixie. 35. Lit 36L Ft** 
Sleep. 38, Egret. . . -jr . 


DOWN.— 1. BmsL . a-JSYi 
4. Pan. 5. Rolled, a ™rn 
Cease. 9. Ash. tx V, 

Ire. IS, Aspen. 17. 

Venture. 30. Tract. 

23. Finally. 34. OOM-fijSr 
•W m Aul** XL L*: 


riuauy. n, 

27. Outer. 28. Sedge- 
32. Dime. 33. I»e. 


SOLUTIONS OF TODAY’S PUZZLE TOMORROW 
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Why Third World borrowers 
sometime hate the IMF 


LONDON. — A bitter argument la 
coming to a head over the in- 
creating debts of non -oil-producing 
developing countries. 

. . Lenders say they cannot lend any 
nttro^mn} borrowers claim they 
cannot borrow enough, tn the mid- 
dle is the International Monetary ■ 

.Fmd'(IKQ£>; set up at the end of 
World War H to smooth out the 
vagaries of the International money 
market, v 

• Last "month delegates from 
borrowing countries met In Tan- 
- zania to voice, their complaints 
Rbout-fbeir treatment by the IMF, 


toktktor aithc 7. - which- has been accused by Tan- 

tto might be zania's President Julius Nyererc of 

Or. 1 * " 'meddling, b the internal affairs of 

tar cxpansic. 


icm. each Americ^ 


« hiking 

Mi time rcstrie*^ * 
ly «MouUe:. Le--i e ^k 
ttota tn rioriaa'S'bi 
iMto ud Peai^S;®^ 
Ink Uun! 
w* toga: sale ■■ a 5? s *» 
ifctae aiS RUrp**,/?/* 
tto banking ‘.awi'-S* 
* «**«■ that e ac fc f > 
arantced bv 
dtorlUas up *- 


tohh Leumi new 


til Israeli banVna^i?* 

>• «a « pwmTS 


thing outlet* ia the 


CW. *j 

*orii 


ties up 10% 


it 'went 
earn. 


coaa^ 


specie 


meddling?- hi the internal affairs of 
the countries to which it lends. 

Tanzania itself broke off 
negotiations with the IMF at the 
-end. of last year, though it is now 
reported to be reaching agreement 
on a 9200m. borrowing facility. 

Other African countries that are, 
or hate recently been, in the grip of 
the IMF Include Egypt, the Sudan, 

- 'Sierra Leone, Gabon, Kenya. .Zam- 
bia and Madagascar. 

. Though the amounts Involved are 
,not always huge, other much bigger 
.loans from .Arab . Golf States or 
private banks in Europe and 
■ America are often dependent on 
agreement being reached with the 
IMF. And IMF terms often Include 
measures, such as the cutting of 
food (subsidies and Increased un- 
employment, which run directly 
counter to the b o rro w ing country's 
policies. . ; 

Jamaica, .another country atten- 
ding the conference, has recently 
been involved in widely publicized 
arguments with the IMF. When it 
foiled to reach agreement with the 
fund. It made Its own approach to 


f the so-called 

1CBMS and the -\; t Z 
«m«. Three absorbed^. 

&*Khe£ s P rtv»t e banks but got' a dusty 

LDte Tanzania, Jamaica believes 
the: problem of mounting debts 
cknsed by oil price rises and gallop- 


ing inflation cannot be cured by 
short-term measures to ease the 
balance of payments, but only by 

. long-term investment aimed at self- 

sufficiency. 

But the IMF. by its terms of 
reference, has a straightforward 
banker's approach which gives ab- 
solute priority to balancing the 
•books. 

There is a danger that private 
funding, which has up to now ridden 
on the back of IMF. loans, will start 
to dry up- American bankers are In- 
creasingly worried by the con- 
tinuing rise in the external debts of 
non-OPEC developing countries. 

According to some analysts, 
these now owe- American banks. 
937b. which is more thaw the total 
equity and loan-loss reserves of the 
- banks concerned. 

As a result, the banks are obliged 

to consider measures, such as debt 
rescheduling, designed to prevent 
governments defaulting on existing 
obligations. But they are unwilling 
to countenance the farther, long- 
. term commitments sought by the 
countries concerned to break the 
vicious circle. 

As one banker's newsletter, 
recently put it; “The Snam»ing of 
the new imbalances — and the 
refinancing of existing obligations 
as they mature — implies con- 
siderable risk to the world's finan- 
cial system." 

But, as the Brandt Commission’s 
recent report emphasized, there 
are also risks in not giving coun- 
tries like Jamaica and Tanzania the 
help they need to work out their 
economic salvation. 

(Leadon Observer Service) 

THE LUFTHANSA office in Moira 
established a year ago, ha s proved 
successful beyond expectations, 
manager Uri Schnabel r e ports. The 
sale of tickets has trebled, with 
businessmen and professionals the 
main groups of passengers. 



Hapoalim sparks market rise 


H'OSSR- — A Haifi t. 1 ^. 
Mr was :ast were r.-ejj. 
'rchsjrglng f:^rbc^s : 
l June !:r l Li ex:; 
re was then ILi n 


CLASSIFIEDS 


To mark the 5Mb anniversary of Mages David Adorn in Israel the 
Israel Coins and Medals Corporation has issued a special JubUee 
Medal. Designed by Jerusalem artist Nathan Karp, the bronze 
medal bears on Us obverse , (right) the Magen David .Adorn sym- 
bol. The reverse has the Hebrew and English legend: "Whoever 
saves one life has saved an entire world." 

Bank Leumi prints ‘guide’ 
for foreign investor, trader 

country of residence at the same or 
a higher rate of tax than in Israel, 
he may be exempt from Israeli tax- 
es.” it is stated. "Both foreign and 
local investors in securities traded 
on the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange are 
exempt from Capital Gains Tax." 

The guide surveys other fields of 
endeavour which might Interest the 
non-Israeli, such as exports, im- 
ports and tourism. 

A special chapter Is devoted to 
Israel’s special relationship with 
the European Economic Communi- 
ty, and another one to the 
(American) General System of 
Preferences, under which Israeli 
export goods enter the U.S. with 
specific advantages. 

Considerable space is given over 
to 'government help for foreign in- 
vestments here, and the ease with 
which such investments and the 
profits from them, can he 
repatriated. 

One chapter Is devoted to the 
hanking system in Israel, and com- 
parative figures are given of the 
three major banking groups 
(Leumi, Hapoalim and Discount), 
as well as the role and function, of 
all other financial institutions. 


TEL AVIV. — A ms stive demand 
for Bank Hapoalim securities 
triggered a major rally yesterday, 
which encompassed all areas of 
eqnity trading. The ordinary 
Hapoalim shares zipped ahead 
smartly by 37 points and thus 
reflected a one- session rise of 4J2 
per cent The rises viajble among 
the various Hapoalim securities 
ranged as high as 5 per cent, while 
the monetary value of die trading In 
these securities was in the order of 
IB28.Sxnu, nearly half of the- total 
share turnover. 

Index-linked bonds, by contrast, 
showed up with marked weakness, 
with losses of 1-2 per cent appearing 
throughout the list. 

In the com merci al banking sector 
the shares of FIBI did not trade, as 
the bank announced unaudited 
semi-annual results. These showed 
a sharply increased profit picture. 


Market report 

By JOSEPH MORGEN STERN 
Post Finance Reporter 


Mortgage bank issues came 
through with moderate upside 
gains. 

Insurance stocks were a good 
feature as nearly all of the 
securities in the group were sharply 
higher. Leading the pack were the 
Yardenia shares. The ILl shares 
gained 6.8 per cent while the ZL3 
shares were nearly as good, with a 
rise of 6.7 per cent. Zur was ahead 
by S.4 per cent while Ararat ILl 
reached the 300 mark after a 16- 
point gain. 


By MACABER DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — A 64-page 
businessman’s "guide" to Israel (in 
English) — which manages to 
answer all the "904 questions” 
about trade and Investment here — 
was published yesterday. It was 
prepared by National Consultants. 

Although the book does use 
several pages to quietly promote 
Bank Leumi and its activities, its 
great bulk deals with the economic 
situation in Israel. It is profusely il- 
lustrated with charts tables. 

The -emphasis is on showing the 
foreigner, who is interested in in* 
vesting in Israel, either on the stock 
exchange, or in a business, the Ins 
and outs of the local scene. 

Foe example, dividends and in- 
terest received by foreign investors 
In securities quoted on the stock ex- 
change (some 944m, waa so In- 
vested in 1979) pay only a 25 per 
cent tax while British subjects pay 
only 15 per cent. Israelis pay up to 
35 per cent. 

"In cases where no double taxa- 
tion agreement exists, and the 
foreign investor is liable in his 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 
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DEADLINES Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 a-m. of day prior to publication. For 
- Friday’s paper: 5 p.m. on. Wednesday. For Sunday's paper; 3 p.m.’on Thursday. Tel 

Aviv and Ffoifa: Weekdays and Friday: 12 noon two days prior to publication. Fbr 
wa Sunday's paper: 12 noon Thursday. 

Ada are accepted at all offices of the Jerusalem Fort (for addresses see masthead on 
: " ' t: cr back page) and at all recognised advertising agencies. 
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Weekday rates: Minimum charge of IU22.80 for eight words ; 1LID.32 fbr each ad- 
ditional word. Friday and holiday eve rates: . Minimum charge of 1144000 fbr eight 
words; IL56.00 fbr each (uMimomi word. All rates include VAT. 


Boycott of Fashion Week threatened 
Textile Industry presses for better 
credit terms for its exports 




DWELLINGS 

jiiiiiiiiiniiiutiiniiiiiHimHiitniiinmiiu 

TEL AVIV 


IJJCIUH' IU 
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JraartAlv tow!*#. ■» baths, lflth Om® 
Shanl Hamelccb Passage, Immediate. 
' r e f erences. TsL 03-238852. _ 


WHERE TO - STAY 

iiitiniiiuitiii]iii>itii))iiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiti!i 

CAMPOTEL — Lodging in Jerusalem. 
Call TeL 04-220833. 04-248214. i 

5 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The leaders of the 
textile Industry at the end of last 
week decided to boycott the 
forthcoming Fashion Week, 
scheduled for August in Jerusalem, 
unless tiie authorities rescind re* 
'decisfdns 


its implications for other export in- 
dustries. 

Speakers at the meeting stressed 
that even under present financing | 
conditions the industry is fighting 
desperately to maintain the current 
level of exports, due to bad 
economic conditions abroad. 

Some manufacturers claimed 


» j vviiit* uiauiuawtuioia limiudu 

aanufSfu^rs^y' standing orxier^have already 


KEB2LIYA 


HER2UTA PXTUAH, lovely furatohed 
vflla tor rent, telepho n e^ Tel- oa 2- 7B354. 


REALTY 

uiTUiiuuiniimimiiiiiuiiiuHiiitmuuii 

JERUSALEM NO.l Real estate. We 
. have what you nead. TeL 02-224224. 


NEXANYA 


* i.. r T-* — 
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HOLIDAY APARTMENTS weekly or 
monthly. Apartmantcare, 11 KQcar 
Haatxmnut (Passage). TeL 063-32145; 
053-88151 (34 hour answering aervicc). ' 

HOUSE AND CITRUS GROVE in soogbt 
after Mbshav near Netanya. >190 ,000 
Rich man Se Rj chman, Tel. 053-22651. 

ifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiimMiftiiiiiiimim 

■, EXCHANGE 

MmiiifmiimiivjmiiJiifiiiiimiiiiifiiiiiM 
- JERUSALEM HOUSE far Lam Angeles 
h ouse, now through August. TeL 02- 

mmmiiiHiiiiiifiuiifiMitmfHiiiiniiiiJiT 

PURGHASE/SALE 

niiniHiMiiimiiiiiKimiiiiuHimiiiuiiKi 

■ SEGAL BUYS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furniture, liquid stone. TeL 03- 
fffl OTI743, 

iiiiiimmiiiiiiiiHiniiiiiiiiiuiNiiiiiriiiiit 

SITUATIONS 

WANTED 

iiimiiitniiiiiuiiinniuiHumtiiuimiifii 

GERMAN GKRL IS. wants Job as Aa- 
Pair for about one year; knowledge of 
German, English. Available from 1.8.80 
YP nxw, POB 81, Jerusalem. 

il!(l{|||lilIIHimi(lli!IIIiI!lili!!l!iiiilllliFi 

VEHICLES 

iutiimiiuiinmimiiiiimminiiiiiiiimii 

ECONOMICAL, MINI MINOR, 1977, 
IMBlepqrt/onlr 21.072 km. Tel. 08-475085. 

MAT RJTMO. 1979. 1800 CC. excellent 
condition, passport to passport or 
otharwtoe . TeL 054-83273. 

VOLKSWAGEN GOLF. 19«. Passport, 
bargain, -perfect condition. Tel. 04* 
244S71. . 


|*w6&&i fhfe c, ri l tihnclng of exports. 

The leaders, speaking for their 
division of the Manufacturers 
Association, also called for an 
emergency meeting of the 60- 
member executive committee of 
the association. They want the com- 
mittee to discuss the situation and 


been cancelled since foreign buyers 
cannot aeH the Israeli goods at pre- 
sent prices. 

The Manufacturers Association 
spokesman points out that the tex-j j 
tile market is getting more and 
more competitive, and that local 
financing conditions must be on a 
par with those of other countries. 


nui 'ir^nor T^fyinK pn 

AVIERCAN ISRAEL QA.NK LTD 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
11.749 

Friday's foreign, exchange rates 
against the Israel peund, f«r 
U-8. d ollar tnuuacUras imder UNI, 
and tramaedens Is other eunewdes 
. under the e q u iva l en t of 9389. 


Keeping wholesalers in line 



* Selling 

Buying 

U.BA 

50.8850 

500230 

DM 

29.1946 

28-9823 

Swiss Fr. 

31.8491 

31-9823 

Storting 

120.8604 

119-9667. 

French Fr. 

12-5860 

22.4940 

Austrian Sch. 

4.1032 

4.0833 

Dutch FI. 

26.9815 

26.4875 

Swedish Kr. 

12.840. 

12-2544 

Danish Kr. 

9.42M 

9.3503. 

Norwegian Kr. 

• 10.5898 

30.5129 

Finnish 

14.1227 

1431201 


44^490 

44.0286 

Rand 

68.5706 

06.0867 

Australians 

590027 

58.7224 

Belgian Fr. (10) 

18.2098 

18.0769 

Yen (100) 

: 23.3919 

2SA218 

Italian Lire (100) 61.3286 

60A808 

INTERBANK LONDON 


SPOT RATES: 



UJ5.5 

2.3738/68 

per* 

Swiss Fr. 

1J975/85 

pert 

Belgium Fr. 27.9600/9750 
Swedish Kr. 44225/38 

pert 

pert 

French Fr. 

4.0450/70 

pert 

Danish Kr. 

5.4000/35 

pert. 

Dutch FI. 

U072/B2 

pert 

DM 

1.7427/30 

pert 

Italian Lire 

830.15/46 

pert 

Norwegian Kir. 

4.8066/86 

•pert 

Yen • 

217.80/70 

pert 

Gold Price: 5883.00/666.00 

FORWARD RAXES: 



By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
-TEL AVTV. — The Association of 
Fashion Manufacturers .yesterday 
announced it was preparing a 
"black list" of wholesalers who are 
guilty of a series of bad business 
practices. 

These practices include selling 
defective goods, not meeting 
delivery dates, shipping - goods 
which were not ordered, and selling 
to retail systems identical goods 
despite promises that each system 
would have exclusive rights to one 


line of merchandise. 

The association said that these 
wholesalers would be "warned” to 
desist from these practices, which 
reflect on the manufacturers. If the 
warning failed to bring the 
wholesalers to heel, they would be 
“boycotted” by association 
members. 

The association pointed out that 
this is not the first time that it has 
prepared such a "black Kst," and 
that earlier efforts to Improve 
business practices had met with 
considerable success. 


Comm 

k BaukboUlug 

IDBprf 
tOB 
XDB B 
IDB prt A 
TDB op 4 
7DB op 5 
IDB op 6 
IDB op 7 
Union 
Union op 
Union op 8 
Union op 4 
Union 18%so 
Union 18%tc5 
Discount 
Discount A 
Discount A6%ec 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mlzr op 1 
MIxr op 2 

OP * V! 

Mlzr 35%adS . 
Mlzr 20%sc4 
Mlzr 18%acS 
Mtzriaguag 
Mlzr sc7 
Hapoalim r 
Hapoalim b 
Hap op 2 
Hap op 3 
Hap op 4 
Hap op 5 
Hap op 7 
Hap op 9 
Hap lWscl 
Hap lS%aefl 
Hapl8%sc8 
General 

'General X8%sc4 
Leumi 
Leumi n-d 
Leumi op 2 
Leumi op 4 
Leumi op '3 
Leumi 18%sc6 
Leumi 1B%bo7 
Leumi l8%sc8 
OHH r 

Internal 69<scl 
FIBI 

Mortgage Baaks 

Gen Mtgr 
CMgb 

GenMgop 314 
GenMg op 117 
GenMg 38%dbU* 
Carmel r 
Carmel b 
Car opA 
Car 189MblO 
Mortg&Imr 
DevAMtg r 
DevAMgb 
DevAMgop 88 
DevJbMgop 90 
DevfcMg 18%db87 
DevAMg 189Mb94 
HouaMtg r 
HouaMtg b 
HouaMg op l 
HouaMg op 2 
Tefahot prf r 
Tefahot prf b 
Tefahot r 
Tefahot b 
Merav 
Merav op 1 
Specialized 


Online Votonffl Chuo 

IMjM* 


C.C. 

+ 2.0 

+2.0 

n.e. 

n.c. 

rue. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.e. 

+26.0 

+8.0 

n.c. 

+3.0 

B.C. 

+5.0 

+5.0 

+1-0 

—9.0 


3000.0 9.4 

822.0 2,092.0 
822.0 182.8 

900.0 BM 

15105 355 

393.0 13L3 

717.0 152.1 

738.0 33A 

BBSS 883.0 
1B25JI 40.0 
73QJ0 56.0 

3700 2365 

3604) SOX 

227.0 193.0 

3012.0 15J 
10124) 100.0 

384.0 80.9 

571.0 1,772.0 


575.0 
21884) 

910.0 

690.0 

687.0 

485.0 

411.0 

890.0 

890.0 

1228.0 

18254) 

1440.0 
8854) 
12804) 

079.0 

417.0 

688.0 

392.0 

747.0 
7444) 
14754) 

700.0 

595.0 

708.0 

810.0 
180.0 


41M 

5.0 

134.4 


— 8.0 
— 30.0 
— 13.0 


1204) 

57.0 
145.0 
650.2 
30^155 +37.0 
2,686.1 +374) 
— +08.0 


— 12.0 

— 10.0 

—74) 

—4.0 


14.8 

75.4 

328.4 

102.0 

I94A 

113.7 
244A 

84 JZ 

34&4J 

420.4 
1184) 
879A 
199 A 

82.7 

30.0 

91.1 


rue. 

+254) 

n.c. 

+80.0 

+ 10.0 

+20.0 


+3.0 

+3.0 

+15.0 

+S.0 

+8-0 

+8.0 

+14) 


prirr 

Industrial 

UrdanlLl ILl 377.0 

Urdan IL5 388.0 

Urdan op 300.0 

mbit TU 700.0 

Elbit IU 609.0 

Alliance X2414.0 

Elco 1 041.0 

EJco ILU r 478.0 

Elco IL2A b 476.0 

Elco opA 396.0 

ElcoZOC&dbl 296.5 

Electra XLl 730.0 

Electnt XL5 453.0 

Electra Cp2 623.0 

ElectralfiCrdb 440.0 

Slectral8^db2 297.0 

Elron ILl 1900.0 

Blron tLZ 13014) 

Elron opA 781.0 

Argaman prf r 343.0 

Argaman prf fa 335.0 

Argaman r 313.0 

Argaman b 324.0 

AtaB 173.0 

AtaC 144.0 

Ats opA 120.0 

Ata op3 207.0 

Ata20^deb2 140.0 

Dubek r • dl032.0 

Dubek b dl 042.0 

Fertilizers 309.0 

Cables r 13645 

Cables b 161.5 

HalfaChem 430.0 

Haifa Oun op2 600.0 

HaifaChm20?ndbl 320.0 


ClfniiiE Valimin Chung* 


II. I 


133.8 
104.3 

727.8 

202.9 


72.3 

5945 

111.2 

50.8 
5.0 

72.2 

15.8 
.7 

37.3 


+30.0 
+33.0 
+43.0 
+33.0 
+55.0 
b.o. +115.0 
5.9 +1.0 

+8.0 
+8.0 
+22.0 
+6.0 
+37.0 
+16.0 
+5.0 
n.c. 
+14.0 
7.3 +150.0 
07.9 +40.0 


Teva r 
Tevab 
Teva op 
Teva db 
Lodzia ILl 
Lodzia IL4 
Lodzia op2 
Molett 
MoTler 

Phoenicia ILl 
DeadSea 
AmTsrPsper 
Amlsr opA 


10274) 

1090.0 

1025.0 

220.0 

61340.0 
d460.0 
107 A 

309.0 

840.0 

885.0 

1070.0 

1 


47.2 

108.9 
b.o. 

237.0 
38945 

b.o. 

2,418.4 

2.1894) 

738.4 

183.8 

00.1 

11.0 

810.5 
b-0. 
b.o. 

90.9 

10.8 

18.7 

192.8 

8 J 

9.4 

b.O. 

3.4 
394-8 

363.3 
b.o. 
86.0 

104.1 

57.3 


+28.0 

+28.0 

+16.0 

+13.0 

+26.0 

+8.0 

+9.5 

+19.0 

+14.0 

+3.0 

+80.0 

+60.0 

+26.0 

+7.5 

+7.5 

+10.0 

+6.0 

n.C. 

+67.0 

+80.0 

+20.0 

+10.0 

+70.0 

+16.0 

+18.0 

+15.0 

+5.0 

+18.0 

+50.0 
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Foreign Currency Rates 
for 13.7.80 


Shiiton r 
Shilton b 
Shnton opA 
Shilton odB 
SbQtoxv lB%dbl 
Shilton 189MM 
OtzLataslya r 
OtxLataalya b 
Ampal 
AgrlcuttureA 
IndDev prf 
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transactions 


Banknotes 
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Yaikon Tours Ltd. 
and 

Akiva Tours Ud. 

Agents for Goodmos Toms, London 

proudly announce the first 

Jumbo EI-AI Charter Flight 

7 . jo operate on the London run, 
from today, July 14, 1980 
and congratulate 

Goodmos Tans, London 
aid their management, 
the IWozes Family, 

pioneers and promoters of traffic between the U.K. 
. arid IsraeL . 


UAJl.. 

Great Britain 

Germany 

France 

Holland 

Swltseriand 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Finland 

, fVmaitft 

Australia 

Booth Africa 

Belgium 

Austria 

Italy 

Japan 


Dollar 

1 

50.5203 

50.8997 

50.2000 

.51.2200 

Sterling 

1 

119.9250 

120.8257 

119.1600 

121.6900 

Mark 


28.9846 

29.2023 

28.8000 

29.39000 

Franc 

I 

12.4849 

12.5786 

12.3800 

12.6600 

Gulden 

1 

28.4920 

26.6909 

28.8200 

26.8600 

Franc 

1 

31.6048 

31.8421 

31.4000 

32.0400 

Krona 

1 

12.2502 

12.3483 

12.0200 

12.4300 

Krone 

1 

10.5086 

10.5875 

10.8100 

10.6500 

Krone 

1 

9.3512 

9.4215 

9.1700 

9.4800 

Mark 


14.0217 

14.1270 

13.7500 

14.2200 

Dollar 

l 

44.0182 

44.3438 

43.3800 

44.6200 

Dollar 

1 

58.7045 

50.1454 

56.2300 

60.0500 

Band - 

1 

66.0805 

66.5768 

52.0700 

69.8100 

Franc 

ie 

18-0752 

18.2109 

17.6000 

38.3800 

Schilling 

to 

40.8162 

41.1227 

40.5600 

41.3800 

Ure 

1000 

60.8898 

61.3471 

53.7900 ' 

61.7300 

Yen 

1000 

232.2772. 

234.0210 

230.8000 

235.4900 


“Dollar Paz” and “Euro Pa#” 
Buying and Selling rates 
for 13.7.80 

Baying 

'Dollar Pa*" lunit 187.8948 

'Euro Fas" 1 unit 260.0188 


Selling 

189.4064 

261.9715 


Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patacli) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for 14.7.80 


Patacb 


Patara 


period — no. of months 


kUJIA. 

. Grral Britain 

-Germany 
Holland 
GinatU 
Fiance 
Switzerland 
"Dollar Pas” 
"Euro P»^’ 



3 

6 

12 

3 

6 

12 

Dollar 

a% 

9% 

9% 

7% 

.7% 

8% 

Starling 

u% 

14% 

13% 

14% 

13% 

12% 

Mark 

9% 

8% 

8% 

7% 

7* 

7% 

Gulden . 

9% 

9% 

9% 

8% 

9 

*% 

Dollar 

10% 

10% 

10% 

B% 

9% 

9% 

Franc , 

11% 

U% 

11% 

10% 

10% 

21 

Franc 

0 

5 

4% 

3% 

3% 

3% 


9 

9 

8% 

7% 

7% 

7% 


11% 

10% 

10% 

10 

0% 

«% 


.Ary eh 
Ary eh op 
Aryeh sc3 
Ararat ILl 
Ararat ZL3 
.Hassneh r 
Hassneb b 
Haaaoeh op 
Phoenix ILl 
Phoenix XL45 
-Yardenia ILl 
Yardenia IL5 
Sahar r 
Sahar b 
Sahar op 
Sahar 18%db ■ 

Securitas 
Secur op 
Zur r 
Zur b 

GommjBewlee 
ftUtmttes 
Motor House 
Delek r 
' Delek b 
Delek op 2 
Delek20%db2 
CoIdStorageELl 
OoldStoriLlS 
ColCStor opA 
Israel Elec 
UghteragelLl 
; Lighterage IU 
Lighterage IL3 op2 
LJghteragelLA db 
Rapacr.TJ..! 
RapaccILS 
* 

DereLCttros 

Azorim 

Azor opA 

Azor2C%dbl 

Africa-Im 

Africa-IarlO 

EDCr 

LLDC b 

ILDCnodlv. 

I LCD opA 
ILDCopS 
!LDC20%db3 ' 
ILDC20»db« 
SoIcIBoneh prFA 
SolelBonebprFe 
PrapABIdg 
PropK d opA 
PropBld opB 
Prop Bid 15%db4 


— 

— 

— 

Assls 

491.0 

117.7 

+20.0 

— 

— 

— 

■ Assis20%dbl 

• 477.0 

22.6 

+22.0 




Petrochem 

-X306.G 

i 22.0 

+13.0 

*584.0 

210.6 

n-c. 

Ptrchm opA 

356.0 

210.2 

+16.0 

Z088.O 

18.6 

n-c. 

Ptrchm20%>dbl 

666.0. 

279.0 

+58.0 

*0820.0 A0 

n.e. 

Nechuahtan r 

266.0 

127.4 

+17.0 

z 467.0 

254^ 

—3.0 

Nechushtan b 

2020.0 

7.0 

+60.0 

*264-0 

2000 

n-c. 

Elite 

736.0 

108.4 

+19.0 

490.0 

160.6 

+10.0 

Elite op3 

583.0 

06.3 

+17.0 

505.0 

35 J) 

—6.0 

Ellte20%cnv sb2 

303.0 

60.1 

+11.0 

2U.0 

299.0 

+104) 

Arad 

531.0 

13.3 

+30.0 

138.0 

320.7 

+8.8 

Polgat ILir 

1005.0 

11.4 

+20.0 

498.0 

37.0 

+30.0 

Polgat IL5r 

825.0 

2745 

+25.0 

456.0 

133.6 

+21.0 

Polgat op 

810.0 

34.0 

+20.0 

897.0 

188A 

n.c. 

Polygon 

573-0 

b.o. 

+27.0 

747.0 

11A 

+12.0 

Rim ILl 

325.0 

24.0 

n.c. 

008.0 

93.1 

+8.0 

'Rim EL4 

386.0 

230.2 

+81.0 

330.0 

A0 

n_c. 

Shemen b 

640.0 

27.9 

+10.0 

209.0 

16-5 

D-C. 

Taal r 

361.0 

618.1 

+16.0 

608.0 

1.287-5 

+20.0 

Taal b 

385.0 

91.9 

+15.0 

626.0 

290.4 

+20.0- 

Tsai op 

264.0 

341.0 

+20.0 

1095.0 

106.1 

+304) 

Frutarom 

289.0 

924.2 

+14.0 

902.0 

2A2 

+30.0 

IwestAHoldlag 




dSlO.O 

KX ft 

+20.0 

Cbm pa ales 




d800.0 

24.0 

+10.0 

Elgar r 

X830.0 

10.7 

+2.0 

dT96.0 

275.4 

+10.0 

Elgar b 

X819.0 

b.o. 

+39.0 

0796.0 

234.6 

+12.0 

Ellern r 

1090.0 

8.6 

+30.0 

075.0 

74.8 

n-c. 

Ellern b 

1090.0 

BJ 

+30.0 

678.0 

84.7 

fl-C. 

Amlsssr 

389.0 

250.2 

+30.0 



- 

Amissar op 

413.0 

133.0 

+28.0 




CntmVade 

1910.0 

5.0 

n.c. 

236.0 S/m.7 

+5.0 

InvofPaz r 

977.0 

26.0 

+25.0 • 

156L5 

11A2 

—24) 

InvofPaz b 

977.0 

12.0 

+25.0 

173.0 

b.0. 

+10.0 

WolfsonlLl , 

900.0 



+40.0 

278.0 

UZA 

+7.0 

WoIfsonTTAO r 

538.0* 

42.7 

+12.0 

135.0 

324) 

+4.0 

WolfsohILlO b 

530.0 

87.7 

—12.0 

148 Jt 

B6A 

+AO 

Am pa 

702.0 

12.4 

+12.0 

500.0 

832J 

U.C. 

Dselnv r 

465.0 

366.1 

+0.0 

500.0 

97.0 

n-c. 

Due Inv b 

405.0 

102.7 

+0.0 

780.0 

14 

—26.0 

Dselnv opA 

906.0 

40.0 

+1.0 

<1258.0 

198.0 

+1X0 

Dselnv opB 

' — 

— 

— 

<mo.o 

60£ 

n.c. 

DscInvi09Wlb72 

— 

— 

— 




DscInvM^WblM 

870.0 

136.0 

+12.0 

SWA 

18.0 

+28.0 

Dscln vl87+dbl 30 

410.0 




2480.0 

A 

U.C. 

K&p'Irolnv r 

219.0 

31.1 

+5.0 

291.0 

40.9 

n-c. 

Haplnv b 

dx6404X,256.4 

+20.0 

800.0 

286.0 

+10.0 

Hap Inv opl 

dx655.0 

388.2 

+20.0 

398.0 

422A 

D.C. 

Letunflnv 

890.0 

18.0 

+21.0 

690.0 

743.7 

+224) 

JrdnExplo 

500.0 

031.4 

+5.0 

688.0 

139.0 

+10.0 

JrdnExplo op 

399.0 

237.2 • 

+15.0 


Land development and real es- 
tate securities shared in the rising 
market. Azorim was ahead by 5.7 
per cent. Caesarea was “buyers 
only" and waa adjusted upwards by 
5 per cent. Rassco pref. gained 5.3 
per cent, while the ordinary shares 
spurted ahead by 6.4 per cent. 

Industrials were among the 
market leaders. Urdan IL3, Elbit 
IL5, Rim IL4 and Fertilizers all 
were ahead by more than 9 per 
cent. Dubek pref. (R) Jumped by 8.2 
per cent, as the bearer shares were 
improved by more than 6 per cent. 

Investment company equities ful- 
ly participated in the quickly mov- 
ing market. Reports of a possible 
major oil find in the Negev sparked 
demand for oil and oil-related 
shares. OH Exploration of Paz was 
9.1 per cent higher, while Naphta 
was "buyers only.” 


’ New York Stock 
Exchange 
Closing prices July 11 

Dow Jones Industrial Average 
891.12 up, 5.21 
Volume: 38,409,500 

Prlf-r Change 
Allied Chemical <9*i +*4 

Asa Ltd. 53% +U 

Avco 22* +14 

Boeing 37% 

Burroughs 63% 

BeU A Howell 24 

Bally Manufacturing 27% 

Bauscta and Lorab 44% 

Control Data — 

Curtizs Wright 22% 

Dow Chemical 32 y 

Eastman Kodak 30% 

Ford Motor 26% 

General Dynamics 69% 

Gulf & Western 16% 

Holiday Inna 22% 

Honeywell *4% 

Hilton Hotels 32% 

IBM 62% 

.Lockheed 27% 

Litton Xnd. 30% 

LTV 11 

McDonnell Douglas 29% 

Merrill Lynch 23% 

MGM — 

Motorola 33% 

NCR 63% 

Natomas 32% 

National Semiconductor 27% 
Occidental Petroleum 27% 

Penn Central 22% 

Pan American Airways 3% 

Polaroid 24% 

RCA 23% 

Revlon 48% 

Raytheon 28% 

Seam Roebuck 

Sperry Rand 31% 

syntax 40 

American Tel & Tel 32% 

Telex 3% 

Teledyne 41% 

Tyco Laboratories ~ 36% 

UAL M% 

Union Carbide 43% 

Western Union 24% 

Westinghouse' Electric" * *24% 

U.S. Steel 20% 

Xerox 37 

Exxon 68% 

Zenith Radio U% 

American Stock Exchange 

Amer Isr Paper Mills *% 

Etz Lavud 4% 

Houston Oil and Minerals 30 % 

ore List 

Else lot — 

IDB Ordinary 2% 

IDBPfd. 14 

SCT-'TEX 12% 

This selected list courtesy of 

ISRAEL DISCOUNT SANK 1 lie 

Tel Aviv 

Tel: 8 a.m. — 12.30 p.m. — 627542 
5 p.m.— 7 p.m. — 25X936 


-1% 
+% 
+ % 
+% 

+% 
+ % 
+ % 
-% 
-% 
+% 
+% 
+ K 
-% 
+1% 
+% 

+% 

-% 

+% 


+2% 
+1% 
+1% 
+ % 
+% 

+ % 
— % 
+ % 
+1 

+% 


+% 

+4% 

-% 

+% 


+ % 
+« 
+1% 
+ % 

-% 
+W 
+ % 


3% 

14% 

12% 


Representative 
bond prices 


Frier Change 


1.0 

964.0 
554 J) 

283.0 

224.0 

409.0 

490.0 

201.0 
113-0 

700.0 

592.0 
dx896.0 
<1x390.0 


144J 

36.7 

17A 

122.2 

163.8 

6L0 

5.0 

89.0 

4002 

200a 
239 JS 
202 
23.5 


+28.0 
+10.0 
+10.0 
+18.0 
+14.0 
n-c. 
+3.0 
+4.0 
+7.0 
+5.0 
+2 0J> 
+B.0 
+20.0 


459.0 

475.0 

2828.0 

756.0 

xBSOJ) 

400.0 

668.0 

25004 

934.0 
810J) 

317.0 


L856S +20.0 

131.1 +25.0 

9.8 +323.0 

90.7 +30-0 

604.0 +8.0 

126.0 +30.0 
62.0 +23.0 

10.7 +100.0 

7.9 -40.0 
+20.0 
+iio 


3.1 

106.1 
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PropBld opl8%db5 
BaysIdelLl 
BaysidelLO 
Is pro 

Ispro so^rd 
Ispro opi . 

Isras 
Mchadrin 
ICP 

Nrot Aviv 
PrlOr 

R/issco PrF 

.RSRSCO 


168.2 
106A 

833.6 
13A 

3.4 

483.7 
100:0 

10A 
160.0 
80.0 
SL5 
7.0 

7.4 

497.0 

ao 

70.7 
22.0 
20.0 

183.6 
120 JS 
330A 
52.3 

288.0 

6J) 

8.4 

dx28QD.Q 2.0 

64AO 185.0 

930.0 U.0 

278.0 ' 180 JB 

282.0 211.0 


410.0 
48L0 

192.0 
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The court steps in 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME, long - billed as an outstanding 
energy saver, is also, and in any case, mandatory — and the 
minister of the interior has no choice but to introduce it, as 
quickly as possible. That was the 2 to 1 decision of the High 
Court yesterday, basing itself on a 40-year-old ordinance. 

In so deciding, the court waved aside Dr. Yosef Burg’s 
laborious defence of his persistent refusal to put the clock 
forward one hour during summertime ( more precisely between 
April l and October 30) — the supposed inconvenience to pray- 
ing Jews, the alleged meagreness of the saving in fuel, and- so 
on. 

As far as the law is concerned, it turns out, the minister has no 
discretion in this issue, no matter what his party or the Chief 
Rabbinate Council happen to think. It is strange that the learned 
Dr. Burg should only have been apprised of the fact as the result 
of a petition submitted by an engineer whose mind is rather set 
on saving energy. 

The interior minister does have a discretion, which he is free 
to exercise in between stints as autonomy negotiator, to decide 
on the duration of what is popularly known as summertime. 
Also, he is enjoined to introduce the change not right away but 
* ‘within a reasonable period of time.” 

These are both logical enough allowances, but they could easi- 
ly be used by a deviously recalcitrant minister as ready-made 
escape hatches. Indeed as soon as the court handed down its 
decision the minister's spokesman leaped- to announce that, of 
course, the airlines, for example, would need ample advance 
notice before they could be expected to switch their timetables. 

But that was not all. A quick mind in the interior ministry also 
discovered sometime yesterday that the 1940 ordinance could be 
amended out of existence. If pushed through fast enough, it 
could relieve the minister of his responsibility already this 
summer — which was the whole Idea. 

Arguably, such a course of action, if successfully attempted, 
would be perfectly legal. It would, however, if meant to be 
applied this summer, also constitute a flagrant example of 
retroactive legislation, which is something Israel has (with a 
few notorious exceptions) long tried to avoid. 


ON TALKING TO 


THE RUSSIANS 


While the U.S. tilts towards Arab positions on most sen- 
sitive issues, Israel should consider opening a.dialogue 
with the Soviet Union, writes SHLOMO AVINERI. 


Good news at El A1 


WHEN BAD NEWS is the rule, a favourable event is doubly 
welcome . The initiative taken by El Al's employees — for years 
one of the unruliest groups of workers in the country — to waive 
demands that would hobble the airline’s rehabilitation, is a com- 
mendable Innovation in labour relations and worker initiative. 

El Al’s new management, under the leadership of Avrah&m 
Shavit, has spent many months persuading the airline’s 
employees that only concessions and cooperation on their part 
can help the company get out of the red. 

The employees responded to these appeals by accepting 
significant wage cuts and a reduction of §taff that has no prece- 
dent in Israel. - ’■ • 1 — *'■ 

Now they have gone a step further. They have dropped 
demands that prevented El A1 from chartering modern, fuel- 
saving aircraft, and have decided to set up a committee to help 
auopnrise the airline's performance. 

This voluntary assumption of a self -policing role in coopera- 
tion with management is probably the most significant innova- 
tion in Israeli labour relations for many years. If it works out it 
may well set an example for worker participation in manage- 
ment in other enterprises, including governmental services. 

In addition the employees' decision to set up a roof body for the 
eight different internal works committees may also put an end 
to the ratcheting up of wage demands by the different com- 
mittees that has afflicted the airline in the past. 

These welcome developments deserve more than a pat on the 
back for management and workers. They Indicate a serious ef- 
fort to keep the national airline in the air. To complement these 
efforts the government should now come out with a clear and 
unequivocal policy towards Ell AJ. Above all, it should make 
plain that it considers maintenance of a national airline in the 
long-run national interest, even if temporary difficulties make 
the company unprofitable in the short run. 

' If that is indeed the government's basic position, it must 
carefully balance the advantages of competition in our skies 
against the inroads made on El Al’s share of the market by air 
services that cannot be a viable substitute for a national airline. 

There is no need to go back to the past and assure El A1 a vir- 
tual monopoly. But the modalities of competition against it 
should also be brought under effective control. 


SINCE 1977, U.S. policy in the Mid- 
dle East has been aimed at a com- 
prehensive solution, involving’ the 
Soviet Union in the peace process 
and ultimately leaning very heavily 
towards a Palestinian, rather than 
a Jordanian, settlement of the West 
Bank problem. 

Immediately after becoming 
president. Jimmy Carter broke 
previous American policies by 
speaking about a "Palestinian 
homeland” and by sending his then 
secretary of State Cyrus Vance, to 
the area in order to reconvene a 
Geneva conference .in which not 
only the Soviet Union but also the 
Palestinians would participate. 

And on October 1, 1977, a joint 
U.S.-Soviet communique outlined 
the contours of a Middle East peace 
in which the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinians would be safeguarded. 

This U.S. policy has been 
deflected from its main course by 
President Anwar Sadat's peace in- • 
itiatlve; but anyone looking at 
where the U.S. is moving now can- 
not but be struck by the consistency 
of its basic trends. 

On the PLO issue, the U.S. and its 
Western allies are proceeding un- 
der the assumption — spelt out In 
the Brookings Institution report 
and in National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezlnski’s strategy — 
that In order to assure Arab oil flow 
to the West, the Palestinian 
problem has to be solved In a direc- 
tion leading to a PLO-based entity. 
The West's dependence on Saudi 
Arabia is hot going to diminish In 
the near future, and this trend will 
only intensify. 

Even opponents of the Begin 
government In Israel should not 
delude themselves that It Is only the 
Likud's settlement policy on the 
West Bank' that is responsible for 
the recent rift between Washington 
and Jerusalem: as former premier 
Yitzhak Rabin realized starkly dur- 
ing his visit to Carter in February 


1977, Carter's poltoy was utterly un- 
acceptable even to a Labour-led 
Israeli position. What Begin 's 
settlements policy did was to help 
legitimize Carter's shift away from 
Israel in the eyes of Congress and 
American public opinion. - 
The Arab world — headed by 
Egypt, and financially led by Saudi 
Arabia — has become America’s 
senior partner in the Middle East. 
Israel and its friends have to be 
reassured, assuaged, calmed. But 
the drift is clear. 


Soviets to the process- Their In- 
fluence could be only disruptive, 
and since it was the Soviet Union 
and not Israel that broke off 
relations, the Soviets should first 
re-establish diplomatic relations 
with Israel — the basic p olitesse 
required among nations — before 
Israel would be ready for a 
dialogue. 


PEACE with Egypt could he 
achieved with the passive ac- 
quiescence of the Soviet Union (this 
was the case with the two U.S.- 
inspired Sinai agreements). But 
any further move, especially peace 
with Syria (and Indirectly with the 
Palestinians), will have to Involve 
the Soviets, too. America alone can- 
not deliver it and has already acted 
on this knowledge. 

What should Israel do in such cir- 
cumstances? 

Under former secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, the U.S. and 
Israel were able to work out, by 
trial and error, a common agenda 
for the Implementation of peace In 
the area, based on three assump- 
tions: 

• It would be a step-by-step 
process, not a comprehensive 
solution; 

• It would prefer the Jordan Ian to 
the Palestinian option; 

• It would exclude the Soviet 
Union from active participation In 
the peace-making process. 

The U.S. has now changed course 
on all three counts. Under the cir- 
cumstances of Kissinger's policy, it 
was obvious that Israel should re- 
ject any Soviet overtures — and it 
did. 

Our assumption was that given 
the firmness of Israell-Americ&n 
understanding, there was no advan- 
tage tor Israel In introducing the 


IT IS TIME to re-assess this policy. 
The U.S. Is tilting heavily towards 
the Arabs on the issues most sen- 
sitive to Israel — the Palestinians,. 
Jerusalem. The U.S. Is, and will re- 
main, the country closest to Israel 

— politically, ideologically, 
emotionally. But why not try to find 
out — through channels that exist 
and could be made available 
whenever required — whether we 
cannot be those who wtQ initiate 
Soviet involvement in the peace 
process? 

The U.S. Is going to involve the 
Soviets anyway, why not take the 
initiative and try to find out 
whether there could be some 
political advantage to Israel from 
this as well? 

Paradoxically, the Soviet Union 
appears to be much less beholden to 
the PLO than the West: the West Is 

— via Saudi oil — dependent on the 
PLO ; the Soviet Union has its main 
interests In Syria and Iraq, and 
those countries have shown In the 
past how cynically they can drop 
the PLO — or cool their relations 
with it — when necessary 

We should also remember, that 
the drift towards involving the 
Soviets in the peace process could 
be undertaken by a Reagan ad- 
ministration just as much as it U 
and will be undertaken by a second 
Carter p. dmtata tra.tlon .- Nixon's 
opening to China should clearly 
suggest to right-wingers and "cold 
warriors” that Republicans can be 
very flexible about what they call 
(when they are out 6f ■ office) "the 
Communist threat " 



For all the unbridgeable gaps 
between Soviet and Israeli policies, 
It should be pointed out that despite 
Arab pressure, the Soviet Union 
never went back on its commitment 
to Resolution 242 and to its public 
acknowledgement of Israel's right 
to sovereignty and peace: Soviet 
conditions about the borders are un- 
acceptable to Israel, but this has 
not caused the Soviet Union to 
budge from its basic legalism about 
Israel’s independence and 
legitimacy. 



HEADERS' LETTERS 


THE BEVIN BOYS 


PEACE NOW IN AMERICA 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Port 
Sir, — There was one perhaps 
unique “first" that was not mention - 1 
ed in Geoffrey Wlgoder's article on 
Manchester Jewry (June 27) nor at 
the meeting of ex-Mancunians In 
Israel - that took place in Beth 
Hatefutzoth in Tel Aviv on July 2. 

In 1942. during World War n. the 
British government decided to 
allow young men, due for army con- 
scription, to volunteer for coal min- 
ing. They were called the "Bevin 
Boys." 

A group of young members of 
Hashomer Hatzair Zionist Youth 
Movement in Manchester decided 
to volunteer en bloc in order to keep 
the group together, on the un- 
derstand 'h.v i y :i 

Labour would provide suitable liv- 
ing accommodation as a hachshara 
(training i centre. We got two large 
houses thrown together in 
Stalybridge, just outside 
Manchester. The boys worked down 
in the local coal mines and the girls 
were employed in various 
vegetable gardening and dairy 
farms in the area. We were looked 
upon as rare specimens by the local 
inhabitants. 

The original people in that group 
are mainly in Kibbutz Yazur today 
and I am sure that the group will go 
down in history as the only Jewish 
coal miners anywhere. 

Haifa. MYRA WE1NBRAND 


POSTSCRIPTS 


GET YOUR 
FACTS RIGHT 


MARILYN MONROE has been Im- 
mortalized in print, pictures and 
paint. Now a British artist wants to 
make her a 70-metre high fertility 
symbol. 

Kenneth Evans-Loude, 33, is 
planning to etch a 70-metre chalk 
silhouette of the "blonde 
bombshell” on a hillside in the 
sleepy southern England village of 
Ceme Abbas. 

There's just one . problem : the 
local residents, the British Arts 
Council . and Oxford scholars are 
trying to stop 'it. 

They believe Evans-Loude is 
tampering with Britain's ancient 
tradition of hill-carving — a pagan 
practice of digging primitive 
drawings of fertility symbols into 
the scores of chalk hills along 
England's southern coast. 

Most of the carvings show rather 
innocuous subjects like horses and 
men. There are also some regiment 
badges drawn by off-duty British 
soldiers in training during World 
War I. 

Nowhere Is there anything like 
the proposed "White Marilyn.” 

“I fear the start of an, uncon- 
trollable trend,” a columnist for 
"The Times" complained, “which 


could end with the entire cast of a 
Busby Berkeley musical dancing 
their way down the chalk ridge. 

For his carving, the artist is using 
the celebrated picture of Monroe 
standing over a sidewalk grate, 
with her sidrt blown above her 
famous legs by a draft. 

“It's the one pose of Marilyn that 
everybody would know,” Evans- 
Loude said. 

For several years, the artist 
searched for a suitable site. Then a 
farmer In Ceme Abbas offered his 
chalky hillside. 

And farmer Ism Cobbald's hill 
just happens to be situated directly 
opposite one of southern England's 
most famous pagan hill-carvings, 
the 33-metre tall Cerne Abbas 
giant, which experts believe was 
drawn 2,000 years ago in Roman 
times. 

The British Art Council has refus- 
ed to fund the .£1,250 work, and the 
artist is seeking a private patron. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — “International Com- 
munications” of London publishes 
an "African Yearbook" and a 
'Middle East Yearbook.” Accor- 
ding to their publicity pamphlet, en- 
titled "Get your facts right,.." the 
‘Middle East Yearbook" covers 25 
countries in the area alphabetically - 
from Afghanistan to Western 
Sahara and Including Palestine — 
but no Israeli 

Jerusalem. KURT STERN 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — - 1 have just read the ad of 
the American Friends of Peace 
Now in the "Jewish. Week." I was 
an American volunteer in the Israel 
Defense Forces during the 1948 War 
of Independence after serving more 
than tour years In the U.S. Army 
during World War Two. I have very 
carefully looked over the names of 
the "sponsors” in this ad and I fall 
to see one single name of the 
members of MAHAL (the 
volunteers who came from 
America In 1948) who, unlike the 
"sponsors'' of the ad, did hide un- 
der their beds in those dark days 
whpn the Jewish people were 
t 5 r.n-i md 
Lc. tr si:, vival. 

The ad claims "hundreds of 
thousands of Israeli citizens" sup- 
port Peace Now. That may very 
well be true. Using the same 
mathematics, one must then 
assume that, since Israel has a pop- 
ulation of over three million Jews, 
then quite a few million Israelis do 
not support Peace Now. However, 
these "hundreds of thousands of 
Israelis" have every' right to be 
members of Peace Now Just as the 
millions of other Israelis have the 
same right to oppose Peace Now. 
They and they alone will have to 
live or die by what happens Inside 
Israel. For the American "spon- 
sors" of Peace Now, living In their 
smug security in the U.S., to 
presume to tell the people of Israel 
how to live and die is the height of 
arrogant hutzpa. If they really are 
as devoted to the future of the State 
of Israel as they profess, then I 
would suggest that they immediate- 
ly take their families and go on aliya 
and live in the Land of Israel. Until 
then, they should spare Israel their 
croc.odile tears and pious 
protestations. 

I believe that, as a Mahal 
volunteer, I did Just a little more for 


Israel than these "sponsors.” Like 
them I also live here In the U.S. 
since I was born here. I do what I 
can for Israel in my own way. 
However, unlike they, since I do not 
live in Israel, I. do .not Bi^e'tiijL 
arrogance to teU the Israelii what 
to do with their lives and their 
security, and unlike them I have 
never joined in any sort of political 
pressure movement existing out- 
. side of Israel. It Is the Inalienable 
right of all human beings living In a 
democracy to determine their own 
destiny and this right also applies to 
the people living In the State of 
Israel. 

HARRY R. JSISNER 

Bavr , r’- 


TWO PROBLEMS come Im- 
mediately to mind when discussing 
the question of whether Israel 
should try to find avenues towards 
a dialogue with the Soviet Union: 
firstly, what con we offer to the 
Soviet Union; and secondly — and 
this is a very profound issue tor 
Israel — the question of Soviet 
Jewry. 

What can we offer to the Soviet 
Union? It may sound strange, but 
the answer is peace. I do not believe 
that the Soviet Union is interested 
In another war In the Middle East, 
which might Involve It in a confron- 
tation with the UJL and might also 
necessitate again helping defeated 
Arab armies and regimes. The 
Soviets have repeatedly reminded 
the Syrians how dose the Israeli 
army is to Damascus, and Syrian 
moderation vis-a-vis Israel during 
the civil war in Lebanon can be 
directly attributed to Soviet cau- 
tion. 

Israel can try to spell out to the 
Soviet Union its conditions for 
peace. These conditions will not, of 


Last, but not' least,, there 18 
matter of Soviet Jewry', ~Aa a J< 
state, Israel never did, never 
and never, could trade th J< 
misery for Israeli interests. I n 
past, the problem of Soviet J< 
could have been -a serious 
ing block In normalizing 
Israeli relations. It appears- to ifflf- 
that today this may turn out to (* V. 
much. less of a problem. V -> 4 

.. First, the -Soviet Union Is u* : _ 
custom ed to the fact of Jewish 
emigration and has learned to live 
with It; secondly, for better or foci>; 
worse. It appears to be a fact thai,' v! 
most of the enthusiastic Zionist aq-. 
tlvists have already emigrated, and " 3 .! 
that the Jews presently leaving the -' J 
Soviet Union are much more h£ ,r ; 
teres ted In leaving Russia than-'; 
coming to ZsraeL 
Thus, both the dimensions anrtj; 
the Intensity of the problem seemto - . 
be less of an obstacle. If. a few 
years ago, it was totally in--;:.. : 
conceivable for the Soviets td"'. , 
negotiate an agreement about'" 

Jewish emigrat i on with Israel, It Is. 
possible that such an understanding . , . • : 

could be more palatable to thai* 

Soviets today. 


THE SEARCH for an opening to the* Af OS f W ( 

Soviets may of course lead only to Calf » " 

Song 24 


course, automatically be accepted 
“ is It in- 


HONESTY 

he Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Sir. — I want to thank Mr. 
Levlson, the proprietor of a tobacco 
and newspaper store at 4 Ben- 
Yehuda Street in Jerusalem, for 
returning the wallet I left In his 
store. It contained a sizeable sum of 
money and my ' passport. 
Everything was intact and careful- 
ly sealed until I came to claim it. 

Moreover, a reward was re-, 
jected: "I accept no reward for do- 
ing what I should do — return what 
does not belong to me.” 

FRANCES K. COBLENTZ 
Lawrence. New York. 


by the Soviet Union. But 
conceivable tor Israel to tell the 
Soviets that If they want peace, and 
if they want Israeli support for it, 
that such a . peace should also be 
worked out according to cond it io n s 
acceptable to Israel — because 
otherwise there may be no peace-at 
all? 

This is a line of bargaining that 
can lead to an understanding with 
the Soviets only if we engage In 
dialogue with them: It cannot be 
done via the Americans. 


dead-end. But the possibility la si 
least worth looking Into: Israel's in- 
sistence on excluding the 
altogether from Middle 
pegsc making i* « legacy from * 
bygone era. The coodltlons‘g^to , - ■ 
which It was formed have^Jeen^ 1- - - ' 
changed, more or less unilafijrtfflyr- •" 
by the U.S. with the advent ?pf ***'»■* 
Carter administration. • „ . :rr ■ 

It is -to Israel's vital to ~ 

find out whether this polkgris tffll ' " " 
warranted In a drastically changed - ' 
situation: if not. the avenues "for an 1 
alternative should be serfously ex- - : 

plored. ; •• 

To hold on to a policy bulh on - •'■ 
foundations that are obsolete is a - : : " 
luxury Israel cannot afford. • 


e: 


r: •-* 


The author, a professor of political, r : 
science at the Hebrew Xmvoenitp, ■ . • 
teas director-general of the foreign • : 
ministry, 1976*1977. ~ ~~ 
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THE JERUSALEM 


PENFRIENDS 

ALEXANDER HOOLWERF (42), 
of F.O. Box 5586, Amsterdam, 
Holland, has recently visited Israel 
and would like .to correspond with 
Israelis in Dutch, English or Ger- 
man. His hobbles are travelling, 
photography and politics. 




JUST PUBLISHED 


NOW ON SALE 


\Juicounter 


Israel 


Local residents and Oxford 
scholars wanting to preserve the 
dignity of the giant and all British 
hill- carvings are now trying to 
block planning permission tor the 
project. 


July 1980 Issue 

S peci al Book Section 
LITERATURE 
Hitler’s Holocaust: 
Who Knew WhatT 
When? and How? 


History Land 
People 


An Illustrated Album 
Price: ILL, 310 


sole distributor ■ available at 

1 Steimatzky’s I ISteimatzky’s 




AS STRICTLY 
KOSHER 


AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 

Serving greater Tel Aviv . 
Jerusalem — Beers he ba. areas. 
Prices include delivery 

This week’s Special 

ALL BEEF SALAMI 


Regular Price: IL415/kg . 
SALE PRICE: IL395/kg. 


(Prices tael. VAT) 
With your 10 kilo 
minimum order of beef 
Supervision of the Rabbinate — 
Fetah Tlkva 

Rabbi Spring and D. SUvemtein 
Phone or write: 

7 Rehov Hagra, REDO VOX 
TeL 0M-1SMS. 0S-SS11M 
JERUSALEM: TeL 02-061129 
BEERSHEBA: Tel. 067-71538 
lYAMTT: TeJ. 657-371 7B 




& TAKE CARE OF ANY 


ton alliance h3 


INFLATION 


.* 








■ ■:» 




Take out a subscription to The Post and 
well home deliver it every day at no extra 
cost and, best of all, any price increases 
that occur during the period of your sub- 
scription will be borne by us. 






Beat that Mr, Hurvitz. 




DON'T MISS THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL FOLKLORE FESTIVAL 
IN ISRAEL— HAIFA, AUGUST 4-AUGUST 10, 1980 


Tel Aviv- Cairo Return $40 


Departures from Tel Aviv and Jerusalem every Sunday 
and Thursday, in luxury coaches 

Pwe one way: $30. 

Organized Tours for long weekend and 5 or 8 days 
at special prices. 

(Participation dependent on receipt of Egyptian visa.) 


Details: Tiyulei Hagalil, 142 Rehov Hayarkon, Tel Aviv, Tal. 221372, 220819 
Joruulom; 3 Rehov BonSir»,Tol. 242720. Haifa:43, Rahov Hamoginim, Tel. 522958, 
Tiberias: 10 Rehov Hayardon, Tel. 20330, 20550 — and all travel agents. 


Twelve countries, hundreds of dencers end 
dozens of orchestras at the Interaatioiial 
Folklore Festival — August 1980 

Details of performers and troupes on bulletin boards 
and at ticket agencies. 


To; The Jerusalem Post P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem. 


Please deliver The Jerusalem Post to 
every day as indicated. All prices include VAT 


O 

□ 

□ 


3 months; IS1 92.50 (IL1925) 
6 months, IS380 (IL3800) 
One year, 1S715 (1L7150K 


My cheque is enclosed. 
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ADDRESS 
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